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DEDICATORY  NOTE 


Dear  M.  Z.  H.  : 

I  shall  not  have  to  remind  you  that  the  idea  of  this 
book  came  to  me  under  your  roof. 

You  were  the  first  to  hear  of  it.  You  were  first,  not 
only  in  welcoming,  but  in  helping  me  (in  the  press  of 
other  claims)  to  guard  from  extinction  the  small  veer- 
ing flame  of  the  uew  impulse. 

Hardly,  I  think,  can  a  "quiet"  book  ever  have  been 
written  under  conditions  of  distraction  more  clamorous. 
For  the  days  of  its  beginning  were  the  days  when,  after 
sixteen  months  of  war,  we  at  home  in  England  were 
facing  at  last  the  fact  that  not  only  was  the  war  leaving 
no  life  untouched  in  its  hopes  and  human  relationships, 
but  was  to  leave  no  life  unaltered  in  its  material  condi- 
tions and  its  daily  round. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether,  without  your  help,  I 
could  have  done  ray  infinitesimal  fragment  of  the  com- 
mon task,  let  alone  done  anything  beside.  For,  remem- 
ber, those  were  clays  when  the  reverberations  of  the  guns 
of  Flanders  reached  even  to  English  gardens — destroy- 
ing their  immemorial  Peace;  days  when  the  comer  to 
town  found,  more  and  more,  the  prevalent  khaki  of 
London  streets  slashed  with  hospital  blue ;  and  even,  as 
I  well  remember,  met  such  a  sight  as  those  great  posters 
— how  lavish  they  look  in  the  retrospect !  yet  how  inade- 
quate to  set  forth  the  height  and  depth  of  the  implica- 
tion— A  Zeppelin  Raid  on  London!  Those  were  the 
days  when  newspapers  and  Authority  in  private  left 
off  telling  US:  England  is  impregnable.  We  heard,  in- 
stead, how  to  destroy  supplies  and  drive  off  cattle,  in 
the  event  of  a  landing  raid  on  the  coast.    We  heard  the 
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uses  of  the  gas  mask  preached  as  protection  against  a 
bomb  from  the  blue — preached  to  such  purpose  that  the 
chemists  had  to  set  up  window  signs :    Masks  sold  out. 

That  was  a  London  ill-provided,  as  yet,  with  anti-air- 
craft device.  Even  when  defence  was  less  a  hope  and 
more  of  a  reality,  what  promise  was  there  for  an  interlude 
of  writing,  after  the  exhaustion  of  hours  heavy  with  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  broken  men  ?  However  slight  one 's 
share  in  service,  not  without  help  could  one  turn  from 
the  great  common  preoccupation  to  a  story  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  war,  but  was  yet  concerned,  as  we 
agreed,  with  things  that  would  still  be  of  moment  when 
wars  were  done. 

Always  for  you  and  me  the  "calm  Camilla"  will  con- 
jure up  sights  and  sounds  of  the  great  Struggle;  of 
being  waked  by  the  bugle-call  over  the  way;  breakfast- 
ing to  the  drill  sergeant's  explosive  shouts;  keeping  the 
time  of  marching  feet;  seeing  soldiers  off  to  the  front; 
seeing  the  ambulances  bring  the  wounded  home. 

Many  things  will  grow  dim  for  you  and  me  before  we 
forget  those  minutes  when — instead  of  the  blessing  of 
sleep  a  reasonable  time  after  "lights  out"  sounded — 
would  come  the  loud  enemy  with  crash  on  crash,  and 
boom  on  boom,  shaking  your  vine-clad  house  and  sending 
its  inhabitants  obedient  to  the  basement. 

If  ever  I  catch  you  vaunting  "the  law-abiding  Eng- 
lish" I  shall  remind  you  how  in  despite  of  high  authority 
you  basely  deserted  your  household,  herded  in  supposed 
safety  below;  how,  in  the  top  story  before  the  wide- 
flung  casement,  I  found  you,  looking  up  at  that  unfor- 
gettable portent;  that  great  bolster  of  battleship-grey 
moving  miraculous  through  the  paler  grey  of  cloud 
masses  over  South-west  London.  It  hung  there  ...  it 
moved  to  the  north-west ;  it  hesitated.  It  seemed  to  think 
out  a  plan  while  the  heavier  clouds  rolled  over  it,  obscur- 
ing the  outline  for  a  breath  or  two. 

"It's  gone!"  we  said.    And  then,  there  it  was  again! 
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descending;  halting;  careening  a  little,  and  again  mov- 
ing upward,  while  below  its  disappearing  bulk  a  red 
star  flamed  and  fell. 

The  sliming  upward,  through  and  over  clouds,  of  that 
swollen  slug  of  battle-grey  remains  an  impression  as 
haunting  as  the  burst  of  the  star  bomb  and  sight  of  the 
desolation  on  the  morrow. 

Evening  after  evening  following  on  crowded  day,  we 
have  sat  in  the  vine-clad  house,  turning  our  thoughts 
from  intolerable  reality  by  the  aid  of  a  fiction.  So,  then, 
let  me  confess  that  even  if  this  book  shall  cheer  nor 
divert  no  other  mind,  thanks  to  you,  it  helped  me — dare 
I  say  it  helped  us?— to  a  kind  of  air-raid  shelter  for 
the  mind. 

You  are  fertile  in  resource.  Yourself  immersed  in 
war-work  now,  your  new  way  when  the  maroons  call, 
is  to  sit  in  some  cellary  place  companioned  by  other 
"Allies."  Not  an  American  woman  now,  but  a  Russian 
Grammar  and  a  newer  friend;  yet,  I  dare  swear,  with 
the  old  courage  and  the  old  (luiet  all  unchanged.  For  I 
must  always  think  of  yo'.i  as  a  type  of  that  steadfastness 
for  which,  long  years,  I  have  loved  your  people. 

What  is  it  but  that  same  stay  which  buttresses  the 
broken  world? — gives  the  nations  cohesion  for  the  pres- 
ent task,  and  for  the  future  hope,  faith? 

Take  then,  ray  story  of  small  steadfastness,  in  return 
for  your  great  one. 

E.  B. 

London,  May,  1918. 
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CHAPTER  I 

NOW  it  happened  for  the  second  time  in  London. 
It  had  happened  before  in  Florence. 
It  had  happened  in  Paris, 

The  attractive  but  somewhat  inexpressive  American, 
Mrs.  Leroy  Trenholme,  made  a  new  friend;  and,  by  the 
same  token,  made  a  whole  new  circle  of  friends.  Vic- 
tims, as  they  later  explained,  not  of  the  woman's  grace 
and  good  looks,  not— oh,  not  at  all! — of  her  manifest 
wealth.  Victims  of  her  quiet  manners.  A  kind  of  tran- 
quillity that  trapped  you. 

Then  the  discovery. 

* '  We  took  you  for  a  widow. ' ' 

"I  never  said  I  was  a  widow." 

"You  dressed  like  one." 

"Not  like  an  American  widow.  I  may,  I  suppose, 
wear  black  for  my  father. ' ' 

But  her  general  air  had  been  not  so  much  the  usual  air 
of  the  quiet  young  widow  as,  you  might  say,  a  realization 
of  the  commonly  unattainable  ideal  of  that  state. 

She  smiled,  she  gave  and  accepted  the  forms  of  pleas- 
ure, all  with  an  apparent  hope  that  she  migiit  recapture 
something  she  had  lost,  and  never  for  a  moment  succeed- 
ing. You  could  no  more  say  she  cultivated  sorrow,  than 
you  could  say  she  cultivated  people.  She  showed  a  posi- 
tive genius  for  evading  advances.  Such  friends  as  she 
eventually  made  seemed  to  be  made  against  her  will,  or 
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rather  aiiainst  her  intention.     Yet  the  qualitv  of  those 
finally  accepted  pointed  to  fastidiousness  in  selection. 

That  was  the  trouble,  as  Alice  St.  Amant  told  her 
frankly.  "There  are  masses  of  nice,  amusing  people- 
especially  abroad— who  don't  mind—"  she  was  quick 
t()  answer  Camilla's  look.  ''Exactly.  Those  people  who 
(iont  mimr  you  don't  care  for.  I've  noticed  that. 
Ihe  whole  trouble,"  she  threw  in  with  a  humorous  twist 
of  her  wide  mouth— "the  whole  trouble,  dearest,  is  the 
Kind  of  people  you  niiike  friends  with." 
"  Voii  are  the  wrotii;  kind?" 

"We  are  the  kind  that  doesn't  go  in  for  divorce." 
Camilla  Trenholme  knew,  by  now,  what  her  new  ally 
did  "go  in  for"  as  an  alternative.  The  recollection 
helped  her  to  accept  the  dictum  of  Lady  St.  Amant 's 
mother:  this  Mr.s.  Trenholme,  picked  up  somewhere 
;d)road  by  the  impetuous  Alice  and  by  xMichael  most 
precious  of  sons,  could  not  be  an  intimate  at  Xancarrow 
Nanearrow  was,  it  .seemed,  not  only  the  abode  of  aus- 
tere virtue,  but  the  general  meeting  ground  of  the 
younger  generation,  in  particular  of  granddaughters 

"An  awtui  bore,"  Alice  said,  flicking  off  her  cigarette 
ash  at  the  blazing  wood  fire.  "It's  been  so  nice"— .she 
.hesitated  an  instant  as  her  eyes  made  quick  circuit  of  the 
room.  ^  They  sparkled  back  at  the  late  sunshine  slanting 
througii  windows  hung  with  sunset  hues,-a  Persian 
loom  of  orange  and  lemon,  discreetly  threaded  with  vio- 
f  .  ,  l'\T'?  ^^''"^^  ^he  usual  sense,  windows  and  fireplace 
lighted     the  oak-panelled  room. 

Alice  St  Amant  had  already  registered  her  laughing 
complaint  that  the  beech-leaf  browns  and  golds  J-hieh 
predominated  in  the  furnishing,  suited  the  tarnished 
sheen  of  old  picture  frames,  above  all  suited  the  glinting 
dusk  of  Camilla's  hair  and  eyes,  and  the  even  creaminess 
of  her  unit  complexion,  better  than  such  a  colour 
.scheme  could  be  said  to  "suit"  other  people. 

Well,  I  m  here  most,"  Camilla  had  smiled  back. 
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There  had  been  times  in  these  last  weeks  when  the  ex- 
cuse hardly  held.  They  were  the  times  when  Alice  St. 
Amant  found  it  more  convenient  to  be  in  London  than  at 
her  husband's  place  in  Shropshire,  or  farther  away  still, 
at  her  old  home,  Nancarrow. 

She  couldn't,  in  point  of  fact,  lay  her  hand  on  her 
heart  and  say  she  was  as  comfortable  and  hap})y  ("as 
much  her  own  mistress,"  she  called  it  privately)  any- 
where in  the  world  as  in  the  house  of  this  American  she 
hadn't  known  quite  two  months.  To  recof^nize  the  fin- 
ger of  Fate  in  the  situation  was  like  findings  sanction. 
"It  was  written  in  the  stars,"  she  said,  as  she  lit  anotlier 
cigarette.  "Think  of  the  way  we  kept  running  across 
one  another  last  month  in  Switzerland  I" 

Her  companion  did  think  often  of  that  queer  journey 
through  the  Engadine  and  southward,  in  the  wake  of  the 
English  party. 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Trenholme,  early  in  the  pilgrim- 
age, had  found  herself  penetrated  afresh  by  her  own 
solitariness — a  solitariness  merely  aggravated  by  the  en- 
forced society  of  her  courier-maid  and  the  hotel  people. 
In  this  mood  she  had  observed  v  ith  growing'  interest  the 
attractive  English  couple,  so  devotedly  attached  that 
neither  seemed  able  to  bear  the  other  out  of  sight.  Ca- 
milla had  watched  them  in  the  reading-room  turning 
over  the  French  papers.  If  the  lady  so  much  as  moved, 
"Where  are  you  going?"  "Only  to  tidy  my  hair — back 
in  a  moment."  "Nonsense!  you'll  never  make  your  hair 
tidy,"  in  a  grumbling  accent  which  said,  '.Mere  excuse. 
/  know  I"  If,  in  spite  of  protest,  she  slipped  out,  in  less 
than  sixty  seconds  he  had  thrown  down  his  paper  and 
gone  after  her.  They  weren't  either  of  them  young  (he, 
over  forty,  anyway)  but  in  the  pink  of  condition.  You 
forgot  his  ugly  face  with  its  pale  eyes,  d  fieur  de  tcte, 
and  his  scanty  black  hair  beginning  to  grey,  his  ill- 
gruwiug  moustadie;  you  forgot  all  that  when  you 
watched  the  admirable  grace  of  his  quite  perfect  figure. 


CAMILLA 

from  ,he  b„»„m  iiK..  a,,'  „,,.„t,':,  fh  d    "•'      "''''  ""' 
i>o  operation  of  blind  eliHiu.p   l...f  n li    . 

ried  the  worn  stamnTf  fh        ^^/"'^^'^e.     For  she  car- 
spoke  as  ml^y  lanla L?    gentlewoman  and,  moreover. 

But  her  ZZZ':Za  Z  neTd"  ofhef  r  ^*^'  ^•°^^^' 
coraplisliments     Diffinnit      a    I  ^^^  linguistic  ac- 

that  suggested  fnfx  em  "j"!  "''^"'"y  of  carnage 
sittin.r  in  fP.^  '7  ".*^^.^'^e™e  and  dangerous  brttleness- 

.heh;J.rdftc7a:r: '"""f 'J  """  •>-  "a™"  ^ 
her-seemr/no  mo^e  to  °r  f,'^t  "''"^'"^■^''g^  beside 
bars  di,.     Wk.  P'"^'  '"  b"  spoken  to  than  the 

^.^         agreeing  passionately  with  whatever  had  been 

we"  ~d""at  'col  Tvt^T""  ?'^^  ^^  Camilla 
bloeked  th^e^dtten-Xr^hoVr:"  °'  ^^  -""" 

th,a  aehKvemem.    she  reported  with  much  gusto  the 
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terrible  to-do  the  gentleman  was  making  about  it  down- 
stairs. He  was  used  to  having  all  the  best  rooms  in  the 
place  at  his  disposal.  Mrs.  Treuholme's  courier-maid 
had  ventured  before  this  to  deplore  the  gentleman's 
advantage  in  knowing  w.'  ere  he  meant  to  stop  and  being 
able  to  telegraph  ahead.  The  said  oourier-iuaid  had  even 
tried  to  ferret  out  these  plans.  All  she  discovered  was 
that  telegraii  s  met  the  Enjilish  couple  every  two  days 
addressed  to  "St.  Aman  ";  and  once  a  letter  forwarded 
from  the  last  place  for  Lady  St.  Anmnl.  When  Mrs. 
Trenholme  heard  not  only  of  these  discoveries,  but  of 
the  "frightful  scene"  Sir  Something,  or  Lord,  St.  Amant 
was  making  downstairs,  she  looked  round  her  dingy  ac- 
quisition with  a  melancholy  sense  of  the  perversity  of 
Fate.  Shared  happiness  would  make  even  this  place 
shine.  Those  people  had  it.  Mrs.  Trenholme  found 
herself  longing,  more,  as  she  herself  recognized,  out  of 
boredom  than  good-nature,  to  give  up  the  sitting-room. 
Partly  to  show  how  little  she  cared  about  it,  partly  to 
taste  while  she  could  the  mixed  pleasure  of  watching 
people  so  sufficient  to  each  other,  so  blithely  independent 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  ordered  her  dtjeuner- 
luucheon  to  be  served  in  the  general  dining-room.  On 
her  way  thither  she  stopped  to  look  in  the  visitors'  book. 
She  had  done  this  already  in  one  or  two  other  places, 
with  the  same  result.  No  new  comers  set  down,  save 
hers-^lf  and  maid.  On  reaching  this  place,  ]\Irs.  Tren- 
holme had  done  her  own  registering,  the  aforesaid  maid 
being  keen  on  the  scent  for  best  rooms,  while  everybody 
else  was  discussing  the  block  a  few  miles  further  on. 
Acting  upon  an  impulse  that  visited  her  now  and  then 
in  moments  of  home-sickness,  Mrs.  Trenholme  had  writ- 
ten down  her  American  address. 

In  a  remote  corner  of  the  coffee  room,  sat  Miss  Blood 
with  a  book  propped  in  front  of  her,  pretending  to  read. 
Miss  Blood  never  read.  She  sometimes  wrote  something 
in  a  little  book  she  kept  in  her  handbag. 


-■^ff,^<i 
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walk-he  ^iZT'  ''"";"  '"'*•  ^'"^'"^  ^'•"'"  «  '""untaiu 
walk-he,  t owonu^r  ,nuler  the  l„w  ceiling  and  movinL 

hke  an  athlete,  rude   to   the  waiter.,   and   even  t       ' 
r,  "  i  ''''{'  ""^'  ^-  the  rest,  superbly  n  ^  g  nt  o 
eye.^body  an«    everything  but  the  fascina  ing  lady      So 

hZ; M  t     h.  '     '!..  '''" h'^  ''  '''''''  t'^'^  P---  »''   Miss 

':,  ^"^  fientleman  stopped  dead    annnllpH 

at  tins  prospect.     He  wheeled  about.    "Th'  v'iew  of    he 

luZ^"    '"'  ^"""  ^«  ^  *^«'^'  ^'^^  this  to  looL  at 

n^Zm^  vio'r'    7"'/''''  ^^'"'^"^  ^"t  she  went 
imii,  sun  smiling  and   giancuig  about   at  th^ 
meagre   eon,pany-a    couple   of    German    p  ofesso  s     ' 
French   pnest   and    the   solitary    Amoricar-Ladv    St 

Nho  puled  off  her  white  felt  hat  and  showed  a  small' 
untHly  head,   the  fair   hair  all    the   n.ore  effeetivr?!; 
be.ng  wu.dd.lown  into  a  curly  frame  for  the  Greuze 
ike  face.     The  gentleman  ^azed  with  an  air  of  conde 
seons.on  at  the  wine  list.     She  .sat  down  w  th  tlKhat' 
in  her  lap   her  two  elbows  on  the  table,  her  chin  on  her 
hands,  and   looked  frank  adorafon   at  her  companion 
Her  words,  however,  were  not  romantic.  ^  ' 

t  ood  !     f  ood,  Lionel,  or  I  perish  ' ' ' 
Quite  certainly  she  wjis  not  young,  this  ladv  ■  the  Hftlp 
ines  about  the  wide  red  mouth  and  at  the  corne i-s  o     1 
aughing  eyes,  those  little  lines  somehow  made    er  ch   d 
^sh  happiness  very  touching  to  Camilla.     Oh^^. ,  must' 

tered  the  lady  in  the  corridor^  '"  '^'  '"''^"°- 

"So  very  kind!     And  are  ym,  c,,..p  ,.^.,  „- .*      •    ■,  , 

You  Te  African,,  areo  't  youV    Oh,  I  ^M^^t  'C^'rl 
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but  for  tilt!  visitors'  book!" — and  upon  that,  the  inaitre 
U'hotel  bustliiijr  u|»stinrs  to  tell  Madanu-  that  Monsieur, 
the  man  of  .Madame,  had  sent  up  to  re(juest  Madame 
to  have  the  extreme  >,'oodness  to  deseend  at  once. 

p]n},'iish  voices  sounded  below.  The  lady  ran  to  the 
banisters  and  looked  over  "Michael!"  she  ejaculated 
with  nnt'ei^'nt'd  astonishment.     "The  children — ?" 

"Thiij'rr  all  rijrht."  To  Camilla's  ears  the  statement 
lacked  some  element  of  rea.ssuranee.  But  the  person 
chiefly  concerned  waved  a  hand  over  the  banister  and 
turned  back  to  say,  "My  brother's  jjot  through,  so  the 
road  nnisl  be  oj)ened.  What  a  pity!"  She  laujihed 
and  darted  a  look  of  almost  confidential  understanding 
at  the  person  harbouring  such  just  views  on  the  subject 
•  d"  sitting-rooms.  Her  final  word  of  thanks,  very  gra- 
cious and  charming,  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  strange 
voice:  "L)on't  wait  to  take  your  things  off.  Alice!" — 
the  lady's  jxTcniptory  brother  was  coming  upstairs. 
He  stopped  half-way.  presenting  no  more  than  the  light 
brown  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head.  "I've  come  to  take 
you  to  Bavura." 

'And  why,"  said  the  lady  hanging  over  the  banister, 
"why,  when  I'm  so  comfortable  here,  should  I  go  to 
Bavura?" 

"Because" — the  voice  was  tense  and  low — "your  hus- 
band is  there." 

She  reflected  an  instant,  and  then  in  that  airy  tone: 
"You've  given  me  a  reason  for  not  going  to  Bavura." 

"Well,  you  certainly  can't  stay  here." 

Camilla,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  her  room,  went  back 
and  shut  the  door.  Then  she  opened  her  window  wider. 
Down  below  a  dusty  travelling  carriage  waited.  The 
Alpine  air  bi.?w  in  with  that  tingling  pine-scent  that 
doubles  all  your  natural  forces.  Over  her  folded  arms 
she  leaned  far  out — thinking,  thinking.  She  was  still 
there  when  two  pieces  of  luersraEre  were  brnn^ht  out,  Shf 
drew  back,  but  still  stood  at  the  window  idly  watching 
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the  bestowal  under  St.  Amant's  superintendence     No 
Ae  couldn't,  after  all,  be  St.  Amant.    Who  was  he,  then 
—flying  away  from   the   wrath   of   "Michael"?    Miss 
Blood  came  out,  hatless,  with  a  travelling  bag,  and  that 
was  put   in.     Then   Lady   St.   Amant  appeared.    And 
the  man  who  couldn't  be  her  husband  handed  her  into 
the  carnage!     The  lady's  brother,  his  cap  pulled  over 
his  eyes  and  the  collar  of  his  dust  coat  turned  up,  came 
hurriedly  out  of  the  hotel  and  got  in  beside  the  lady 
rhe  other  gentleman  climbed  up  to  the  box  seat     The 
lady  waved  a  gay  farewell  to  poor  abandoned  Miss  Blood. 
L>on  t  forget  to  bring  the  walking  sticks!" 
Camilla  turned  from  the  window  wondering 
The  courier-maid,  too,  had  heard  the  new  gentleman 
call  the  other  man  Harborough. 

"I  always  thouglit  there  was  something,"  said  the 
courier-maid. 



Eight  weeks  later  Alice,  puffing  cigarette  smoke  at  Ca- 
milla s  ceilmg,  pointed  out  that  the  finger  of  Fate  was 
plainly  "in  it,"  or  why,  after  posting  about  in  little 
places  most  people  never  heard  of,  should  they  aU  turn 
up  at  Lugano?" 

Camilla  confessed  then  that  somebody  at  the  hotel  had 
said  the  other  travellers  had  gone  to  Lugano,  "and  I— 
I  couldn't  think  of  any  other  place.  Then,  too,  I  wanted 
to  go  where  I  wouldn't  need  that  courier-maid." 

"Why?"  Alice  paused  an  instant  in  her  envisagemont 
of  more  important  issues  to  say:  "Wc  thought  that 
woman  a  treasure.  Lionel  and  I  both  said  how  compe- 
tent she  was." 

"She  didn't  have  a  nice  mind,  that  maid." 

"Who  expects  a  servant,"  Alice  demanded,  "to  have 
a  nice  mind?" 

"I  do,"  said  Camilla. 

"Well,  any  way,"  Alice  persisted,  still  on  the  track  of 
occult  stciiar  influences,  "the  hotel  people  may  have  put 
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Lugano  into  your  head,  but  that  doesn't  explain  why 
you  and  Michael  and  I  should  all  go  to  that  al  fresco 
dinner  at  the  Santafedes'. " 

"Everybody,"  said  Camilla,  "who  goes  to  Lugano, 
dines  at  the  Santafedes'." 

"I'd  like  the  Santafedes  to  hear  you  say  so." 

The  English  wife  of  the  well-known  Neapolitan  would 
not  have  been  pleased,  little  as  the  lady  studied  conven- 
tions. She  made  her  own.  The  land  of  her  adoption 
had  become  a  cult  with  her.  You  might  abuse  England, 
if  you  were  so  foolish  as  to  wish  to.  But  you  were  not 
to  criticize  Italy.  Nothing  there  but  was  perfect  and, 
at  need,  under  the  Contessa's  personal  protection,  from 
the  beggars  in  the  streets  (such  dears!)  to  the  Botticellis 
on  the  walls,  and  the  fireflies  in  the  evening  dusk. 

Mrs.  Leroy  Trenholme  had  won  the  Contessa's  heart 
by  restoring  to  a  certain  little  church,  in  a  village  on  the 
Santafede  estates  an  altar-piece  which  had  been  stolen 
ten  years  before  and  sold  in  America.  Besides  being  a 
fine  example  of  early  Siennese  art,  it  owned  some  special 
quality  of  simplicity  and  tenderness  which  greatly  en- 
deared it  to  Camilla. 

The  winter  before  the  Swiss  journey,  chance  found 
Mrs.  Trenholme  at  the  ravished  shrine.  When  she  heard 
the  picture  described  she  was  seized  by  a  guilty  convic- 
tion that  the  missing  altar-piece  was  at  that  moment  in 
her  London  house. 

She  said  nothing  about  this  till  she  had  returned  to 
London,  called  a  council  of  experts,  and  made  sadly  sure. 
Naturally,  the  woman  who  had  restored  the  lost  altar- 
piece  was  a  welcome  guest  of  the  Santafedes  as  soon  as 
they  learned  of  her  presence  in  their  summer  haunt. 

Alice  St.  Amant,  to  her  momentary  discomfiture, 
found  the  American  there  one  evening.  A  slender  figure 
in  filmy   black,   standing   out   with    great   distinctness 

agai:i-t    !.:i\.    AniiC   asi'i   ^ -    ^ -^ - 

reception. 
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Lady  St.   Amant,   critically  observant  pvpm    ir,   +v,  4. 
moment  of  embarrassment,  said  to  l^^self     'l  V^J 
even  the  Frenchwoman  fails. ' '    .\o  o      could  'do '^wTh 
mourning  what  these  Americans  c^,uld  ^"     ""''^ 

AUe\ZZuZ:'t:  ^'f  "'^^  -^-l-'i-Propos.    However, 

The  jad,^  was  past-mistress  in  the  art  of  covert  observa 
tion.  Tins  young  Transatlar  ."c  widow  (apart  from  tlfe 
notorious  American  pushing-ness  which  had  ,naT  her 
scrape  acquaintance  through  the  device  of  1  e  sitti  ^ 
roon.)  was  a  person  whom,  in  the  absence  o  L  one  af 
borough  you-naturally,  if  you  were  Alice  St  Am  am 
tr  ofT'hrT  ""^"^^*^'-     '^''  -  ^he  Lvere  distin7 

for  th,s,  a,  Alice  had  Ions  ago  learned,     Evide!°ce    1 

no     o  knot  S  t''  """  ""="^''-     ''"'  -<""''"  ^«™^d 
Sh„  l.r.u  '^""^ncans  arc  expected  to  be  "chattv  " 

f'tf    But  a  J:^  s^nlnf :,  enfa^id'tlTd 

laughter  without  seeming  to  mind  .  .  .  was  it  nossihi. 

she  was  .,„st  as  pleased  to  be  let  alone'  '^         '' 

butisfiea  now  that  the  woman  was,,  't  going  to  claim 
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acquaintance  (and  Alice  flattered  herself  that  practice 
had  rendered  her  expert  in  detecting  these  signs)  she 
was  relieved  from  any  need  to  regard  this  person  in  rela- 
tion to  herself.  The  more  free,  therefore,  to  try  her 
hand  at  plucking  out  the  heart  of  the  stranger's  little 
mystery.  The  outer  expression  of  the  said  mystery,  was 
it  aloofness  1  Yes,  that  was  it !  But,  if  Alice  was  any 
judge,  the  aloofness  came  as  little  from  a  mistaken  idea 
of  the  woman's  own  importance  as  from  a  too  siniple- 
minded  conception  of  other  people's.  It  was  more,  Lady 
St.  Amant  decided,  a  lack  of  confidence — yet  not  in 
herse)^  you  would  say.  She  hadn't  the  air  of  being 
preoccupied  with  herself.  The  confidence  she  lacked  was 
confidence  in  other  people.  Yes — that  was  what  it 
meant! — that  look  of  being  on  her  guard  against  en- 
croachment. 

And  now  a  general  movement  in  the  big  room  as  people 
were  told  about  the  plan  of  dining  out  of  doors,  and  who 
was  to  bring  whom.  The  host  stood  a  moment  looking 
back  at  his  wife  before  leading  off  with  Lady  St.  Amant. 
A  military  personage  with  a  foreign  order  was  bringing 
the  American.  In  a  little  pause  she  answered  some  ques- 
tion, and  upon  the  sound  of  that  distinct  overseas  speech 
— Alice  recalled  now  the  look  on  her  brother's  face  as 
he  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  and  turned 
round:  "Mrs.  Trenholme !  Where  did  you  drop 
from?" 

Michael  must  have  known  her  well.  He  was  heard  to 
ask  how  Uncle  Paxton  was.  Alice  kept  a  discreet  back 
turned  on  the  lady,  revolving  many  matters  in  her  mind 
with  great  rapidity. 

As  they  all  made  their  way  through  the  moonlit  gar- 
dens to  the  table  spread  among  the  lantern-hung  ilexes, 
Alice  heard  her  brother  say,  with  unwonted  effusive- 
ness, "Isn't  this  glorious?" 

"  Charming— yes. " 

"Why  do  you  say  it  like  that?" 
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''Well-a  little  operatic,  don't  you  think?" 

She  Hfto^T    ''^'  "^  ^"^^  ^^''  ^^"''•'^  thinking  of!" 
She  lifted  her  eyes  as  if  to  challenge  his  boast    and 
then  convicted:    "Yes,  my  raggety  Florida  '' 
As  the  groups  narrowed  into  twos,  filing  down  the 

hhn  'iifrit    "'  'T""'  ''r  '^^^"^  ^^^  brotheneard 
mZu     fi^*"'"'  *^""  "^^^'^  t^^«  infantile-sound  ng  re- 

woodsV'       "'  ""''"'    ^°  ^'^^  ^^^^  t^-1^  «f  the  plney 

firmnesT' -  mU  ^^''  ^^"^^  answered,  with  unnecessary 
nrmness.       Makes  me  homesick ! '  '—Oh,  even  before  din 

MrVlrUT  "f  *-^/"-"  Afterwa'rds  theto  ttd 
Mrs.  Trenholme  toward  the  podere  to  see  the  fireflies 
among  the  corn.  Alice  waited  and  waylaid  MichaeT 
eo^Sn'.rr,  T.  '""  '^""^''•^^-  ^t  J".st  now?"  He 
A^e^:'^'  '"^'  ''''  *'^^"'  "^^'  ^*  --t  have  been 
''You  seem  to  know  a  great  many  of  her  relations  " 
But  It  turned  out  Aunt  Keziah  was  an  old  cobur;d 

ZTV  ^'  '""^^  ^''''^''  ^l"^«tion  Michael  wth  hat 
touch  of  reserve  Alice  knew  so  well,  had  .aid  "I  don\ 
know  anytlnn^  really  about  her  or  her  relattns  And 
what  does  it  matter  any  way?"  WhereunnnL  ^^ 
promptly  rejoined  the  lady  am'ong  thTo  Ive^rees     Yet 

reTsti  rtL;V'r  '^Z'''''  *^^-  --^  the  Iwi 
^rees,  ^vith  the  fireflies  blmking  their  golden  astonish- 

Alice  was   astonished   too.     The   more   so   when   .he 

Michael   ri;^r,'+    i.  V ,  ,^*  P^^^^PS  it  was  her  place. 

-Yn„  ].    r^  ^"^  '^^P  ^"'^  ^  millionaire." 

you  hadn  t  seen  her  since  her  husband's  death?" 

five  years':^o  '' "■"  ^'"  '^^  '"^  ^^^*  *-«  ^  ^-"-- 
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As  the  days  went  on  and  they  all  got  into  the  habit  of 
meeting  regularly,  Alice  realized  that  Michael — yes,  if 
you  please,  Michael!  with  his  nerves  of  leather — was 
quite  "jumpy"  about  Mrs.  Trenholme.  He  didn't  mind 
your  saying  she  was  dull.  "I  don't  call  her  specially 
clever  myself,"  he'd  say  with  quite  a  pleased  air.  But 
if  you  began  to  talk  too  intimately  about  her  "points," 
he'd  change  the  conversation,  or  get  up  and  leave  the 
room.     Michael! 

All  four,  Alice,  Mrs.  Trenholme,  Michael  and  Lord 
Harborough,  travelled  home  together. 

England  was  home  now  to  Mrs.  Trenholme,  too,  though 
she  had  been  a  householder  there  for  barely  fifteen 
mouths.  When  she  admitted  to  a  new  acquaintance  that 
she  had  no  talents,  she  should  have  excepted  housekeep- 
ing. Her  house  was  not  only  "very  well  done,"  as  they 
say,  it  was  quite  as  well  ordered  and  kept.  People  who 
didn't  know  her  well  were  prompt  with,  "Of  course!" 
Just  as  she  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  most  sought-after 
pictures  and  prints  and  Venetian  glass,  so  she  could 
afford  to  pay  for  quite  perfect  service.  But  the  truth 
was  that  her  admirable  servants  cost  her  less  than  indif- 
ferent ones  cost  her  friends.  Any  special  pains  she  took 
about  servants  lay  in  the  choice  of  them.  She  explained 
what  she  wanted  and  left  them  to  themselves.  She  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  those  whom  people  like  to  work  for. 


After  being  made  extremely  comfortable  at  Queen 
Anne's  Gate,  Lady  Alice  and  her  brother  could  but  rep- 
resent, on  their  return  to  Cumberland,  the  suitability  of 
asking  their  new  friend  to  Nancarrow. 

The  fire  of  shrewd  questions  from  old  Mrs.  Nancar- 
row—brave  as  she  was,  she  dared  not  level  them  at 
Michael — were  gallantly  met  by  her  daughter. 

"First  of  all" — Mrs.  Nancarrow  fixed  a  penetrating 
evr  on  her  interlocutor -"is  Micaael  in  love  with  the 
woman  ? ' ' 
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A\ell  he  liked  her  awfully-"    Alice  presented  cer- 
tain  small  but  significant  pieces  of  contributory  evidence 
These  induced  thoughtfuhiess  in  3Ii-s.  Nancarrow. 

With  anything  approaching  careful  handling  it  would 
in  Ahee's  opinion,  "be  all  right."  ' 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  point  out  the  desirable- 
ness, on  the  whole,  of  Michael's  marrying  a  childless 
widow  "richly  left,"  since  his  elder  brother  had  a  quiver 
full  (four  boys  and  two  girls)  and  all  too  little  string  to 
his  bow.     In  plain  English,  without  help  in  the  expen- 
sive matter  of  suitably  educating  his  sons,  Colonel  Geor-^e 
^ancarrow,  K.C.S.T.,  D.S.O,  of  the  10th  Hussars  serving 
in  India,  would  almost  certainly  be  forced  to  let  the 
family  place.     This  contingency  might  be  faced  by  a  man 
who  spent  so  much  of  his  life  abroad,  but  it  was  d  spectre 
in  his  mother's  eyes,  and  one  of  the  few  before  which 
she  blenched. 

Lady  St.  Amant,  herself  with  expensive  tastes,  a  hus- 
band who  spent  far  too  much  on  the  Turf,  and  with  three 
daughters  about  to  come  out,  as  she  said,  "one  on  top  of 
another"— Lady  St  Amant,  too,  would  find  a  millionaire 
sister-m-law  "fit  in"  very  well.     If  Queen  Anne's  Gate 
could  be  induced  to  open  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  "the 
girls  —what  a  spring-board  from  which  to  jump  into 
the  London  swim !    Great  fun  for  Camilla,  too,  Ladv  St 
Amant  decided,  to  have  all  that  young  life  going  on 
about  her.     The  future  had  brightened  perceptibly  since 
the  Lugano  days— but  no  word  of  that  now.     The  situa- 
tion was  dealt  with  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
wou.d  be  best  for  Michael,  apple  of  his  mother's  eye      If 
the  truth,  however  harsh,  was  ever  deliberately  withheld 
from  Mrs.  Nancarrow,  it  was  with  no  view  of  sparing 
her.     Why  this  was,  you  had  only  to  see  her  to  realize 
by  a  score  of  indications.    Nothing  frail  and  but  little 
grace  in  her  high-shouldered  angularity-a  something  of 
ph.ysical  as  distineuished  from  her  mental  decisiveness 
which  you  understood  better  when  you  knew  she  had  been 
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a  famous  horsewoman  in  her  day.  Even  now,  at  sixty- 
five,  she  drove  her  own  ponies  and  sometimes  rode  about 
the  estate.  As  her  tenants  descried  her  in  the  distance: 
"Ay,  ye '11  be  hearin'  the  truth  from  t'owd  wummani" 
they  would  say,  half  in  warning,  half  in  pride.  They 
were  used  to,  they  thoujiht  they  understood,  that  air  of 
uncompromising  directness. 

The  air  was  misleading.  Mrs.  Nancarx'ow  was  much 
less  direct  than  people  thought. 

"How  old  do  you  say  she  is?" 

"Looks  twoiity-six.     Says  she's  'nearly  thirty.'  " 

"Then  she's  thirty-five,"  said  Mrs.  Nancarrow  with 
decision. 

"Oh,  do  give  me  leave  to  know  a  little  something!" 

"Has  Michael  said  anything  to  her  yet?" 

"Not  so  far  as  I  can  gather.  You  know,  under  that 
frank  manner  Michael  is  the  most  reticent  being  alive." 
She  touched  lightly  on  her  mother's  various  plans  for 
him  in  the  past.  One  and  all  had  come  to  just  nothing. 
Michael  had  passed  his  thirty-sixth  birthday  and,  so  far 
as  anybody  knew,  no  woman  had  ever  touched  him  yet, 
unless  this  American —  "I  rather  think,"  Alice  said 
diplomatically,  "that  he's  waiting  till  he  can  see  what 
she'd  be  like  at  Nancarrow." 

"That's  sensible,  at  any  rate— if  it's  true."  What 
a.ssurance  had  they  as  to  the  woman's  financial  position? 

Alice  presented  the  grounds  for  the  faith  that  was 
in  her. 

But  ^Irs.  Nancarrow  was  not  easily  satisfied.  She 
asked  questions  Alice  had  no  answer  for. 

Mrs.  Nancarrow 's  point  was  of  greater  importance 
even  than  appeared  on  the  surface. 

Life  owed  something  to  Michael  Nancarrow.  His  sac- 
rifice in  giving  up  the  Navy  had  been  softened  for  him 
by  the  ever-growing  and,  up  to  now,  undivided  pa.ssinn 
of  his  life,  his  love  for  Nancarrow.  Most  unexpectedly 
the  sailor  son  had  made  an  ideal  country  squire  and 
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Master  of  Foxhounds.  He  developed  the  land.  The 
farms  on  the  estate  looked  up.  He  was  now  afforesting 
a  large  tract,  and  when  the  wrench  should  come  and  he 
should  have  to  resign  Naucarrow  to  his  elder  brother 
or  to  the  anticipated  tenant,  Colonel  George  would  find 
the  value  of  his  inheritance  enhanced. 

The  heart  of  his  mother's  desire  to  see  Michael  mar- 
ried and  settled,  was  to  see  him  settled  at  Nancarrow 
able  even  after  her  death  and  the  division  of  her  jointure 
to  go  on  hviug  at  the  old  place. 

"You  appear,"  Mrs.  Nancarrow  gave  a  slight  swing 
to  the  lace  lapp.ts  that  fell  down  either  side  of  her  lan- 
tern jaws^"you  appear  to  have  found  out  very  little  " 
Alice  was  annoyed  by  such  ingratitude.  The  little 
that  she  knew  she  had  been  obliged  to  glean  from  Ca- 
milla.   And  Camilla  was  not  an  expansive  person. 

This  fact  was  in  the  lady's  favour,  as  you  might  gather 
from  the  swing  of  lace  lappets  in  a  different  direction 
J^or  the  rest,  though  Mrs.  Trenholme  seemed  well  enough 
now,  she  had,  according  to  Alice,  been  delicate  as  a  child 
All  her  winters  somewhere  in  the  South.     Then  boarding 
school.     Then  she  married. 

The  name  Leroy  kept  on  cropping  up.     As  to  that 
gentleman,  Lady  St.  Amant  had  been  so  little  successful 
in  eliciting  information  that  she  wa.s  obliged,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  Mrs.  Nancarrow,  to  invent  a  little. 
How  long  has  he  been  dead  ? " 
"Three  years,"  Alice  answered  promptlv;  and  then 
to   guard   against   committing   herself   further,   she   ex- 
plained it  wasn't  ea.sy  to  catechize  a  woman  like  Camilla 
Trenholme  about  the  man  she  was  still  mourning,  behind 
that  wall  of  gentle  reticence. 

' ' Can 't  you  see?"  she  burst  out.  ' ' It  was  bad  enough 
tor  her  to  be  thinking  so  much  about  the  defunct.  We 
didn't  want  her  talking  about  him  too.  Much  hettPr  fnr 
her  and  everybody  to  forget  Leroy." 
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"You  don't  even  know  what  he  was;  how  he  made 

his—" 

"He  didn't  make  it.  Inherited  most  of  it— or  inher- 
ited the  land  that  Western  town  is  built  on.  What's  it."? 
name?— near  Duluth.  Anybody  who  knows  Duluth 
knows  the  Trenholmes." 

"Who  does  know  Duluth?  I  don't  believe  there  is 
such  a  place." 

"But  I'm  telling  you  the  Trenholmes  were  bankers 
before  the  Duluth  days.  It  was  Duluth  that  made  tliem 
millionaires."  And  here  was  the  motor  car  to  take  her 
back  to  the  station. 

What,  in  fiiie,  Alice  St.  Amant  thought  of  the  matter 
might,  she  herself  pointed  out,  be  judged  from  the  fact 
of  her  postponing  her  return  to  her  own  home  and  com- 
ing hot-foot  all  this  way  to  explain  the  situation  to  her 
mother. 

"]\Iichael  could  never  have  done  it— men  are  such 
geese— especially  Michael— about  things  of  this  sort.  If 
you'll  clinch  Camilla's  visit  I'll  come  back  and  see  you 
through  it.  Now  I  must  fly  to  the  bosom  of  my  family. 
Lord,  how  I  hate  Shropshire!" 


CHAPTER  II 

ON  a  late  September  afternoon,  crisp,  hi-h-coloured 
for  the  fell-country,  Michael  Xancarrow  met  the 
lady  and  her  maid,  at  a  little  station  miles  awav 
from  anywhere.  Camilla  found  it  as  characteristic  of 
i^ngland  as  it  was  all  unlike  her  own  land,  that  the  Ions 
express  train  should  be  stopped  here  by  special  re(,uest 
to  accommodate  the  guest  of  a  private  house.  "Just 
remind  the  -uard,"  Mr.  Xancarrow  had  written,  "though 
It  w-ill  no  doubt  be  all  right,  for  1  shall  telephone  the^m 
in  the  morning." 

As  the  train  slowed,  Camilla  looked  out.  He  was  on 
the  platform  with  a  -room  at  his  heels.  She  smiled  for 
some  reason  as  she  followed  his  quick  look,  darting  into 
the  recesses  of  each  tirst-class  carriage  and  then  quicklv 
on,  penetrating  the  next,  and  on  a-ain-all  so  swiftlV 
done  ,t  M-as  like  watching  the  flicker  of  a  cinematograph, 
.11  at  last  "Ah!-'  and  the  forward  swoop  to  claim  her 
His  face  was  more  than  welcome.     It  was  possession 

I  he  suchlen  violence  of  her  heart-beating  wns  soothed 
b.v  the  pleasant  matter-of-factness  in  his  "How  do  vou 
do.  Ins  way.  Vour  maid  and  Bickley  here  will  fook 
after  he  luggage-"  and  Camilla  was  out  of  the  station 
into  the  car,  whirling  along  by  his  side 

In  a  lonely  road  that  had  steeply  climbed  the  fell-side 
he  pomted  across  a  ribbon  of  river  to  Xancarrow'  set 
grey  and  beautiful  above  a  little  village. 

Till  this  vision  brought  ' '  Oh-h  ! ' '  ami  '  *  Tell  me 
to  Camilla's  lips,  she  had  said  almost  nothing  and  he 
very  httle-bare  commonplaces.     Had  she  had  a  good 
journey?     Was  she  sure  she  was  warm?-and  a  rear- 
rangement of  fur  rugs. 

An  extraordinary  Tnner  happiness  possessed  them.     It 
took  the  form  m  him  of  a  strong  assurance.     This  was 
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what  he  had  waited  for  all  these  years!  Now  it  had 
eome— come  home,  lie  for>,'()t  for  the  moment  that  he 
hadn't  yet  put  this  into  words. 

To  Camilla  the  hour  brought  a  sense  of  unreality,  a 
consuminjj  wonder — a  wonder  that  drank  her  breath. 
She  battled  more  conseiously  against  that  sense  of  breatii- 
Icssness  than  against  anything  else.  What  will  he  think, 
if  1  have  to  speak?  And  if  she  should  speak,  or  so  mueh 
as  move  suddenly,  would  Michael  and  the  car  vanish  like 
Cinderella's  coach?  She  sought  safety  in  motionless 
silence — a  stillness  like  that  of  a  being  under  a  spell — 
till  that  first  sight  of  Michael's  home. 

"Mainly  Tudor,"  he  said  in  a  commonplace  tone, 
"thoujrh  there's  a  bit  left  of  the  Elizabethan  house  that 
was  burned." 

"And  who  are  those  up  on  the  Tower — looking  oui  for 
you?" 

He  laughed.  "I  was  waiting  for  that.  They  are  look- 
ing out  for  my  enemies — those  turbulent  fellows  over  the 
Scottish  Border."  And  then  she  heard  that  the  figures 
up  there  against  the  sky,  grown  clearer  now  in  their 
attitude  of  fantastic  ferocity,  were  men  of  stone,  keeping 
their  ancient  watch.  Only  three  of  them  left.  The  sen- 
tinel on  the  East  had  "gone  below"  into  the  same  obliv- 
ion that  enfolded  his  flesh-and-blood  opponents  of  long 
ago. 

With  her  eyes  on  the  massive  square  of  the  tower: 
"I  love  the  Elizabethan  part,"  she  said. 

But  that  wasn't  the  Elizabethan  part.  That  was  a 
"pele"  and  older  still.  He  told  her  what  these  strong 
towers  had  stood  for  in  old  days,  not  only  to  the  people 
who  lived  in  them,  but  to  the  people  who  lived  round 
about.  Then,  more  she  felt  because  the  chaufTeur  was 
there  than  because  she  was,  a  mock-heroic  description  of 
an  "early  English"  master  of  Nancarrow,  dressed  in 
leather  and  bronze,  g-athering  the  countryside  into  the 
chamber  above  the  ground  floor:    "Bitter  cold  and  hor- 
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nbly  smelly."  For  all  the  precious  cattle  would  be  iu 
the  vaulted  hall  underneath,  driven  iiito  safety  there  at 
the  first  warninsr.  Drawbridf^e  up,  Imvvu.e.,  at  every 
lancet  and  the  watch  on  the  tower-" all  complete"  even 
to  the  pnest  in  his  tiny  cell.  If  such  thinj^s  interested 
her.  Mrs.   Irenholme  could  see  the  stone  altar  .still 

Jt  such  things  interested  her! 

She  had  seen  the  castles  of  northern  Europe  and  the 
palaces  of  Italy.  But  that  first  f,dimp.se  of  Nancarrow 
Tower,  its  crenellations  sharp  against  the  September  skv, 
had  brought  a  sud.len  rush  of  undefined  emotion,  a  feel- 
ing new  to  her  which  she  was  to  understand  better  verv 
soon.  "^ 

As  they  ran  through  Nancarrow  village  Michael 
turned  into  your  practical  modern  administrator  Here 
was  the  new  village  hall,  just  finished.  Those  cottages 
he  d  rebuilt. 

Camilla's  eyes  were  on  the  little  church.  "And  that 
has  a  stout  tower,  too. ' ' 

"Yes  Norman.  And  a  Jacobean  rood  screen— rather 
good,  they  say.  Some  brasses  that  people  were  always 
wanting  to  get  rubbings  of.  Charles  Ileathcole  vM  lov- 
explaining  it  all  to  you.  Charles  Ileathcote  is  our  local 
antiquary.  He  was  also,  it  appeared,  just  by  the  way 
the^ parson.  And  more  particularly  "a  cousin  of  ours '' ' 
A  cousin!"  she  repeated,  and  then  brought  out  one 
of   those   remarks   that   made   people   call    her   stupid. 

\\  hat  a  queer  chance  that  your  cousin  should  happen 
to  have  a  church  so  close!" 

She  was  told  that  a  cousin  "usuallv  got  the  livine  " 
It  was  in  the  gift  of  Nancarrow. 

''You  mean  you  can  have  whoever  you  like?" 

"Well,  when  the  living's  vacant,  whoever  has  Nan- 
carrow makes  the  appointment. ' ' 

Mrs.  Trenholme  concealed  her  boundless  astonishment 

She  noticed  that  thouL'h  her  hnst  ^jri  r.of  c — u  *~  ^    ' 
even  seem  to  notice  the  few  villagers  in  the  single  street, 
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their  fresh  country  faces  turned  friendly  looks  upon  him. 
As  they  ncared  the  park  gate  "We  are  just  ourselves 
till  tomorrow,"  he  told  her  in  his  no^diKont  English. 

"And  toinorrow?" 

"On*"  or  two  pt-ople  coming  to  shoot." 

The  tall  iron  ^'ates  were  opened  by  a  white-haired 
woman.     Michael  nodded  as  they  rushed  throng.^. 

"What  a  pleasant  face!"  said  Catiiilla. 

He  agreed.  One  of  his  oldest  friends.  "She's  been 
at  Naneurrow  longer  than  I  have.  liorn  in  the  lodge, 
there." 

The  car  swung  round  the  last  curve.  Straight  before 
them  rose  the  fac.-ade.  She  glanced  at  the  severe  en- 
trance.    What  was  it  going  to  be  like? 

"Alice— she's  here?" 

No;  Alice  had  telegraphed  to  say  she'd  missod  the  con- 
nection. A  later  train  would  bring  her  in  time  for 
dinner. 

Camilla's  heart  beat  faster  again,  yet  she  could  hardly 
have  said  whether  she  was  relieved  or  anxious,  as  she 
figured  to  her.self  the  first  hours  alont  with  Michael  and 
his  mother. 

She  was  the  more  surpriscf!  to  lifd  soni  ••jzen  persons 
of  all  ages  gathered  in  the  drawing-room,  at  a  table  long 
and  narrow  like  a  ship's  board. 

"My  mother,"  Michael  was  saying. 

From  behind  the  tea  urn  the  grey-haired  woman  with 
the  square  shoulders  put  jut  a  hand,  the  left  still  busied 
with  the  sugar  tongs.  "How  do  you  do?"  and  then, 
without  a  pause,  to  a  youth  at  her  side,  "Another,  Alec? 
Would  you,"  she  went  on,  turning  again  to  the  stranger, 
"would  you  like  to  go  up  to  your  room  first — or  will  you 
have  tea?" 

Michael,  engineering  some  movement  of  chairs,  an- 
swered for  her.  "Oh.  tea  first,  don't  you  think? 
Yes,"  he  decided,  "tea,  by  all  means." 

"Then  where  will  Mrs.  Trenholme  sit?"     Mrs.  Nan- 
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carrow  looked  at  Camilla  with  Michael  s  eyes  and  brow, 
hut  she  spolve  with  a  tlifferent  mouth.  Tlie  lower  part 
of  the  lonjr  face  wwi  rough-hewn,  the  chin  heavy,  the 
iinniodelled  lips  more  than  a  little  grim.  "Are  yuu 
cold?" 

31rs.  Treiiliolme  said  she  wasn't  cold.  But  she  seemed 
to  make  no  effort  to  disguise  the  fact  that  she  was  chilled. 
This  English  habit  of  i-igid  econozny  in  introductions, 
and  of  stripping  from  their  reception  of  the  stranger  the 
element  of  even  formal  geniaiity,  struck  Camilla  afresh, 
as  it  did  after  each  renewed  experience  of  the  jn-actised 
graciousness  of  Latin  peoples. 

IMichael  pushed  an  armchair  up  to  the  table  for  her, 
and  the  guest  sat  down,  a  prey  to  an  intensity  of  shyness 
she  had  not  known  since  childhood. 

"My  sister-in-law,  .Mrs.  George  Nancarrow.  And  this 
is  tlie  worst-behaved  of  my  nieces,"  Michael  went  on 
cheerfully.  Evidently  he  found  nothing  amiss  in  their 
reception.  "Anything  hot  left  under  that  cover,  Di?" 
A  footman  brouglit  in  a  fresh  pot  of  tea.  While  Mrs. 
Nancarrow  poured  it  out,  she  told  her  son  that  Tony 
had  cdine  in  with  the  news  that  those  Hatch  boys  had 
tlie  wiiole  village  by  the  ears  iigain. 

Mii'hael  smiled.  "What  have  the  little  beggars  been 
\i\'>  to  now  .'"" 

A  souii  1  of  suppressed  laughter  came  from  Tony's  end 
of  the  table.  Tony  was  evidently  the  nice  boy  with  curly 
brown  hair  and  a  wide  mouth  full  of  rather  pointed 
teeth,  white  and  shining  jis  a  dog's.  In  their  ■  ^t  voices 
the  young  people  eontiiuied  some  interrup>ted  argument. 
It  was  as  if  even  they  were  conscious  of  having  their 
I«irt  in  eonvenng  to  the  stranger:  "We  do  not  make 
the  smallest  ditt'erence  in  our  ways  because  of  you. 
"Whoever  you  may  be,  we  shall  not  by  any  majincr  of 
means  forget  tliat  Alec  P'airbairn  tiikes  two  lumps  in  his 
tea,  and  tiiaf  iony  is  telliin:  sometiiing  inten.sei'*-  r}rt- 
ing  to  us  which  is  Greek  to  vou." 
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Camilla  was  conscious  of  an  absurd  rush  of  gratitude 
towards  Mirliaol  for  siiiiliuf;  at  her.  She  tVlt  it  more 
tiiaii  kind,  it  was  miuiifieeut  in  him,  to  give  her  sugar 
and  cream. 

As  slie  sipped  her  tea  she  looked  round  on  one  of  the 
most  heautiful  rooms  she  Imd  ever  sat  in.  No  wonder 
these  English  loved  their  homes!  (.)ther  peoples  had 
their  pala('(>s  and  ca.stles.  Nowhere  out  of  Eniiland 
woidd  you  find  anything  to  compare  with  the  i)eeuliar 
combination  of  stateliness  and  homeliness  in  such  a  house 
as  this. 

Crilike  many  silent  people,  Camilla  was  no  shrewd 
oliserver.  But  she  took  in  certain  things  (and  this  ap- 
pliid  in  particular  to  states  of  feeling)  through  the  pores 
of  her  skin.  She  felt  rather  than  saw  that  while  ^Irs. 
Nancarrow  held  the  bahmce  in  the  middle,  the  gravity  of 
the  end  of  the  l)oard  opposite  Tony  was  maintained  by 
the  frog-faced  lady  \\  iio  must  be  the  governess.  It  never 
occui-red  to  .Mrs.  Trenholme  that  the  nice  fair  boy  in  tht,- 
early  twenties,  discussing  some  match  at  the  opi)osite 
end.  was  Tony  Nancarrow  "s  tutor.  He  was  certainly  no 
bar  to  Uic  gaiety,  kept  at  as  high  a  level  as  he  dared  by 
the  irrepressible  Tony.  Camilla  found  herself,  too,  smil- 
ing in  that  direction,  till  suddenly  it  occurred  to  her  that 
slie  was  being  unnecessarily  idiotic.  For  she  hadn't  seen 
the  point —couldn't  possibly,  in  a  conversation  so  allu- 
sive, catch  even  the  general  drift. 

She  forced  herself  to  try  to  follow  the  discussion  be- 
tween Mrs.  Nancarrow  and  her  son.  Chancing  to  catch 
Camilla's  eye,  "Hatch."  Michael  explaiiu>d,  in  his  single 
eft'ort  to  carry  Camilla  along — "Hatch  is  an  under- 
gamekeeper." 

"And  my  brother-in-law's  particular  pet !"  said  young 
Mrs.  Ceorge,  dimpling  and  laughing  as  though  she  had 
said  something  witty. 

Vli.       ttliiU  .Uis.     1  i  t-i!in:i:::t-  Witi!  r:j;:a:   i;:  iiiidiiL j  ,   c;:!U 

proceeded  to  take  off  the  cobweb  tulle  veil  she  had  worn 
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under  the  motor  wrappings  and  which  till  now  had  been 
merely  turned  up  to  her  eyebrows. 

"Not  so  much  a  particular  pet,  as  a  parti.uiar  good 
keeper,"  Michael   insisted.     "Good  in  the  kennels  too 
Best  all-round  man  on  the  place." 

Diana  exchanged  understanding  looks  with  the  red- 
headed youth:  "And  Hatch  doesn't  adore  Uncle  Mi- 
chael, does  he?    Oh,  no!" 

The  laughter  and  the  talk  went  on. 
After  unpinning  her  veil,   Mrs.   Trenholme  also   un- 
buttoned her  coat  and  unwound  a  gauze  scarf  from  her 
neck.     She   was  not  conscious  that  she  presented  that 
uncrumpled  appearance  after  her  long  journey— "long" 
according  to  English  standards-accpiired  only  by  those 
accustomed  to  journeys  longer  still.     Nothing  could  be 
plauier  than  the  black  cloth  uown  with  the  cambric  tunic 
under  the  severe  coat.    No  ornament  whatsoever.     The 
note  '  was  that  simple  neatness  which  is  one  of  the 
Iea.st  simple  things  in  the  world,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive.     The   covert   looks   that   had   followed    Mrs 
1  renholme  s  movements  made     .t  wonder  with  an  ab- 
surd sharpness  of  anxiety  what  was  wrong  with  her 
She  surprised  criticism  in  the  quicklv  removed  glance  of 
the  frog-faced  person  they  called  :\iiss  Colby      Camilla 
might  almo.st  have  heard  that  lady's  cautious  a^iide  to 
the  schoolgirl  sitting  next  her. 

"I  don't  trust  a  woman  whose  hair  is  like  that  after 

nine  hours  in  the  train  and  a  drive  in  an  open  motor  " 

Without   these   causes   contributory   to   dishevelment, 

Miss  Colby  s  sandy  wisj.s  would  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 

be  guiltless  of  looking  "like  that." 

Inside  the  neat  dark  head  the  thou-ht  took  .shape 

Since  they  didn  't  want  me,  why  did  thev  ask  me?"      ' 

No  one  would  have  suspected  that  she  was  growin^^ 

more  shy  moment  by  moment.     That  unwinding  of  the 

scarf  had  been  the  last  effort  of  an  ebbing  mobility.     She 
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had  come  to  the  po   ,t  at  which  she  was  doubtful,  however 
hungry  she  might   have  been,  whether  she  could  have 
put  "out  her  hand  for  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter.     For 
hers  was  the  form  of  shyness  which,  making  little  or  no 
show  on  the  surface  of  the  victim,  works  its  way,  so  to 
say,  under  the  skin.     The  muscles  become  taut  as  though 
under  some  excessive  physical  strain.     She  knew  of  old, 
she  lioped  she  had  out-rown,  this  sensation  as  of  locked 
laws,  of  lower  ribs  pressing  hard  against  tlie  stricture  of 
clothing.     The  time  which  seemed  so  long  was  a  matter  of 
only  a   few  moments,  while   Mrs.  Nancarrow  launched 
her  final— for  the  time  being— objurgations  of  the  Irn- 
guage   those    Hatch    boys   had   used.     Camilla's    inner 
misery  had  blurred  the  edges  of  the  talk,  not,  at  best, 
very  luminous  for  her;  still,  she  realized  that  the  discus- 
sion had  somehow  caught  up  and  become  entangled  with 
Charles  Heathcote.     That  the  Hatch  boys  had  fallen  foul 
of  "Cousin  Charles"  seemed  to  complicate  things  for 
Michael.     The    Hatches    might    be    unruly    in    Sunday 
School;  they  might,  as  :\Irs.  Nancarrow  declared,  have 
introduced  a  spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  village  un- 
known since  History  began :  but  they  could  n't  be  allowed 
to  cheek   His  Reverence,   as   ^Michael   called   him.     Did 
anvbody  know  what  they'd  said? 

''  h'nfher!"     Tony  was  being  begged  by  his  sisters  and 
enusins  to  "go  on."  ,    ,    ,. 

"I  mustn't."  he  said,  with  a  grin.  Ho  glanced,  halt 
mischievous,  half  wary,  at  his  grandmother. 

"Nonsense!"  said  his  younger  relations  sotto  voce. 
"Don't  be  so  aggravating,  Tony!" 

"It  isn't  my  fault,"  he  said,  showing  his  pointed 
teeth  with  delight  at  thought  of  the  revelations  he  was 
discreetly  withholding.    "/  don't  make  the  laws  in  this 

house."  .         .    ,  ,,       • ,  /• 
"I  wish  you'd  oftener  bear  that  in  mmd,      said  his 
j~,,+UpV    -nrjfh    s>    o-nnd-humonred    errimness.     And 
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without  troubling  to  alter  her  expression,  she  began 
eaterhize   Mrs.   Trenhohiie  about   her  knouit-dge  of  tn.' 
north  of  England. 

In  the  middle  of  one  of  Camilla's  replies,  [Mrs.  Xan- 
carrow  ijiterrupted  a  low-voieed  eonversati'on  between 
the  red-haired  youth  who  liked  two  lumps,  and  the 
two  older  ^qrls,  Blanche  sitting  next  him,  and  Ca- 
milla's neitrhbour  Diana,  who  leaned  across  the  board 
to  drive  some  arginnent  home. 

"What  difference  does  it  make?"  okl  :\Irs.  Nancar- 
row  asked  sharply.  'AYhat  does  it  matter  to  us  who 
are  letting  their  uirls  go?  Your  mothers."  she  added 
by  an  after-thougiit,  catching  one  mother's  obedient 
eye,  "don't  npprove  of  sending  young  girls  to  Charity 
Balls  in  London  hotels,  to  dance  with  Tom.  Dick  ajid 
Harry. " ' 

One  of  these  '"very  particular"  parents  turned  out, 
to  Camilla's  surprise,  to  be  the  absent  Alice!  Diana 
St.  Amaiit,  with  a  face  so  like  her  mother's,  ventured 
to  ur-re  the  charitable  cause  and  the  list  of  patrons. 

"There  are  people  who  like  posing  as  'patrons  '  "  her 
grandmother  returned  with  her  nose  high  '-and  like 
seeing  their  names  in  print.  All  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  U.S,  as  I  should  think  you  might  know  without 
being  told." 

Diana  accepted   her  drubbing  meekly. 

But  Mrs.  Trenholme  had  dr(ij)ped  her  eves.  It  was 
rude  of  Mrs.  Xancarrow  not  to  wait  for' the  answer 
to  the  question  she  had  asked  her  ^aiest.  Xeither  ques- 
tion nor  answer  was  of  importance,  but  the  interruption 
had  the  same  effect  upon  Camilla  as  beina  pushed  aside 
in  a  crowd.  "They  find  me  dull."  she  said  to  herself 
seized  again  by  that  constriction  of  shvness.  She 
thought  of  this  acquaintance  and  that— of  'the  bizarre 
young  Americans  at  the  Santa fedes'.  "  If  I  made  an  im- 
mense effort  and  threw  off  my  bad  habit  of  inst  sittino' 
still— if  1  rattled  and  told  anecdotes  and  screamed,  they 
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would  listen.  They  might  even  like  me."  She  leaned 
hard  against  that  inner  sense  of  stricture  with  the 
thought:  "Michael  must  see  I  am  being  a  failure." 
And'upon  that,  more  poignant  still,  the  anguish  of  home- 
sickness :     ' '  Oh,  why  did  I  come  ? ' ' 

She  hardly  heard  what  .Michael  was  saying  to  her  or  to 
any  one.  The  voices  beat  softly  on  ears  that  retained 
tones  and  cadences,  not  words. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  inner  wretchedness  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  introductions,  Camilla  was  unconsciously 
"getting  the  hang"  of  the  party. 

The  youth  who  got  two  lumps,  called  Alec  by  the  fam- 
ily and  Mr.  Fairbairn  by  the  governess,  was,  Camilla 
decided,  in  love  with  Diana  St.  Amant,  "worst-behaved 
of  ray  nieces."  But  the  Nancarrow  girl  Blanche,  who 
was  a  little  older,  thought  Alec  belonged  to  her.  And 
so  did  the  girls '  grandmother. 

They  had  all  finished  tea  except  Michael,  who  had 
been  called  away  to  the  telephone,  when  the  drawing- 
room  door  opened  impetuously  and  two  small  boys,  one 
a  mere  baby,  came  dancing  in,  followed  more  sedately 
by  a  girl  of  ten  or  so.  The  boys  ran  round  the  table 
to  thdr  grandmother,  calling  out   something  about  a 

pony. 

•'And  Michael  came  off  two  times!" 

' '  But  Sue  never  sat  up  on  the  pony.  Just  lay  on  her 
front  and  held  on  to  his  hair." 

"Ilis  mane,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Nancar- 
row in  her  deep  voice. 

The  children  went  on  chattering  to  her.  They  seemed 
to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  this  ungenial  woman. 

"Where  is  Uncle  Michael?"  the  oldest  boy  kept  re- 
peating. 

Mrs.  George,  who  looked  far  more  like  Blanche  s  sister 
than  her  mother,  went  over  to  a  Sheraton  cabinet^and 
took  out  boxes  of  blocks  and  wooden  animals.  *'V\"uat 
shall  we  build,  children?"    Down  on  the  floor  with  the 
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little  boys  she  sat  herself— like  them,  rosy  aiid  fair- 
haired  and  dimpled  and  smiling.  Camilla  only  now 
remembered  that  she  had  not  heard  Mrs.  Georye  say  two 
words  beyonil  the  i)hrase  about  Ilateh  until  that  (juestion 
to  the  ehildrcn.  Vet  she  had  shed  pleasant  -lanees  and 
sufihenig  sii:ik's.  You  had  no  feeling  that  Mrs.  George's 
part  in  the  family  picture  was  not  important  ;ind  fully 
sustained. 

^  "^^'here  is  Uncle  Michael  ?  "—the  question  came  airain 
Oh,  there  you  are!"  The  oldest  little  bov  jumped  up 
and  rushed  towards  the  door.  IMichael  picked  him  up 
ai  d  carried  him  upside  down  the  length  of  the  room,  the 
child  laughing  and  all  his  fuiffy  hair  falling  dowii  like 
a  golden  mop. 

The  tiny  one  also  left  his  blocks.  "Do  it  to  me  too 
Undo  Michael." 

Old  Mrs.  Nancarrow  seemed  with  difficultv  to  with- 
draw her  eyes  from  the  children.  '"Michael  tells  me 
you  are  fond  of  music,"  she  said  to  the  guest.  "Do 
you  ever  play  on  two  pianos?" 

The  form  of  the  question  puzzled  Mrs.  Trenholrae  for  a 
moment.  Then:  "Oh,  you  mean  four  handed  duets? 
No,  not  since  I  left  school."  The  answer  seemed  to  dis- 
courage Mrs.  Nancarrow  She  turned  to  her  daughter- 
in-law  with  something  about  Peggy  and  whether  her  tem- 
perature had  been  taken.  Mrs.  George  was  setting  out 
a  Ilalma  board  for  Sue's  benefit.  Camilla  'ooked  on— 
or  pretended  to— as  they  made  the  first  moves.  In  real- 
ity she  was  absorbed  in  Michael's  dealings  with  the 
smaller  children.  He  was  not  exactly  plaving  M'ith 
them.  He  pretended  to  be  in  great  need  of  another  piece 
of  toast.  He  made  little  rushes  and  abortive  dashes  at 
them  to  drive  them  off. 

"You  mustn't  make  them  wild,"  his  mother  remon- 
strated with  the  air  of  a  person  repeating  an  ancient 
warning.  They  returned  to  the  attack  and  climbed 
into  his  lap  and  en  to  his  shoulders.     He  laughed  and 
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went  on  crunching  toast  with  the  most  beautiful  teeth 
in  the  world.  As  she  watched  the  group,  Camilla's  sense 
of  strain  vanished  in  the  wonder  of  finding  this  man, 
unmarried,  yet  more  at  home  with  babies  than  Camilla 
had  ever  been  in  her  life.  It  was  Michael  in  a  new 
light— imagination  stirring.  She  was  not  pleased  at 
hearing  the  boy  railed  ^tUchael.  It  was  as  if  something 
had  been  taken  away  from  her.  With  that  thought  in 
her  mind,  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  found  old  Mrs.  Nan- 
carrow's  on  her.  Camilla  looked  straight  into  them  and 
they  into  hers.  Michael's  mother  smiled.  Though  Ca- 
milla forgot  to  do  the  same,  so  absorbed  was  she  in  the 
new  experience,  in  her  heart  she  was  saying,  "Oh,  like 
me  a  little,  Michael's  mother!" 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  tired?"  he  said,  and  Mrs.  Nan- 
carrow  answered  for  the  guest. 

"Yes,"  she  said  quite  kindly,  "you  must  rest  awhile." 
And  then  in  that  other  tone  she  called  across  the  room 
to  the  girl  who  was  again  monopolizing  Alec:  "Diana, 
you'll  show  Mrs.  Trenholme  her  room." 

Mrs.  George — Camilla  had  already  decided  she  was 
dull  but  nice— did  not  seem  to  recognize  the  desirability 
of  removing  her  niece's  distracting  influence.  "We've 
finished  our  game, ' '  she  said  obligingly.  " I'll  take  Mrs. 
Trenholme." 

"Diana!"  the  girl's  grandmother  repeated. 
Diana  came  forward,  flushed  and  wi  h  very  shining 
eyes,  while  her  Aunt  went  on  insisting  that  she  had  to 
go  up  anyhow  to  take  Peggy's  temperature. 

' '  Diana  can  sit  awhile  with  her  sister, ' '  said  Mrs.  Nau- 
carrow  with  decision.  She  explained  while  Mrs.  Tren- 
holme gathered  her  scarf  and  gloves,  that  Alice's  young- 
est child  had  been  too  ill  to  go  home,  and  so  in  their 
mother's  absence  the  other  St.  Amant  girls  had  come  to 
help  Pegg\'  through  a  tedious  convalescence.  "That's 
what  they  're  here  for, ' '  she  said,  with  a  significant  glance 
at  Diana.. 
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^liehael  was  at  thf  door  with  some  partint»  ehafT  for 
the  "worst-behaved  of  my  nieces,"  us  that  yoimj;  person 
followed  her  Aunt  and  .Mrs.  Trenhohue  out  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

From  the  first  landing  Camilla  looked  back  over  the 
heads  of  the  otlier  two.  Michael  still  stood  there  in  the 
drawing-room  door.  A  quick  smile  crossed  his  face.  He 
made  the  faintest  of  little  nods,  as  much  as  to  say :  "It's 
all  right,  all  gloriously  right! — trust  me  for  it." 


Nevertheless  Camilla  went  down  to  dinner  full  of  per- 
turbations. If  only  she  could  have  been  alone  this  first 
evening  with  Michael  and  his  mother !  There  was  some- 
thing very  daunting  about  these  large  English  families. 
Michael  seemed  to  belong  so  irrevocably  to  "his  people," 
as  he  called  them,  and  there  were  so  many  of  them  to  be- 
long to,  thai  surely  very  little  could  be  left  over  for  any- 
body else.  The  feeling  vanished  at  sight  of  him  waiting 
for  her  down  in  the  hall.  Before  she  could  drink  deep 
enough  of  that  cup  of  devotion  he  held  up,  Alice  came 
running  down  behind  them.  Her  appearance  had  the 
usual  effect  not  only  of  "livening  people  up,"  but  of 
making  them  more  natural.  She  led  the  conversation ; 
above  all,  she  led  tlie  laughter. 

Another  arrival  was  Hilda  Wilton,  a  highly  decorative 
young  lady  whom  Alice  in  the  drawing-room  after  din- 
ner explained  as  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  the 
family.  Lord  Maxwell  Wilton.  "Why  did  you  ask? 
She  interests  you?" 

Camilla  hesitated:  "I  was  wondering  if  she  was  a 
Nancarrow.  Your  brother  said  only  the  family  till  to- 
morrow. ' ' 

"It  hasn't  got  as  far  as  that,"  Alice  said  with  an  odd 
look,  "though  I  dare  say  some  of  the  family  are  ready 
to  think  of  Hilda  as  'belonging.'  "  As  if  to  indicate 
v.'hom  in  p.'srtienl.R.r.  she  Erl.snced  round  ni  her  si.o.ter-in- 
law,  and  then  flew  to  adjust  the  screen  between  her 
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mother  and  the  fire.     ^Uter  that  she  brought  Mrs.  Nan- 
carrows  workbaj:,  a  thing  as  big  as  a  pillow. 

Young  Mrs.  Xunrarrow,  i)lunip  and  pink  and  pleasant, 
in  a  curiously  tousled  evening  gown— she  might  at  least 
have  seen  tliat  the  laee  was  elean— sat  by  her  mother-in- 
law  smocking  a  little  frock.  Now  and  then  she  would 
otter  some  piece  of  information  of  an  impeccable  domes- 
ticity; Peggy's  temi)erature,  something  one  of  her  boys 
had  done.  Old  .Mrs.  Nancarrow  kept  up  this  desultory 
conversation  while  she  knitted  a  shawl  on  immense  tor- 
toise-shell needles  and  listened  to  everything  that  every- 
body else  in  the  room  wa.s  saying — especially,  Camilla 
thought,  to  the  young  people  chattering  in  groups  over 
their  colfee  cups. 

Alice  flitted  from  one  to  the  other,  but  finally,  like  a 
lar<^e  sulphur-yellow  butterdy,  her  chiffon-winged  figure 
alighted  on  the  cushioned  fender. 

"Come  over  here!"  she  called  out  to  Camilla,  who  was 
looking  at  a  strange  hothouse  plant  set  in  a  (juilc  wonder- 
ful Chinese  bowl.  ' '  There 's  no  doubt, ' "  Alice  went  on  as 
though  there  had  been  no  hiatus  in  the  conversation,  "no 
doubt  whatever  but  Hilda's  a  beguiler." 
"I  suppose  so,"  said  Camilla  dully. 

1  ou    suppose  — ! 
"Anyhow"— Camilla  seemed  to  wake  up — "she's  so 
pretty,  she  oughtn't       paint." 

Mrs.  George  Nancarrow  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  at 
this  indiscretion.  After  a  moment  she  got  up  and  joined 
Hilda  on  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"Bless  me!"  Alice  had  exclaimed,  also  staring,  "Hilda 
doesn't  paint.  Not  to  say  paint.  Not  any  more  than 
other  people."  As  Camilla  made  no  reply:  "I  sup- 
pose," Alice  went  on,  "you  think  I  oughtn't  to  have  any 
eyebrows  ? ' ' 

Camilla's  embarrassed  surprise  was  obvious.  She  in- 
duls?ed  i!i  ;'  fleetinsr  shamefaced  inspection. 

'Hadn't  .mv  noticed?"  Alice  said  with  her  rippling 
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laugh.  "It  isn't  everybody  who's  born  with  neat  little 
eyebrows  like  a  line  engraving.  And  having  no  colour, 
too,  that  doesn't  suit  everybody." 

Camilla  made  haste  to  return  to  Hdda.  "I  admit  — 
she  looked  across  the  room— "those  pink  cheeks  and  scar- 
let lips  do  give  a  girl  a-a-a— " 

"Well,  what  do  they  give  a  girl?"  ^^ 

"A  sort  of  jewelled  look.     Very  brilliant  at  night. 

Alice  took  up  the  word  "jewelled"  with  enthusia.sm. 
"That  exactly  describes  it.  Well,  I  may  tell  you,  Hilda 
isn't  the  kind  mv  mother  usually  imports— to—  You 
can  guess  what  for?  No?"  She  put  her  mouth  near 
Camilla's  ear:    "To  marry  Michael.     Hilda  s  a  sort  of 

last  hope."  .       ,,     ,^     ..    .,  ^ 

The  door  opened  and  the  men  came  in :  Mr.  Crott,  tne 

young  tutor,  Tony  and  IVIichael. 

"r/tis  one- Hilda— is  really  Nelly's,  my  sister-in- 
law's,  invention,"  Alice  went  on  in  her  gay  undertone. 
"Nelly  loves  Hilda.  I  don't  love  Hilda.  Do  you  love 
Hilda,  Michael?"  she  demanded  as  he  stood  in  front  of 

them.  ,  ,    ,j 

"Alice!"  said  her  mother.    "Come  here  and  hold  my 

wool." 

Alice  St.  Amant's  relation  to  her  mother  wrs  not  easy 
to  define.  There  was  real  affection  between  them,  Ca- 
milla could  see  that,  and  there  was  almost  constant  fric- 
tion. ^    „ , 

It  was  clear  that  old  Mrs.  Nancarrow  was  proud  of  her 
daughter's  wits  and  good  looks,  and  responded  like  the 
rest  to  the  something  electrical  in  her  which  differen- 
tiated Alice  from  the  others;  yet  the  sensitive  observer 
saw  that  Mrs.  Nancarrow  was  secretly  dissatisfied,  sec- 
retly on  the  watch,  secretly  .  .  .  afraid,  was  it  of,  or  for, 
her  daughter  Camilla  wondered  ? 

"Well?"  Alice — at  her  mother's  knee— her  thumbs 
upright  above  the  taut  hank,  turned  her  head  and  caught 
Camilla's  eye:  "what  do  you  make  of  us?" 
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The  guest,  abashed,  «ave  a  little  inner  gasp. 

"Don't  look  at  Michael  to  help  you  out." 

"What  I  'make  of—'?  Well,  1  can  see  you  are  very 
unlike  the  rest  of  your  family,  anyway." 

There  was  a  little  burst  of  laughter.  Even  Mrs.  Nan- 
carrow  smiled  grimly  without  looking  away  from  her 
wool-winding. 

"Ah,  you  see,"  Alice  threw  in,  "Camilla  never  knew 
my  poor  father.     He  was  very  like  me." 

"Nonsense! "--but  Mrs.  Naucarrow  was  drowned  in 
renewed  laughter. 

"You  see,"  Alice  went  on,  "his  grandmother  was  a 
wild  Irishwoman.  There  she  is."  She  lifted  her  auda- 
cious face  to  a  full-lenj,'th  portrait  of  a  lady  standing 
by  a  great  staircase,  drawing  on  a  glove,  a  shady  hat 
set  aslant  on  auburn  curls,  a  greyhound  by  her  side. 

"Looks  like  a  Romney,"  Camilla  murmureri. 

"It  is  a  Romney.     But  Raeburn  does  your  real  Nan- 

carrow  best. 

Hilda  had  come  drifting  across  the  room  with  an  aim- 
less air,  and  seemed  rather  surprised  on  the  whole  to  find 
herself  opposite  Michael.  She  asked  some  question  about 
the  shooting  party.  Michael  had  risen  and  was  explain- 
ing. . 

"Michael!"  Alice  called  out,  "can't  you  see  Camilla  is 
dying  for  us  to  show  her  the  pictures  ?  Here,  Hilda,  you 
hold  the  wool." 

Mrs.  Nancarrow  gave  her  daughter  a  look  over  her 
spectacles  and  lifted  the  wool  off  Alice's  hands.  "I've 
wound  enough,"  she  said. 

"Let's  show  her  the  Sir  Joshua  that's  just  like  you. 
Alice  swept  the  two  towards  the  end  of  the  room.     She 
had  a  nervous  momentum  that  carried  you  along  in  its 
current.     Camilla  resisted  it.     She  stood  looking  back  at 

Hilda.  .      ,,, 

"Do  you  know  them  so  well  you  aren't  eommg? 
Hilda  wavered.     Camilla  waited  for  her. 
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Whothor  it  was  tliat,  or  for  some  loss  definable  reason, 
by  the  time  the  evening  was  over  the  sentuuent  of  the 
younger  people  at  all  events  was  plainly  in  favour  of 
the  new  friend. 

Over  the  eandle-lighting  in  the  hall  there  was  eompeti- 
tion  as  to  who  should  take  Mrs.  Trenholme  up  to  her 
room. 

"Baj-'S  I  take  her,"  sut,'gested  Tony. 

''Nonsense!  it  isn't  a  hoy's  plaee.     /  shall." 

"Not  at  all !  She 's  my  mother 's  friend,  and  she 's  only 
your  aunt's  friend." 

"That's  nothint,'  if  she'd  rather  have  me." 

"IF!—" 

They  bickered  gaily. 

Old  Mrs.  Naiiearrow  looked  on  without  a  sign. 

When  the  guest  had  gone  up  with  Diana  in  her  train, 
Alice  lingered,  on  pretence  of  carrying  her  mother's 
wool-work  and  candlestick.  With  her  brilliant  face 
tilted  sideways,  "Well?  .  .  ."  she  in<iuired. 

"Go  to  bed";  the  old  lady  lent  her  cheek. 

"She's — a — "  Mrs.  (Jeorge  lowered  her  voice  as  she 
glanced  up  at  the  figures  disappearing  round  the  angle 
of  the  stair — "she's  a  little  (juiet,  don't  you  think?" 

"Yes — thank  uod!"  Alice  agreed  witii  fei-vour. 

"At  all  events,"  her  mother  admitted,  "she  is'i't  one 
of  your  'bright'  Americans," 

"Oil!  if  she'd  been  'bright,'  we'd  never  have  brought 
her,  would  we,  Michael?" 

Michael  laughed.  "Coming  to  talk  to  me  while  I 
smoke?"  he  asked  his  sister. 

"Not  ye'i.  I've  got  to  go  up  and  get  her  first  impres- 
sions, 'hot  and  hot.'  Fun  to  hear  what  she  really  thinks 
of  us!" 

"If  you  do,  I'll  give  you  sixpence,"  Michael  called 
from  half-way  down  the  corridor.  As  the  smoking-room 
door  shut,  mother  and  daughter  exchanged  looks. 
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After  sitting  with  Canulla  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
front  of  tlie  bfUrootn  lire,  Alice  felt  the  eliunee  uf  win- 
ning that  .sixpence  very  slight.  Direct  attack  on  Cuiuil- 
lu's  reserve  having'  failed,  Alice  tried  a  tlank  movement. 

"You  mustn't  be  afraid  of  my  mother." 

"Afraid?"  Camilla  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  indeed. 

"Oh,  a  ;40od  many  people  are,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  came  reflect ively,  "I  suppose  so." 

"And  why  mit,'htn't  you  be?" 

Camilla  considered  that.  ' '  I  should  never  be  afraid  of 
anybody,"  she  broujrht  out,  "who  was  herself  afraid. |^ 

■■'},\y  mother  afraid!     And  of  what  in  the  name  of  —  " 

"oil,  of  more  than  one  thint,'-" 

And  nothing  that  Alice  could  say  would  get  a  word 
more  out  of  her. 

"You're  a  queer  crej'ture!" 

"Am  I?" 

"But  I  rUher  h.ve  you  all  the  same."  Alice  kissed 
her.  "Now  I  must  go  down  and  have  a  cigarette  with 
Michael." 

"I  thought  you  told  rae  you  weren't  allowed—" 

"I  told  you  if  I  had  a  cigarette  in  my  bedroom,  I  had 
to  smoke  up  the  chimney." 

"Because  she  'wouldn't  have  women  smoking  in  her 
house.'  And  1  noticed  you  didn't  smoUe  after  dinner." 
It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  Camilla  had  seen  that 
indulgence  omitted. 

"Oh,  even  Michael  mayn't  smoke  in  the  drawing-room 
here,"  Alice  said,  smiling.  "But  Michael  and  I  have  a 
little  fiction— that  he  enjoys  his  cigar  the  more  if  I  go 
and  talk  to  him  while  he  smokes  it." 

"How  can  you  be  sure  your  mother  mightn't  take  it 
into  her  head  .some  night — " 

"To  go  into  the  smoking-room?  Why  on  earth  should 
she?" 

it    silc    3U3pt:v;it-wi — 

"Oh!  .  .  ."  Alice's  odd  laughter  perplexed  the  guests 
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"Aren't  you  ever  nervous  for  fear  she  might  catch 


you 


v 


"The  last  thing  she  wants  is  to  catch  me." 
"You  don't  mean  she  knows  all  the  while?" 
"Knows  i  smoke?     Well,  of  course." 
' '  But  knows  you  smoke  here  ? " ' 
"With  her  nose?"     Alice  laughed  again. 
"Just  lets  you,  so  long  as — " 

"So  long  as  I  don't  flaunt  it.    Does  that  shock  you?" 
"It — surprises  me  a  little." 

"You're  about  ten  in  some  things,  Camilla."     Alice 
kissed  her  again  before  she  ran  down  to  Michael. 


CHAPTER  III 


NOT  for  nothinj-'  had  Mrs.  Trenholme  carefully  in- 
quired the  hour  of  breakfast.  She  was  down  on 
the  stroke. 

A  beautiful  long  room  full  of  pale  shining— tne  shin- 
ing of  old  silver  and  the  shining  of  a  sun  that  was  more 
silvery  than  golden.  The  guest  stood  at  the  window 
looking  out.  It  occurred  to  her  as  odd  that  everybody 
in  so  large  a  party  should  be  late. 

Presently  a  voice  :    "Oh,  you  are  down  already ! " 

Mrs.  Trenholme  turned  to  face  her  hostess.  They  said 
"good  morning."  Conscious  of  a  something  indefin- 
able in  the  air,  the  guest  inquired:  "Wasn't  it  the 
breakfast  bell?" 

Yes,  it  was  the  breakfast  bell:  and  Mrs.  Nancarrow 
apologized  for  her  three  minutes'  tardiness.  She  men- 
tioned the  extent  of  her  dereliction  with  a  certain  tart- 
ness. Mrs.  Trenholme  noticed  later  that  those  who 
weren't  so  punctual,  and  those  who  were  downright  and 
even  fearfully  late,  were  not  reproached.  Nor  was  the 
clock  called  to  witness— not  even  silently— to  their  late- 
ness, as  it  had  been  called  to  witness  the  stranger's 
promptitude. 

^Yhile  they  were  still  alone:  "What  arc  you  going 
to  have?"  Mrs.  Nancarrow  asked. 

^Irs.  Trenholme  looked  up  and  down  with  a  hasty  im- 
pression that  there  was  more  silver  on  the  table  than 
anything  else.  There  seemed  to  be  quite  extraordinarily 
little  to  eat.  Shining  racks  of  severe,  unbuttered  toast, 
plates  of  biscuits-  she  knew  she  must  call  them  scones, 
and  the  inevitable  marmalade.  Not  a  single  comforting 
hot  dish.  Unless  you  called  "a  dish"  the  boiled  eggs, 
each  in  its  silver  cup,  all  sitting  in  a  kind  of  cruel  siaud. 
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The  sight  of  the  equipage  in  front  of  her  hostess  re- 
vived a  sinking  courage:    "May  I  have  coffee,  please?*' 

She  was  given  coffee. 

She  heard  the  weather  defined.  If  her  opinion  had 
been  asked,  which  it  wasn't,  she  would  have  said  it  was 
hungry  weather.  A  good  night's  sleep  in  this  fine  air 
had  given  her  a  regrettably  good  appetite.  She  helped 
herself  sadly  to  a  seone.  While  she  buttered  it,  the  host- 
ess, who  had  risen  for  some  reason,  returned  to  her  place. 

The  ' '  reason ' '  sat  revealed  on  the  plate  she  put  down 
behind  the  urn.     Sausage! 

Now  where  on  earth  had  this  greedy  old  woman  found 
the  sausage  ?  Camilla  blinked  with  astonishment  at  the 
unexplained  phenomenon.  And  why  was  there  only 
one  ?  Could  it  be  one  of  those  odd  things  prescribed  by 
the  doctor?  "At  9  :30  A.  ii.— for  aged  ladies  with  short 
tempers:  One  Sausage."  The  savour  of  it  rose  upon 
the  air.     Oh,  for  a  sausage ! 

Camilla  cast  a  hungry  look  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 
It  had  not  been  opened  since  ^Irs.  Nancarrow's  entrance. 
The  solitary  sausage  had  certainly  not  been  brought  in 
by  a  servant.  And  where  were  the  servants?  Had  they 
ail  given  notice,  and  gone  off  in  a  body?  But  after  all, 
she  reflected  gloomily,  what  was  there  for  a  servant  to 
hand .'  She  understood  now,  she  told  herself,  why  the 
American  breakfast  was  supposed  to  be  excessive. 

Oh.  for  an  American  breakfast! 

The  schoolgirl  Marjory  St.  Amant,  came  in  with  little 
Sue  Xancarrow  hanging  on  her  arm;  and  soon  after, 
Nelly  and — Heaven  be  praised  ! — ^lichael. 

During  his  greeting  Camilla  wondered  how  his  cheer- 
fulness would  stand  the  sight  of  that  lonely  sausage  on 
his  mother's  plate. 

"But   you    aren't    eating    an.vthing — that    won't    do. 
What  will  you  have?"  he  repeated  the  tantalus  question. 
"I'm  having — coft'ee, "  said  Camilla  in  a  tone  of  self- 
denial. 
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"Oh!  but  you  must  see  what  there  is  to  eat."  And 
then  Michael  began  to  walk  about! 

She  noticed  now,  that  instead  of  sitting  down  to  their 
breakfast,  these  extraordinary  people  were  all  walking 
about!  Hilda,  who  had  come  in  just  after  Michael,  and 
now  Tony  and  Mr,  Croft,  Blanche,  Diana — they  had 
every  one  of  them  gone  strolling  about,  talking  and 
laughing,  on  the  side  of  the  room  behind  Camilla's 
back. 

"Come  and  see  what  there  is,"  Michael  called  out. 
And  though  it  wasn't  manners  at  all,  in  America,  for  you 
to  leave  the  table  once  you  had  sat  down,  Michael  evi- 
dently expected  her,  too,  to  go  walking  after  her  food. 
For  there  it  was.  A  side  table  like  a  hotel  buffet.  An 
arrangemejit  to  keep  covered  dishes  hot.  Michael  and 
the  others  lifted  the  covers,  to  reveal  breakfast  bacon, 
iish,  devilled  kidneys,  and — oh,  consolatory  sight! — the 
rest  of  the  sausages. 

Camilla's  spirits  rose. 

For  all  her  interest  in  the  covered  dishes,  she  kept  look- 
ing at  Michael  as  he  helped  her.  What  good  spirits  he's 
in,  her  first  thought.  Her  second,  how  good  to  look  at! 
Not  the  first  time,  naturally,  she  had  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. But  as  her  eyes  followed  him:  "It's  the  first 
time  I've  seen  him  dressed  for  riding,"  she  excused  her- 
self. Never  had  his  clean-limbed  spareness,  his  physical 
fitness  been  so  striking  to  her  sense. 

Not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  on  the  lightly  moving 
body;  and  his  face.  .  .  .  !  She  remembered  the  retort 
some  one  made  on  hearing  "beauty  is  but  skin  deep." 
Yes,  but  if  "ugliness  goes  to  the  bone"  with  Michael, 
she  thought,  comeliness  does.  She  had  known  all  that 
for  weeks.  For  some  reason  his  "morning  face"  pleased 
her  today  so  intensely,  she  could  hardly  keep  her  eyes 
away  from  that  clear  pink  and  tan ;  the  tan-coloured  hair 
and  nuiiistafhe,  the  trrev-blne  eves,  and  tliose  sound  teeth 
of  his  crunching  toast — yes,  it  wasn't  romantic,  but  she 
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should  always  think  he  look  2d  his  best  laughing  and  eat- 
ing toast  and  marmalade. 

Fortunately  for  Camilla's  comfort,  she  had  no  idea  of 
how  critically  her  own  "breakfast  form"  was  being  ob- 
served. When,  with  hunger  appeased,  she  glanced  up 
and  down  the  long  table  at  these  fresh-cheeked  people, 
and  said  to  herself  that  it  was  really  in  the  morning,  not 
Michael  only,  but  all  these  Nancarrows  looked  their  best 
— she  was  unconsciously  "very  hot,"  as  the  children  say 
in  the  game.  She  was  coming  close  to  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  major  do5,'mas  of  the  house. 

Mercifully  hidden  from  the  ken  of  strangers  was  the 
fact  that  many  a  guest  who  had  come  well  out  of  the 
ordeal  of  dinner,  met  defeat  at  the  breakfast  table. 
Every  one  but  Camilla  was  well  aware  of  Mrs.  Nancar- 
row's  dictum:  "I  judge  a  woman  from  the  appearance 
she  makes  at  breakfast."  No  amount  of  evening  bril- 
liancy atoned,  according  to  Mrs.  Nancarrow,  for  a  heavy 
eye,  a  careless,  or  a  too  elaborate  toilet ;  or  a  complexion 
that  showed  muddy  in  the  unsparing  light  of  morning 
-  -for  an  appearance,  in  short,  that  did  not  give  an  im- 
pression of  being  well-rested,  well-tubbed,  well-brushed 
and  freshly  clothed. 

In  her  mother's  unsparing  eye  Alice  saw  reflected  her 
own  satisfaction  in  the  unflawed  creaminess  of  Camilla's 
skin,  the  freshness  of  the  convent-made  lawn  tunic  show- 
ing under  the  slashed  black  silk  jacket  and  held  high 
about  the  throat  by  a  little  brooch  of  pearls  fashioned 
like  a  spray  of  HI; -of-the-valley.  No  chains  round  her 
neck,  no  rings,  no  bracelets,  no  bang! 

^Michael  was  talking  to  Tony  and  Mr.  Croft  about  tar- 
pon fishing. 

"Went  fishing  for  tarpon  and  caught  a  Camilla," 
Alice  said  in  a  darin'4  aside. 

He  hadn't  caught  Camilla  on  that  occasion;  but  that 
didn't  matter  ou  a  delicious  morning  like  this,  when  after 
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all — after  five  long  years — he  had  caught  her.     So  his 
confederate  look  exulted. 

"And  what  sort  of  a  place  is  Florida,  anyway?"  Alice 
asked. 

Again  an  exchange  of  glances — a  sort  of  Freemason 
look:    We  won't  tell  them. 

Camilla  listened,  amused  by  the  description  of  the 
storm  that  interrupted  pursuit  of  the  tarpon  and  left 
Michael  and  his  three  companions  stranded  one  wild  night 
on  the  Florida  coast.  "Rain ?  You've  got  to  go  to  Flor- 
ida, haven't  you?"  he  appealed  to  her,  "to  get  rain." 

Oh,  they  knew. 

"Well,  there  was  no  inn — nothing.  Yes,  there  was  a 
little  desc'+ed  school-house.  Locked.  Of  course,  we 
broke  in.  It  was  shelter.  It  wasn  't  anything  more. 
Tired?     Hardly  able  to  stand.     Jack  and  Evelyn — " 

"Evelyn!"  exclaimed  Camilla.  "You  took  a  girl  on 
a  trip  like  that!" 

"No,  no!     Evelyn  was  a  man." 

It  must  be  some  joke.     So  she  smiled. 

"Evelyn  and  Jack  simply  tumbled  on  the  floor  and 
went  to  sleep.  I  came  off  best,"  he  laughed.  "There 
were  rats  running  about  as  big  as.  .  .  .  But  I  slept  on 
two  forms. ' ' 

"Whose  forms  did  you  sleep  on?"  Camilla  asked 
with  a  horrified  look. 

"Why,  the  only  ones  there.  Two  together,  and  I 
lay  down — " 

"On  /op  of  them?" 

"Why  not?" 

"They  let  you?" 

"Let  me  what?"  said  Michael,  bewildered. 

"They  didn't  mind!— too  tired.  I  suppose,  to  object." 

Michael  leaned  across  the  table,  laiighing  and  saying, 
"One  or  other  of  us  seems  to  be  a  little  mad  this  morn- 
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"Not  at  all,"  she  returned,  with  dignity.  "I  should 
never  have  thought  it  very  nice  of  you  to  lie  down  on 
your  poor  tired  friends. ' ' 

* '  No,  no  I     I  said  on  two  forms — ' ' 

"Well,  weren't  their  poor  bodies  the  only  'forms,'  as 
you  call  them,  there?" 

The  gale  of  laughter !  through  which  Michael,  when  he 
found  breath,  said  between  gusts:  ''School-room  forms. 
Seats.     Without  backs — " 

' '  Oh-h  1 ' '  with  an  abashed  look.  ' '  How  should  I  know 
you  called  a  bench  a  form  ? ' ' 

As  the\-  stood  together  in  the  hall  after  breakfast: 
"Evelyn,"  she  said,  "tell  me  about  Evelyn." 

And  when  he  had  done  so,  she  asked  him  if  he  was  sure 
it  wasn't  a  joke.  Well,  then,  if  it  wasn't,  all  she  could 
say  was  she  was  glad  they  hadn't  given  him  a  girl's  name. 

Michael  was  to  ride  over  to  his  uncle's  to  meet  the 
g'uns:  "Alice  says  it  would  be  too  far  for  you.  But 
we'll  all  be  back  to  luncheon."  And  lower,  for  her  ear 
ouly :     "1  expect  my  mother  will  show  you  the  gardens." 

But  she  didn't.  Mrs.  Naucarrow's  morning  was  ap- 
parently a  much-occupied  time.  She  was  heard  giving 
orders,  settling  this  one's  business  and  that  one's  pleas- 
ure, up  to  the  moment  when,  in  the  act  of  getting  into 
the  motor  car,  she  adjured  Alice  to  "be  about  in  case 
those  women  should  come  early."  As  for  herself,  she 
would  be  fortunate  if  she  were  back  in  time  for  luncheon. 
Over  the  back  of  the  open  car  the  final  injunction: 
They  were  not  to  wait. 

Alice,  too,  seemed  to  have  plenty  to  do.  Mrs.  George 
was  with  the  children.  The  young  people  scattered  to 
le.ssons  of  various  sorts.  The  grown-up  Diana,  and  even 
Blanche,  who  was  understood  to  be  "out,"  one  and  all 
had  lessons  of  some  kind. 

Camilla  turned  over  the  papers  in  the  hall,  and  then 
went  and  wrote  letters. 

The  morning  seemed  long.     At  intervals  she  said  to 
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herself :     "I  wish  I 'd  known  they  call  a  bench  a  form. 
I  must  pay  great  attention."     How  they  had  laughed! 

At  luncheon,  Mrs.  Xancarrow  in  her  place,  and  Michael 
back  with  three  new  men.  Two  were  quite  young,  and 
turned  out  to  be  cousins  of  the  Nancarrows'.  The  older 
man,  a  red-faeed  Colonel  in  the  Guards,  was  married, 
and  the  two  smart  ladies — smart  as  a  well-groomed  horse 
is  smart — were  respectively  the  Colonel's  wife  and 
daughter.  Mrs.  Williainson-Ames,  like  Mrs.  George  Xan- 
carrow, though  in  a  totally  different  way,  looked  too 
young  to  be  the  mother  of  the  tall  girl,  Miss  Ethel,  just 
Blanche's  age  and  her  great  friend.  Camilla  decided 
that  the  reason  you  thought  of  thoroughbred  horses  when 
3'ou  saw  the  Williamson-Ames  ladies,  wasn't  only  be- 
cau.se  the  material  of  their  admirably  tailored  clothes 
reminded  one  of  horse-blanketing,  and  not  even  because 
they  had  so  much  leather  about  them — brown  leather 
belts,  leather  buttons,  skirts  leather-bound,  a  brown 
leather  band  round  each  smart  felt  hat — their  very  gloves 
and  boots  somehow  more  "leathery"  than  anybody 
else's;  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  extensive  area 
thej-  covered.  Xo,  it  was  chiefly  their  long,  handsome 
faces  a)id  flat  cheeks  which  kept  reminding  you  of  horses. 
Camilla  supposed  Alice,  too,  must  have  been  struck  with 
this  resemblance,  for,  as  they  went  in  to  luncheon,  she 
whispered:  "Thoroughbred  look  about  her,  don't  you 
think?''  And  then  she  added:  "Granddaughter  of 
Lord  Hathersage. " 

Luncheon  was  rather  a  trial. 

Michael  tried  to  save  her,  but  her  lack  of  presence  of 
mind  had  set  her  firmly  down  a  long  way  from  him, 
between  the  governess  and  Blanche.  Camilla  scarcely 
spoke,  but  where  everybody  else  was  talking  and  laugh- 
ing, she  hoped  her  silence  would  be  unnoticed. 

"You  are  coming  out,  too?"  Michael  called  down  the 
table  to  her  when  the  coffee  came  in. 

Camilla  was  the  only  woman  there  noL  wearing  a  hat, 
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except  the  governess, 
must  come." 


'Yes,  yes,"  he  went  on,  "you 


A  more  perfect  afternoon  was  never  seen.  At 
Michael's  side,  through  the  park  and  following  the  Bray- 
brook  down  to  a  little  lake.  You  came  on  it  withoui 
warning,  as  you  made  your  way  through  its  encircling 
coppice— there  suddenly  it  was,  shining  below  you,  rush- 
fringed,  unruffled,  and  rather  secret,  guarding  a  look  of 
loneliness.  With  -ts  thickets  and  its  tangles  beyond  the 
tall  rushes,  it  qu'nc  achieved  its  little  ell'ect  of  Wild  Na- 
ture. You  could  forget  the  perfectly  kept  paths  that 
brought  you  here,  the  ordered  statelines.s  of  the  park  you 
had  left  behind,  where  was  never  a  dead  branch,  no  mark 
of  decay  or  accident,  neither  windfall  nor  lightning 
stroke.  Camilla  thought  of  Florida  and  smiled  at  this 
chastened  and  toy -box  wildness — loved  it,  too,  for  its  peace 
and  its — what  to  herself  she  calletl  its  ''safe  beauty." 

She  forgot  the  rest  of  the  party— forgot  even  "those 
Williamson-Ames's,"  as,  with  instinciive  antagonism, 
she  had  found  herself  thinking  of  them— and  gave  herself 
up  to  that  inner  happiness  whose  name  was  Mieliael. 

He  stopped  once  to  call  out  some  instruction  (Camilla 
did  not  even  trouble  to  ask  him  to  explain  its  meaning)  to 
a  rough-looking  individual  in  breeches,  who,  with  sev- 
eral others,  crossed  the  path  in  front  of  them.  "That 
was  Hatch,"  Michael  said,  and  as  if  Hatch  had  remin<led 
him  of  his  duties,  he  paused  and  glanced  back  at  the 
party. 

Mrs.  Williamson-Ames,  with  Tony  and  one  of  the  Nan- 
carrow  cousins,  were  catching  up  the  host.  Behind  came 
Mrs.  George  and  Hilda  Wilton,  with  Colonel  Williamson- 
Ames  and  another  of  the  cousins. 

"Hang  these  people!"  Michael  breathed  devoutly. 
"Well,  it  won't  be  for  long." 

Now  he  .stood  consulting  with  Colonel  Williamson- 
Ames  and  the  cousins. 
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Mrs.  Williamson-Ames  joined  them,  '^liey  seemed  to 
be  waiting  for  something. 

Everybody  waited.  Far  in  the  rear,  two  figures  still 
lagged,  not  diminishing  by  an  inch  the  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  party — Lady  St.  Amaut 
and  the  tutor. 

Out  of  the  thicket,  a  few  yards  away,  stepped  Diana, 
adorably  pretty  in  a  deerstalker  cap.  With  her  were 
Alec  and  Blanche  and  Miss  Ethel.    And  they  waited. 

Camilla's  eyes,  going  from  lake  to  wood  and  from 
group  to  group,  came  always  back  to  Mrs.  Williamson- 
Ames.  The  lady's  healthy,  high-coloured  complexion 
bore  well  the  full  light  of  day.  Her  carefully  done  hair 
shone.  Undeniably  she  and  her  daughter  belonged  to  the 
order  of  women  who  surprise  you  by  looking  much  hand- 
somer out  of  doors  than  in.  The  same  might  have  been 
said  for  the  "Heather-mixture  Harris  tweeds"  they 
wore.  No  need  to  examine  the  inside  of  the  collar  to 
read  "Bond  Street"  as  their  place  of  fashioning.  Noth- 
ing could  better  have  set  off  the  figures  of  the  Williamson- 
Ames  ladies  than  those  habit-like  jackets,  leather-but- 
toned, leather-belted,  leather-bound.  The  close-setting 
pockets  could  never  have  been  asked  to  relax  so  much  as 
to  hold  a  handkerchief.  Where,  then,  did  the  William- 
son-Ames's put  their — 

Oh,  up  their  sleeves — like  Michael. 

And  now  a  fifth  man  was  in  the  group.  Middle-aged 
and  "of  full  habit,"  ps  the  saying  is;  with  a  rich  formal 
voice  and  a  pontifical  air.  Like  the  rest,  he  carried  a 
gun,  and  with  no  suggestion  of  the  unpractised  hand. 
Rather  with  an  easy  majesty,  as  condescending  to  a 
bauble. 

Michael  introduced  Mr.  Charles  Heathcote.  A  very 
pleasant  gentleman,  Cousin  Charles.  While  he  stood 
graciously  discoursing  to  Camilla,  various  rearrange- 
ments took  place. 

Michael  went  on  a  little  way  with  the  Colonel,  and  then 
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stopped.  Mrs.  Williumson-Ames  had  already  insinuated 
herself  between  .Mrs.  Trenhohue  and  Cousin  Charles, 
whom  she  greeted  with  great  eoidiulity.  Indeed,  she  had 
so  much  to  say  to  her  old  friend,  that  the  superfluous 
stranger  turned  away,  to  Hnd  Miss  Ethel  standing  near 
with  an  unmistakably  bored  e.xpression  on  her  face. 
Mrs,  Trenhohue  was  feeling  a  trifle  bored  herself. 

"  Do  you  know  why  we  are  staying  here  30  long?"  she 
in«iuired. 

Miss  Ethel  looked  at  her  interlocutor  curiously. 
"Waiting  for  the  duck  to  co'  e  over,  1  suppose,"  she  said 
with  the  intonation  of  the  well-assured. 

Camilla  longed  to  ask  why  the  duck  should  come  over 
if  the  guns  stayed  here.  But  no.  She  wouldn  't  put  any 
more  questions  to  this  terribly  correct  young  woman. 
Like  her  mother.  Miss  Ethel's  erect  smartness  was  em- 
phasized by  the  high  white  stock  she  wore  round  her 
long  neck.  Both  ladies  carried  walking-sticks.  Miss 
Ethel's  (|uite  slim;  her  mother's  thick  to  the  verge  of 
clumsiness.  Bamboo  it  was,  furnished  with  an  iron 
spike  instead  of  a  ferule  and  with  an  odd,  clumsy  handle. 

Without  suggesting  that  they  should  move  on,  Mrs. 
Williamson-Ames  had  deftly  engineered  Cousin  Charles 
in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Xancarrow.  A  glance  at  Miss 
Ethel  in  passing,  associated  the  young  lady  with  this 
flank  movement.  But  she  paused  on  the  way  for  the 
laudable  enterprise  of  annexing  a  .\ancarrow  cousin. 
She  stood  talking  co  him  while  her  mother,  unhasting, 
unresting,  went  unerringly  on.  Camilla,  openly  aban- 
doned, sat  down  on  a  stump  and  watched  with  undis- 
guised interest  the  slight  deviation  in  Mrs.  Williamson- 
Ames's  course  which  brought  her  up  a  little  behind 
Michael  instead  of  by  his  side.  Still  assiduously  at- 
tended by  Cousin  Charles,  the  lady  took  possession  of 
the  strategical  position  she  had  so  carefully  chosen.  As 
Balboa  planted  the  Spanish  Standard  in  the  new  soil  of 
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the  Pacific  shore  for  a  sign  of  His  Catholic  Majesty's 
possession,  so  did  the  lady  plant  the  iron-shod  point  of 
her  bamboo  in  the  soil  of  Nancarrow  Wood.  She  opened 
out  the  handles. 

A  seat. 

Her  place  of  enthronement  did  not  possess  all  the  ad- 
vantages she  had  meant,  since  Michael,  without  turning 
round,  came  back  to  the  very  spot  Mr.s.  Williamson-Ames 
had  just  left,  and  stood  talking  to  Mrs.  Trenholrae, 

Miss  Ethel  showed  herself  not  une(|ual  to  the  emer- 
gency. She  was  speedily  on  hand  with  the  Nancarrow 
cousin  in  her  train.  Standing  there  by  the  extinguished 
Camilla,  she  conversed  with  the  two  men  about  the  great 
drive  of  .ne  day  before  at  Mr.  James  Nancarrow  s— say- 
ing the  right  things  in  just  the  rij^dit  way  as  Camilla  was 
forced  secretly  to  admit.  Mi(;hael  alone  seemed  not  to 
be  paying  much  attention  to  her  easy,  expert  talk.  He 
kept  on  looking  down. 

At  last:  "Sliall  1  tie  that?  It  miuht  trip  you." 
Camilla  followed  his  eye  to  her  shoe.  They  all  looked  at 
Camilla's  shoe— except  ]\Iichael,  who  had  now  gdue  to 
lean  his  gnu  ajrainst  a  tree. 

Galvanized  into  sudden  energy,  "Thank  you,"  Ca- 
milla had  said  ha.stily,  "I  can  do  it."  In  the  act  of 
bending  down,  she  canght  the  smile  on  Mi.ss  Williamson- 
Ames's  face.  Bad  enough  to  have  the  ml.serable  shoe 
coming  undone.  Oh.  it  wa.s  well  Michael  hadn't  been 
allowed — 

As  she  tied  the  knot  with  nervous  dispatch,  she  eoiddn  't 
avoid  bestowing  further  unfavourable  attention  npon 
those  same  shoes.  Fear  of  delaying  the  party  had  pre- 
vented her  from  stopping  to  change.  Thin  soles  and 
French  heels  looked  more  intensely  unsuitable  than  ever 
they  had  in  their  lives— by  comparison  with  the  stoutly 
handsome  specimens  on  thfi  neighbouT^nsr  ff^f'*  of  Miss 
Ethel. 
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Mrs.  Trenholme  need  not  have  hurried  so  desperately 
to  tie  thut  kiiot  before  .Mr.  Nancarrow  could  get  back, 
lie  had  no  sooner  put  down  his  guu,  than  he  caught  it 
up  again.  Through  the  still  sunshine  a  rushing  sound. 
Oh,  she  knew  that  sound  of  wings ! — and  smiled  skyward 
as  a  Hight  of  birds  went  patterning  the  blue. 

duns  from  every  direction.  And  again  Bang !  Bang ! 
and  cries,  and  wheeling  up  there  in  the  still  air. 

Down  through  the  sunshine  a  great  bird  crashed  into 
the  bushes  a  few  yards  from  where  Camilla  had  risen  in 
excitement. 

Other  birds  had  dropped  r!r^.ewhere.  The  one  that  had 
fallen  nearest  was  picked  up  by  Tony.  lie  held  it  out 
for  Camilla  to  see.  Instead  of  complimenting  the  boy 
on  his  shot,  "Heavens!"  she  said,  "how  fat  it  is!" 

"A  .  .  .  Yes,"  said  Tony,  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
form  her  approval  took.     "Hatch  feeds  'em  all  right." 

.Michael  was  calling  out  something  now,  and  there  was 
a  general  move  forward.  Presently  a  second  glimpse, 
far  on,  of  the  rod-faced  man  in  breeches,  and  the  lifted 
tails  and  muzzles  of  the  dogs  dashing  in  and  out  of 
cover. 

Beaters,  that  was  what  Hatch  and  his  men  were !  Ca- 
milla watched  tiiem  skulking  round  the  lake. 

As  for  the  gentlemen,  guu  under  arm,  singly  or  in 
twos,  with  their  attendant  ladies,  on  they  went,  walking 
and  talking,  till  again  silence,  attention  I  the  beaters 
would  put  up  the  birds  and  the  shot  would  bring  them 
down — sometimes  in  the  water,  sometimes  almo.st  at  your 
feet.  Then  perhaps  you  turned  away  your  eyes  while 
the  retrievers  attcnde'  to  the  rest.  They  were  so  fat, 
those  Hatch-fed  duck. 


"Do  you  care  for  this  kind  of  thing?"  Mrs.  William- 
son-Ames asked,  looking  at  Camilla  with  curious  eyes. 

"I — don't  know  that  I  do  very  much,"  she  said  xm- 
emotionally. 
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Michael  kept  coming  bacit  for  little  odds  and  ends  of 
talk.  Camilla  found  herself  not  listeiiintr  vtry  atten- 
tively, being  preoccupied  about  .1  private  matter — a  mat- 
ter too  private  for  sharing. 

All  the  same,  she  noticed  Mrs.  Williamson-Ames's  eyes 
Tollowing  Michael  with  that  look  of  smiling  intelligence, 
the  look  in  which  there  is  so  much  more  of  intelligence 
than  mirth.  After  he  had  gone  on  again,  in  a  peaty, 
swampy  place,  Camilla,  forced  to  lift  her  too-long  dress, 
was  shamed  by  Mrs.  Williamson-Ames's  glance  at  a  froth 
of  white-frilled  petticoat.  That  the  W^illiamson-Ames's 
wore  the  sensible  knickerbocker  could  hardly  have  been 
more  certain  had  they  stepped  out  of  their  ankle-length, 
leather-bound  skirts,  to  demonstrate  the  fact. 

Oh,  how  right  they  were!  How  well  they  did  every- 
thing! 

' '  Have  you  often  been  out  ? "  she  asked  Camilla. 

"Out?" 

"Yes,  with  the  guns.  You  haven't,  perhaps,  seen  very 
much  shooting?" 

"Not  this  sort." 

"I  thought  not,"  she  said  with  a  little  smile.  And 
then,  since  Mrs.  Trenholme  took  that  "lying  down," 
as  Mrs.  Williamson- Ames  would  have  said,  "\Miat  sort 
have  you  seen?"  she  asked. 

"Oh!  the  sort  that  takes  some  .shooting." 

The  lady  opened  her  hazel  eyes. 

"The  sort,"  Mrs.  Trenholme  went  on,  "where  the  odds 
are  fairer  and  the  birds  have  a  chance." 

"A  chance!"  Mrs.  Williamson-Ames  repeated. 

"Where  they  haven't  been  bred  tame,"  she  explained. 
"Wild  duck  shooting,  in  the  Florida  marshes." 

The  other  woman  smiled.  "Yes,  that  would  be  differ- 
ent." Her  eyes  went  down  to  that  luckless  shoe  of 
Camilla's. 

Slie  had  been  tiiiserably  aware  for  full  five  minutes 
that  the  disgusting  thing  had  come  undone  again.     Once 
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she  had  linjjrcrod  behind  a  big  tree,  hoping  to  repair  the 
mischief  so  (luiekly  and  deftly  that  no  one  would  have 
time  to — 

"Undone  again?''  ]\Irs.  Williamson-Aines  su\iled. 
"Oh,  1  dare  say  Mr.  Nancarrow — " 

Camilla  swooped  down.  "I've  do)ie  it!"  she  said  be- 
fore she  had  more  than  caught  at  the  floating  ends.  She 
made  good  her  boast  and  came  briskly  on.  But  her 
confident  air  masked  a  most  uneasy  mind. 

If  he  would  understand  what  follows,  let  no  man  think 
to  appraise  the  emotion  which  a  Avoman,  otherwise  fairly 
sensible,  will  expend  upon  some  faulty  detail  in  her 
dress.  The  doubter  may  ask  any  woman  whether,  with 
her  hand  on  her  heart,  she  can  say  that  some  of  the  most 
eare-tilled  moments  in  her  life  have  not  been  those  in 
which  a  stocking  (or  some  garment  yet  moie  unused  to 
the  public  eye)  has  broken  from  its  moorings  and  slipped 
and  slipped,  carrying  along  with  it  peace  of  mind,  self- 
respect,  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity.  Perhaps  these  moods 
of  disproportionate  misery  are  far-ti  avclled ;  stamped, 
nuiybe,  on  the  waxen  tablet  of  the  brain  as  the  earliest 
impression  of  feminine  responsibility.  There  is  remark- 
able accord  in  the  views  of  nurses  and  others  whose  care 
is  about  us  in  our  infancy,  that  the  chief  duty  of  the 
girl-child,  or  of  woman,  is  to  keep  herself  "neat."  This 
tyranny  of  tidiness,  unpopular  as  well  as  hopeless  in  its 
application  to  the  other  sex,  is  abandoned  along  with  the 
man-child ".s  long  skirts.  A  huif  whose  stockings  are  al- 
ways well-gartered,  his  shoes  tied,  his  hands  clean? — 
perish  the  uiniiaidy  thought!  But  the  girl  I  if  she  isn't 
tidy,  what  in  the  name  of  civilization,  is  she?  Not  for 
nothing  is  there  no  masculine  equivalent  for  slut.  Many 
degrees  this  side  of  such  perdition,  the  seed  of  future 
anguish  is  early  sown. 

There  was,  however,  more  in  this  matter,  precisely  for 
Camilla.  The  growing  sense  on  her  part  of  'unsuit- 
ableneso"  had  been  bad  enough.     But  that  was  reme- 
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diable.  Never  again  would  she  come  out  with  the  guns 
in  thin  shoes.  What  wasn't  remediable— oh,  she  had 
been  told  it  at  intervals  all  her  life,  living,  as  her  lot  had 
fallen,  among  competent,  resourceful  people — that  inade- 
(juaey  of  hers  which  was  inborn.  And  here  was  this  old 
siicire  entangling  her  again  under  the  new  skies.  Camilla 
couldn't  tie  knots  that  "stayed  tied." 

She  tried  to  excuse  herself.  Iler  knots  had  nearly 
ahvajs  been  ti^'d  for  her.  But  equally,  knots  had  been, 
in  the  natural  order,  tied  for  her  sisters,  too.  But  Julia 
and  Lucy  had  not  only  shone  here,  as  everywhere  else, 
they  hadn't  scrupled  to  tell  Camilla  as  a  little  girl,  that 
in  idiot  asylums  the  doctors  thought  the  idiots  quite 
"coming  on,"  however  much  they  mopped  and  mowed 
and  spilt  their  food — there  was  hope  for  them,  if  they 
could  learn  to  tie  knots. 

All  very  well  to  cuse  people  of  childishness  who  take 
these  trifles  to  heaiv.  Our  lifelong  weal  or  woe  too  often 
hangs  on  a  trifle. 

A  sinking  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  human  happiness 
came  over  Camilla,  as  she  remembered  Leroy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  knots. 

Even  in  the  early  days,  Leroy  had  been  dreadfully 
worried  if  her  shoes  came  untied.  Later  he  had  been 
driven  to  bitter  speeches  on  the  subject. 

"The  kind  of  girl  whose  shoes  are  for  ever — " 

Then  the  moment  when  Leroy  had  "shown  her  how." 
Nothing  more  to  be  dreaded  than  to  be  shown  how. 
Your  last  ray  of  excuse  reft  from  you.  For  this  afl:"air 
was  a  kind  of  trick,  which  in  your  hands  came  right  only 
by  the  grace  of  Gotl.  Oh,  sooner  than  it  had  happei  i 
their  domestic  bliss  would  have  been  shattered,  had  A 
some  true  humanist  invented  a  clasp  with  tiny  teeth 
that  held  the  knot  as  a  ferret  holds  a  rat. 

Camilla's  competent  English  maid  had  done  away 
^ith  those  peace-preservers.  The  maid  was  as  clever  as 
a  man.     Something  verj'  strange  must  have  happened 
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to  her  faithful  bow-knot  that  it  should  behave  like  this. 

When  Michael  appeared,  Camilla  dropped  her  skirt. 
Let  it  jaj^,  let  it  take  ou  mud  to  the  knee,  she  wa.sn  't  going 
to  hold  up  Jier  skirt.  Nothing  should  make  her  forget 
that  particular  something  in  the  male  constitution, 
which  nutde  for  ever  incompatible  serenity  of  mind  and 
the  sight  of  an  untied  shoe. 

A  fallen  log  to  surmount,  a  brook  to  cross  on  stepping- 
stones! -and  who  should  say  that  even  a  skirt  which 
baivly  cleared  the  ground  could  be  depended  on  to  cover 
your  shortcomings  ?  She  watched  Michael  out  of  the  cor- 
ner of  her  eye,  saying  to  herself  that  once  (bj  the  more 
good-tempered  or  the  more  in  love)  the  horrid  spectacle 
may  be  endured.  How  soon  should  she  see  those  first 
signs  of  strained  self-control  pa.ssing  by  well-known 
stages  into  a  cold  fury  at  the  second  and  the  third  exhi- 
bition of  imbecility  in  this  matter  of  knots?  She 
couldn't  bear  it! 

She  must  speak  to  Alice,  she  said.  She  took  cover  iu 
a  thicket  and  knelt  down  to  grapple  with  Fate. 

An  indignant  tug,  and  lo !  the  accursed  thing  came  off 
in  her  hajid. 

Alice  appeared  at  that  moment  of  despair,  but  it  didn't 
matter  that  Alice  should  see.  Besides,  Alice  didn  't  turn 
a  hair.  One  of  the  cardinal  differences  between  the 
sexes. 

The  birds  came  over  again.  Again  the  popping  of  the 
guns,  again  the  spiral  falling  and  the  plump  of  a  full 
body  striking  the  ground. 

And  now  Midiael  was  coming  back.  Straight  up  to 
her  he  came,  and  leaned  against  the  tree,  facing  her, 
"You've  been  looking  rather  desolate  and  about  six!" 

TTe'd  seen!  This  reference  to  extreme  juvenilitv— 
oh,  she  had  been  through  all  that.  She  dropped  her 
e^-es. 

"Do  yon  know,"  he  went  on,  "you  arc  quite  the 
youngest  person  I've  ever  known— when  you  aren't  one 
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of  the  oldest  and  wisest?     Now,  what's  the  matter?" 

"The  m-matter !     What  should  be  the  matter ? ' ' 

' '  Can 't  think.     You  've  got  to  tell  me. ' ' 

Catch  her!  She  smiled,  immensely  relieved.  "I've 
got  on  too  long  a  skirt, ' '  she  said. 

"Hold  it  up." 

'"No!  It — a — tires  me  to  hold  it  up.  I  shall  wear  a 
short  one  next  time." 

"Why  should  you?"  said  Michael,  a  shade  of  anxiety 
crossing  his  face.     "Your  long  skirt  is  very  nice." 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  tell  lies.  I've  got  more  or  less 
proper  clothes,  only  I  hadn't  time — " 

' '  You  mean  like  those. ' '  He  nodded  towards  the  ad- 
mirably turned-out  Williamson- Ames 's.  "I  forbid  you 
to  wear  thinj,'s  like  that, ' '  he  said. 

"Well,  proper  shoes  I  must  have,"  she  said  firmly. 

"I  should  hate  you  to  wear  any  different  shoes." 

"You  haven't — "  (Heaven  be  praised!) — "You 
haven't  noticed  them!"  And  under  her  long  skirt,  for 
completer  assurance,  she  set  the  foot  with  the  untied  shoe 
safely  bebind  a  tree-stump. 

"Oh,  didn't  I?  I  noticed  'em  quite  particularly. 
Never  saw  shoes  I  liked  better." 

' '  Unsuitable ! ' '  pronounced  Camilla. 

"I  like  unsuitableness,"  Michael  said,  showing  his 
teeth  in  a  wide  smile. 


Mrs.  Williamson-Ames,  looking  on  from  a  distance,  had 
not  waited  till  now  to  discover  the  lie  of  the  land. 

"I  think  I've  heard  of  your  friend,"  she  said  to  Alice. 
"Very  rich,  isn't  she?" 

"Well,"  said  Alice,  "she  seems  to  be  able  to  scrape 
along. ' ' 

"Scrapes  along  in  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  doesn't  she?" 
the  other  woman  laughed.  "Yes,  I  seem  to  have  heard 
of  her — I  can't  quite  remember  iu  what  couiiection." 
Mrs.  Williamson-Ames  was  wise   in  her  day.    If  the 
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woman  was  going  to  marry  Michael  Nancarrow,  it  was 
well  to  hold  hard. 

All  the  same,  this  was  no  occasion  for  prolonged  reflec- 
tion. One  had,  especially  a  mother  had,  in  these  matters, 
to  strike  before  the  iron  cooled  in  the  mould.  Enough 
eligible  young  Englishmen  had  married  Americans. 

The  lady  sat  on  her  spiked  bamboo  seat  revolving  a 
plan. 

The  final  drive  took  them  across  a  turnip  field. 
"I  expect  you  know  Mrs.  Jardine — :\Irs.  Dick  Jar- 
dine?" 

Mrs.  Williamson-Ames's  tone  said:  "There's  a 
woman  who  wouldn't  let  her  shoe-strings  get  the  upper 
foot,  so  to  speak." 

"You  don't  know  Lily  Jardine?  She's  a  compatriot 
of  yours. ' ' 

"Oh,  they're  everywhere,"  said  Alice. 

"Yes,  but  Lily  Jardine  is  a  Southerner." 

"The  South  is  tolerably  extensive,"  Michael  suggested. 

"Lily  Jardine  is  tolerably  extensive,  too.  Oh,  not  in 
person.  Petite.  Huge  violet  eyes.  Knows  everybody. 
You  must  have  met  Lily  Jardine.  She  made  a  sensatiou 
when  she  first  came  over." 

Alice  remembered  the  sensation.  But  she  hadn't  met 
the  charmer. 

Camilla  said  she  thought  she'd  seen  some  account  of 
the  marriage  in  an  American  paper.  She  forebore  to 
add  there  was  little  likelihood  of  her  havin^^  other 
sources  of  information  about  the  daughter  of  a  foreign 
confectioner  in  an  adjoining  State. 

"They  would  never  allow  them  to  come  to  Popham  " 
IMrs.  Williamson- Ames  went  on,  "  till  this  year.     She  had 
a  boy  three  or  four  months  ago.    So  they  were  asked 
For  a  week.    But  Lily  is  such  a  success  with  her  old 
fathcr-m-iaw,  that  they've  made  her  throw  up  two  other 
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visits  and  stay  on.     She  says  any  clay  we  may  see  her 
cleatli  in  the  Times.    Excruciating  boredom." 

"Poor  wretch!  "Why  not  ask  her  over  here  to  dine 
some  time?"  said  Alice,  precisely  as  ^Irs.  Williamson- 
Ames  had  intended. 

"Well,  she's  great  fun.  I'm  sure  you'd  like  her," 
]\Irs.  Wdliamson-Ames  assured  the  American  who  was 
not  great  fun — at  least  not  intentionally. 

Without  preamble :  "  I  '11  find  you  some  laces, ' '  Alice 
saif"  to  Camilla. 

jaees?"  Was  she  thinking  of  sharing  some  price- 
less, heirloom?  She  mustn't.  "It's  ver^  kind  of  yuu. 
I  think  I  have  all  I  need." 

"Why  don't  you  use  them,  then?" 

Camilla  stared.  "Out  in  the  woods?"  This  was 
"unsr  tableness"  run  mad. 

"I  should  say  specially  out  in  the  woods,"  laughed 
Alice. 

"Even  I  wouldn't  do  that,"  answered  Camilhi  gravely. 

"What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Lccc,  I  said,  for  your 
shoes. ' ' 

Camilla  stared.  She  remembered  an  ancient  photo- 
grapii  of  Aunt  Amy,  as  a  girl,  with  a  tassel  hanging  out 
of  each  boot-top.  .  .  .  She  had  a  sudden  vision  of  herself, 
in  obedience  to  Alice's  strange  taste,  v.'ith  laco  ruffles 
falling  out  of  her  boots. 

"I  don't  think,"  she  said  slowly,  "that  it  would  suit 
me." 

Before  Alice  had  lifted  her  bewildered  eyes,  Camilla 
had  found  them  on  the  gaping  shoe.  "Oh,  you  mean 
shoe-strings !  Yes,  I  remember  now,  you  call  them  laces 
over  here." 

"What  did  you  say?  Strings?"  Both  the  ladies 
were  smiling.     ' '  But  they  aren  't  strings. ' ' 

"Well,  they  aren't  lace." 

"Yes,  thcy  arc.  You  iiicu  a  thing  with  a  laee,  don't 
you?" 
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No,  they  were  strings.  Or  they  used  to  be.  Leather 
thongs. 

"They're  exactly  the  same,  except  in  colour,  as  your 
stay-laces.  What  do  you  call  </tem?— stay-strings?" 
^  They  laughed  again.  Alice  repeated :  ' '  Stay -strings ! 
1  ou  are  a  funny  nation !" 

Camilla  was  doing  her  best  to  make  them  understand 
that  in  America  you  said  cnrsct-laces.  But  they  were 
laughing  quite  absurdly.  "And  what  do  you  use  for 
your  boots?"  Mrs.  Williamson-Ames  inquired.  "Boot- 
strings?" 

^  "We  never  say  boot-strin^'s.     Shoe-strings,"  repeated 
Camilla  firmly. 

"Then  you  don't  have  boots  in  America?" 
Yes  they  had  boots. 

''I  see.  In  America  you  do  up  your  boots  with  shoe- 
strings ! ' ' 



Mrs.  Nancarrow  herself  hardly  realized  how  little,  even 
now,  they  knew  about  Alice's  new  friend,  till,  in  the 
interval  before  the  bridge-tables  were  brought  out  that 
evening,  Mrs.  Williamson-Ames  began  to  ask  questions. 

The  Williamson- Ames's  had  been  making  a  round  of 
visits.  Before  going  to  Mr.  James  Nancarrow 's  they 
had  been  at  Popham.  Dick  Jardine,  the  nephew  and 
heir  to  the  earldom,  was  staying  there  at  the  same  time— 
"nice  boy — and  along  with  him  his  American  wife." 

Little  ]\rrs.  Jardine  know  everybody  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Mrs.  Nancarrow  pricked  up  her  ears. 

When  Alice  again  suggested— but  this  time  tenta- 
tively—" having  them  over,"  "Why  not?"  said  her 
mother.  ' '  You  might  telephone  to  Popham  in  the  morn- 
ing." 


CHAPTER  IV 


'^< 


SUNDAY  with  .Michael !  she  kept  thinking. 
' '  Any  one, ' '  began  ^Irs.  Nancarrow  at  breakfast, 
* '  who  is  coming  to  church ' ' — and  siie  looked  round 
with  some  severity  at  the  ladies,  as  she  told  the  company 
precisely  the  lensith  of  time  required  for  the  walk,  and 
at  what  hour  she  herself  would  be  setting  forth.  Either 
she  did  glance  with  special  significance  in  Camilla's 
direction,  or  he.*  Michael-hungering  soul  imagined  so. 
"Thank  you,"  she  murmured,  and  glanced  down  the 
table. 

Michael  was  talking  to  everybody  at  his  end,  but  Ca- 
milla knew  that  nothing  she  did,  or  looked,  or  said, 
escaped  him.  He  smiled  at  her  in  a  tantalizing  way,  as 
much  as  to  say :     ' '  Now,  we  '11  see  what  you  do. ' ' 

"For  my  part,"  Alice  had  quickly  announced,  that 
her  vie\vs  might  for  no  brief  moment  be  in  doubt,  "for 
my  part,  I  shall  observe  it  as  a  day  of  complete  rest. 
With  a  novel  and  my  feet  up."  Under  her  mother's 
cold  eye,  she  recommended  the  plan  to  Camilla,  and  she 
clinched  her  argument  with:     "Michael  isn't  going." 

Michael  went  on  talking  to  the  Colonel. 

"I  expect  Michael  would  like  to  take  you  for  a  walk," 
Alice  insisted,  partly  for  the  enlightenment  of  Miss  Ethel 
and  her  mamma. 

"Couldn't  we  walk  later?"  Camilla  inquired. 

Oh,  the  arch-diplomat !  Alice 's  laughing  eyes  accused. 

But  Michael  agreed  presently  that  this  first  Sunday, 
any  way,  Camilla  should  be  "allowed,"  as  he  put  it,  to 
go  to  church.    He  would  come  and  meet  her. 

And  so  it  was  that  she  took  her  place  for  the  first 
time  in  the  family  pew — or  rather  series  of  pews — along 
with  the  two  Mrs.  Nancarrows,  the  children,  grandchil- 
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tlren  and  the  governess.  Mrs.  AVilliamsou-Ames  and 
yUss  P:thel  were  there,  too,  but  on  this  occasion  they 
didn't  seem  to  count,  except  in  the  sum  total  of  their  own 
correctitude. 

At  any  other  time  the  beauty  of  the  little  church 
would  have  enthralled  Camilla.     With  the  aid   of  her 
simple  handbook  knowledge,  she  would  have  traced  its 
"periods"  and  probable  history.     But  beauty  of  another 
sort  held  her  caj)tive  today,  a  beauty  even  nearer  human 
lives  than  this  Xorman  and  sixteenth-century  expression. 
And  not  beauty,  only,  claimed  her.     The  doors  of  her 
senses  all  swung  wide.     Nothing  asked  admittance  that 
this  new  richness  in  her  starved  soul  did  not  find  a  wel- 
come for— whether  the  intoned  invocation ;  the  faint  old 
scents— musty,  book-vormy,  ceilarj-;  barenesses;  dilapi- 
dations; even  deliberate  alterations,  with  a  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Xancarrow  pew.     She  awoke  witli  a  start 
to   its  Lady   Chapel   origin.     Already  her  unchastened 
Xew-World  imagination  had  recognized  in  the  Xancar- 
row pew  an  uncomfortable  resemblance  to  the  Royal  box 
in  a  "foreign"  theatre.     For  the  pew  was  boldly  set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  up  by  the  chan- 
cel ;  spacious  as  a  royal  box,  and,  like  a  royal'  box,  lower 
than  the  gallery  and  higher  by  a  couple  of  steps  than  the 
ground  floor  of  the  edifice.     But  she  forgot  all  that  in 
listening  to  Cousin  Charles;  in  looking  at  the  monumental 
brasses.    Beyond  a   doubt  she   read  more   inscriptions 
than  prayers. 

The  place  was  peopled  by  Nancarrows,  the  living  a 
negligible  handful  beside  these  others.  Michael's  fatlier 
was  here,  and  a  little  brother.  The  Hoppner  lady,  too, 
after  bringing  the  finest  of  the  jewels  and  two  stout'  sons 
into  the  family,  had  taken  off  her  mob-cap  for  the  last 
time,  and  lain  her  down  just  outside  the  pew.  General 
Everard  Nanearrov  who  had  brought  back  the  great 
porcelain  bowl  from  the  middle  of  China  to  the  middle 
of  the  Xancarrow  drawing-room,  was  opposite,  in  bas 
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relief  and  sounding  epitaph.  In  soberer  fashion,  only 
tiieir  battles  named,  one  Naval  Commander  after  another. 
Camilla  had  never  before  thought  with  such  intimacy 
of  the  :jreat  part  a  little  church  may  have  in  family 
history.  Of  so  much  that  was  now  very  near  her  heart, 
this  had  been  the  scene.  This  was  where  all  these  people 
had  been  baptized — (Michael  in  his  infant's  robes!). 
One  Nancarrow  maiden  after  another  had  been  married 
here.  And,  after  roving  the  round  world  over  in  the 
English  way,  here  all  these  sailors  had  come  at  last  to 
be  buried. 


I 


"Nice  of  you  to  go  to  church  with  my  mother,"  Mi- 
chael said  quite  low,  as  they  walked  home  by  way  of 
Nancarrow  wood.  Hilda  had  come  with  him  to  meet  the 
church-goers,  but  she  had  joined  Mrs.  George. 

"Nice  of  me?"  Camilla's  voice  in  its  usual  distinct- 
ness reached  his  mother,  walking  just  in  front  with  Mrs. 
"Williamson-Ames.  Mrs.  Nancarrow  glanced  back  as 
Camilla  added:  "It's  the  pleasantest  thing  I've  done 
here,  except  seeing  the  pictures  with  you." 

Michael's  eyes  rewarded  her. 

Whether  the  unguarded  adoration  in  his  face  was  too 
much  for  his  mother:  "Our  two  or  three  pictures," 
she  said  a  little  sliarply,  "are  nothing  beside  what  Mrs. 
Treuholme  must  have  seen  in  other  places." 

Camilla  felt  herself  reproved.  Tloproof,  if  she  de- 
served it,  she  could  acknowledge.  If  she  didn  't  deserve 
it,  she  was  long  used  to  find  refuge  in  silence. 

But  Mrs.  Nancarrow  seemed  to  desire  not  merely  to 
close  the  door  on  cliche  compliments,  but  to  close  it  with 
emphasis,  and  even  to  pinch  Camilla's  fingers  a  little  in 
the  act. 

"Alice  tells  me,"  she  threw  over  her  shoulder,  "that 
ytiu  know  a  good  deal  about  pictures." 
And  so  .she  does  ! "  ]\richael  trnimphed. 

"Alice  means  I — have  my  likes,  and — the  other  thing." 
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'>.o."  Mrs.  Nuneaiiow  was  not  to  be  corrected  with- 
out good  and  sufficient  cause.  "Alice  says  that  abroad 
you  spent  a  great  deal  of  your  time  in  seeing  the  great 
collections." 

"Talk  about  collections!"  Michael  stopped  in  the 
avenue  which  he  had  newly-opened  in  the  wood  "Look 
at  that!" 

Camilla  "s  eyes  found  at  the  end  of  th-  vista  a  little 
knoll  of  shaded  greens. 

Did  she  see  that  acre  or  so,  enclosed  i>i  wire  netting? 
Well,  that  was  full  of  nursling  trees.  He'd  been  going 
m  f(jr  aftorestution  these  last  few  years.  Immensely  in- 
teresting,' finding  out  what  trees  liked.  *  *  They  re  as  par- 
ticular about  their  food  and  climate  as  any  human. ' '  On 
the  margin  of  the  wood  he  pointed  out  a  bare  hillside— 
^''all  wooded  once."  He  should  follow  the  old  lines.  .  ,  , 
"We've  got  to  replace  the  ancient  forests." 

"It  will  take  a  loi:g  time,"  mud  the  voice  from  the 
new  world. 

"Yes,  but  think  whi;t  they'll  be  like  some  day!" 
"You  won't  .we  it."    At  which,  with  quickened  pace, 
Mrs.  Nancarrow  walked  on. 

"Well,  no,  hardly,"  he  laughed.     "But  others  will." 
Camilla  knew,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  he 
meant  other  Nancarrows. 

Hilda,  with  a  friendly  air— she  was  evidently  deter- 
mined to  be  quite  "nice"  to  the  interloper— advised 
Mrs.  Trenholme  not  to  encourage  Mr.  Nancarrow 's 
hobby.  Soon  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  take  an  interest  in 
anything  outside  his  blessed  trees! 

But  it  was  a  false  move  on  Hilda's  part.  It  gave  him 
the  very  opening  he  wanted.  His  "one  symp'athizer " 
must  come  to  look  at  the  nursery. 

Mrs.  Nancarrow  stalked  on  with  never  a  glance  to  right 
or  left,  as  her  son  and  the  visitor  branched  off  towards 
the  knoll. 
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\Vlien  ihcy  reached  the  enclosure  wbat  they  did  was  to 
turn  and  look  across  at  Nancarrow. 

"How  loiif,'  have  your  people  been  here?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  before  the  days  of  Bruce,  they  my,"  he  lauj,'hed; 
but  a  note  had  come  into  his  voice  that  made  her  t''>ince 
shyly  at  him.  No  reflection  on  his  face  of  that  somotliini:^ 
in  the  voice  that  made  her  feol  "his  is  what  he  has  loved 
most."  Small  wonder!  J-  >  exonerated  him  from 
the  depth  of  a  stirred  heart.  But  what  she  said  in  her 
detached  way,  was:     "You  do  care  for  it  all !" 

He  glanced  down  nuickly.     "You  wonder  at  that?" 

"No,"  she  answered.  Yet  none  the  less,  and  all  un- 
reasonably, she  was  jealous.  She  imagined  he  had  kept 
that  note  for  her.  Well,  .sue  couhlu  't  share  it  with  any 
other  humaii,  but,  as  she  followed  his  gaze,  she  felt  she 
could  share  it  with  Nancarrow. 

The  world  has  talked  glibly  and  long  about  the  "fall- 
ing in  love  at  first  sight"  of  man  and  woman.  liut  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first  sight  of  a  wood,  a  skyline, 
or  a  human  habitation. 

A  world  of  woods,  always  a  horizon,  and  everywhere 
the  homes  of  men.  Yet  one  of  the.se  will  liave  po  ,er 
over  all  the  rest  to  stir  the  deeps  in  us. 

Camilla  knew  now  it  was  to  that  sort  of  passion  she 
had  fallen  victim,  on  her  first  sight  of  Nancarrow. 

"It  must  be  easy,"  she  confessed,  "to  care  for — 
that!" 

In  the  same  quick,  low  voice,  "Will  you  try,  then?" 
he  said. 

She  showed  her  emotion  only  by  embarrassment,  and 
the  little  silence.  "What  I  was  thinking  is,  you  must 
be  used  to  people's — I  mean,  it  would  be  easy  to  care 
for — all  this — even  if  one  isn't  a  Nancarrow." 

He  came  so  close  that  his  elbow  slipped  into  the  hollow 
of  her  arm.    "Why  not  be  a  Nancarrow  and  see?" 

What  must  immediately  she  ".saw"  in  that  hurried 
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upward  glaneo,  wa;s  thut  the  pink  uiid  tan  face  was  (|uite 
extraordinarily  {,'*'"tlc.  But  when  she  had  looked  into  his 
cyvs,  she  found  tin-  look  iliere  which,  in  other  laces,  she 
bad  Icanu'd  to  tly  from.     Was  lie  like  the  rest? 

'•We  haven  t  known  each  other  very  lonj;,"  she  said. 

"God  bless  lue— we've  known  each  other  for  six 
years  I" 

I 'Oh,  you  iiieaji  Florida!     That  wasn't  knowinj,'." 

"Well,  what  about  the  Lugano  days/  And  all  the 
days  since?"  lie  studied  her  averted  face.  "We're 
both  rather  shy  people,  I  admit.  Bnt  we  know  each 
other  as  some  don't  who've  lived  years  tojjetiier." 

"Yet  you  told  me  I  wasn't  easy  to  know,"  she  re- 
minded him  jjrravely. 

"Did  I?  I  only  meant  about  sf.rae  little  external 
thuifr  that  other  women  would  have  chattered  to 
threads." 

"It  isn't  nny  little  external  things,  I  mean.  It  is 
something— something  that  reaches  to  the  roots.  Of  a 
woman's  life,  aiiyway." 

"You  mean  your  being  married  before?" 
She  nodded.  And  then,  as  always,  sh?  sheered  away 
from  that— exactly  as  though  she  hadn't,  in  this  in- 
stance, introduced  the  theme  herself.  She  hailed  those 
glimpses  among  the  larches  in  the  lower  copse,  the  shift- 
ing mauve  and  silver-grey  of  Sunday  attire  which  em- 
phasized two  figures  that  still  lingered.  Michael  had 
successfully  shed  the  rest  of  the  party.  Not  his  mother 
and  not  Hilda  Wilton.  They  were  unmistakably  wait- 
ing. 

The  four  went  up  to  the  house  together.  That  must 
have  been  what  happened,  though  Camilla,  walking  in 
enchanted  silence  at  Michael's  side,  was  not  verj-  clearly 
aware  of  the  irrelevant  forms  that  people  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Other  beings,   even   Mrs.   Nancarrow,   moved   before 
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Cajiiilla's  oycs  like  i)haiit()in.s  in  a  mist.  Iler  increasing 
physical  us  well  as  mental  preoccupation  with  Michael, 
had  reached  a  pitch  at  which  consciousness,  intermit- 
tently and  with  difficulty,  rc{,Mstered  any  impression 
outside  him.  except  this  inanimate  l)eauty  all  ahout  them, 
whi.di  .seemed  a  part  of  him.  She  had  bathed  in  it  the 
wliole  morning  long.  Indoors  as  well  the  tide  was  full. 
It  surged  ahout  her  as  never  before,  on  entering  the  hall. 
liroiid  .shafts  of  sunshine  streamed  through  mullioned 
windows,  showing  the  pericetion  of  the  oak,  caressing 
the  portraits,  revealing  a  score  of  beauties  that  had 
before  been  shrouded. 

As  her  eyes  met  Michael's  she  .smiled  and  nodded. 
Now,  this  is  the  kind  of  wordless  conversation  whi'di 
.seldom  fails  to  annoy  tho.se  not  engaL,'ed  in  it.  Even  the 
vague  Camilla  caught  by  chance  a  "something"  in  Mrs. 
Nancarrow's  face,  that  made  her  feci  some  e.vplanation 
should  be  forthcoming.  "It  is  beautiful!"  she  said. 
"More  beautiful  than—"  She  slipped  back  into  the  sea 
of  inarticulate  .sensation. 

"More  beautiful  than  what?"  demanded  a  cold  voice. 

"...  than  most  thhigs,"  said  the  visitor  in  her  inade- 
quate way. 

"I  was  afraid,"  Michael  beamed,  "you  might  be  dis- 
appointed." 

"Oh,  no,  you  weren't!" 

He  stared  and  then  broke  into  happy  laughter. 

"He  was  wondering—"  Camilla  made  her  little 
effort  to  include  the  phantom  "others" — "wondering 
whether  I  could  appreciate  it." 

Michael  was  better  satisfied  with  her  rejoinder  than 
his  mother.  Hilda,  perched  on  an  oak  chest,  drew  off 
her  gloves  with  a  critical  air,  as  Camilla,  drifting  past 
the  tall  cabinets  full  of  .Nankin  blue,  said  something 
about  the  justice  the  sun  was  doing  these  old  porcelains ! 
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"It  hasn't,"  remarked  Mrs.  Nancarrow,  her  air  of 
indulgence  quite  failing  to  disguise  the  acridity  of  her 
tone,  "it  hasn't  taken  you  long  to  find  out  Michael's 
pet  weakness." 

"Oh,  I  thought  it  was  trees,"  said  her  son,  still  smil- 
ing. But  Camilla  was  jarred.  She  came  to  a  standstill 
under  the  Sir  Joshua  that  was  so  like  Michael. 

"He  is  rather  foolish  about  the  Nancarrow  thmgs," 
said  his  mother.  Through  her  son's  laughing  self- 
defence  she  went  on:  "Mrs.  Trenholme  mustn't  feel 
obliged— we  don't  call  on  other  people  to  'appreciate' 
at  liis  rate." 

' '  You  don 't '  call ' !  No,  no— Nancarrow  calls. ' '  And, 
lifting  her  eyes,  Camilla  was  both  astonished  and  dic- 
turbed  to  meet  a  look  of  wary  cynicism  in  the  old  lady's 
face. 

"We  are  told  you  have  been  a  great  deal  about  the 
world,"  said  Mrs.  Nancarrow  drily. 

Camdla  .st(jod  wrestling  witli  a  miserable  sense  of  being 
convicted  of  iiisiiiccre  eiirhusiasnis.  Michael's  mother 
thought  the  visitor  was  tiatlering  her  son's  amiable 
weakness ! 

iSiie  met  the  old  lady's  unsparing  eyes  in  the  mirror 
where  her  grcy-elad  figure  wa.s  reflected  untying  a  veil. 
.Miehael's  mother  took  this  American  for  a  phrase- 
maker  I— a  thing  so  unbearable  ius  to  quicken  the  slowest 
u.teili-enee.  She  asked  lierself  sternly  why  she  had  said 
that  about  (/eneral  Nancarrow 's  porcelains?  Why  had 
she  this  particular  feeling  about  the  Nancarrow  por- 
traits?    Was  it,  indee.l,  all  lov'c  of  Michael? 

He  was  saying  with  a  chastened  air:  "Wo  arr  rather 
attached  to  our  own  thin-s.  1  suppose—"  lint  to  any- 
body who  had  seen  w  hat  Mrs.  Trenholme  had  .  ,  .  Nan- 
carrow, Michael  admitted,  wasn't  in  it! 

Oh !  but  very  oariicularly  was  Nancarrow  in  it !     And 
.iust  because  she  had,  as  the  mockei-s  siiv    "collected" 
astie.-i,  sne  was  conscious  of  something  here, 
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apart  from  Mich  .  .  yet  something  beyond  words 

precious. 

"I  think  I  could  t  11  you,  Mr.  Naucarrow,"  she  said 
iu  that  fashion  which  Americans  share  with  Kussiaxis — 
a  little  formal  and  not  without  its  charm — of  repeating 
the  name  of  the  interlocutor,  "1  think  1  could  tell  you, 
Mr.  Nancarrow,  why  beautiful  things  here  appeal  to  me 
more.  For  I  admit  there  must  be  some  reason."  She 
met  Hilda's  amused  smile  with  a  stringing  up  of  nerves. 
"It  must  be  because  these,"  her  eyes  slipped  over  from 
panel  to  panel  to  rest  her  final  appeal  upon  eighteenth- 
ijentury  Michael,  "these  aren't  just  tine  pictures.  They 
are  belongings,  in  a  sense  that  bought  things  can't  be. 
There's  the  Nancarrow  stamp  <i  all  your  beautiful 
things.  They  are  pieces  of  private  history  as  well  as — " 
She  stopped  to  take  breath  and  courage. 

"It  is  quite  true,"  she  glanced  at  the  group  made  by 
Mrs.  Nancarrow  and  Hilda,  "I  have  gone  about  looking 
at  'collections.'  And  that's  how,  I  suppose,  I  feel  the 
difference  here.  In  the  country  seats  abroad,  as  well  as 
in  the  Palaces — oh,  lovely,  lovely  things!"  The  dark 
eyes  shone  with  the  reflected  splendour  of  foreign  treas- 
ure houses. 

"And  in  America,  too,  we  are  making  our  collections. 
But  these — "  She  stopped  again,  trying  to  formulate 
her  sudden  realization  that  the  centuries-long  accumula- 
tions in  the  country-houses  of  this  rich,  secure  old  Eng- 
land weren't  collectors'  hoards.  There  was  no  Museum 
taint  about  these  things.  All  vitalized  and  personally 
significant.  They  were  the  sign  not  only  of  an  enlight- 
ened, beauty-loving  p-^ople,  but  of  a  people  unwasted; 
if  not  unconquerable,  free  till  now  from  the  foot  of  the 
conqueror  and  from  his  grasping,  devastating  hand.  In 
other  lands  such  treasures  had  been  scattered  abroad. 
Many  times  they'd  passed  from  one  person  to  another, 
one  country  to  another.  But  never  had  it  happened  that 
all  were  assembled  again,  under  the  roof  where  first  they 
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met— never  again  were  they  owned  by  the  people  for 
whom  they  meant  the  most. 

Oh,  she  saw  it  plainly  enough— but  could  she  say  it? 

''The  reason  you  have  your  family  things  instead  of 
other  people's  family  things—"  she  brou<rht  out  slowly, 
piekmg  her  way  amongst  old  memories  and  new  impres- 
sions—"it  isn't  only  because  you  stay  here  always  in  the 
same  place.  If  the  houses  in  England  are,  as  you  say. 
full  of,  she  nodded  at  the  portraits  and  the  porcelains 
such  things,  isn't  it  because  England  hasn't  been  con- 
quered for-how  long  is  it,  Mr.  Nancarrow,  since  you 
were  invaded?" 

"Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  she's  right!"  Michael 
struck  his  hands  together  with  delight— whether  at  Ca- 
milla's score  or  Britain's.  "The  Dutch  once  got  as  far 
as  the  Thames,  but  I  don't  believe  we've  been  invaded 
for— going  on  a  thousand  years." 

^    "Very    well!"    she    smiled    at    Michael's    mother. 
Mi  'be  that's  whj  your  'few  little  things'  mean  more 
than  museums  full — even  to  a  traveller." 

"Come  and  see  the  tower."  Michael  said  to  her  half 
an  hour  after  luncheon.  That  was  for  others  *  ears,  f^or 
hers:  "We've  got  things  to  settle,  haven't  we?  The 
most  important  things  in  the  universe. ' ' 

She  smiled.     Oh.  it  was  coming  very  near! 

As  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  Williamson- Ames's 
wanted  to  see  the  tower,  too.  In  the  end,  half  the  house- 
hold came  along.  It  seemed  to  be  like  that  here.  They 
were  always  doing  the  same  thing,  and  doing  it  "to- 
gether. ' ' 

The  tower  wasn't  quite  so  entrancing  as  Camilla  had 
meant  it  to  be,  though  they  groped  their  way  up  spiral 
stairs  of  steep-pitched  stone,  and  crept  about  in  cells  and 
secret  places,  and  at  last  came  out  upon  the  battlements 
and  made  acquaintance  with  the  men  of  stone.  A  good 
p-Bit  Oi  t^iC-  aitcrnoon  shpped  away  in  the  tower. 
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Afterwards  they  did  the  gardens — still  with  that  too 
faithful  train — Hilda  Wilton,  Diana,  Tony,  Alec  and 
the  Williamson- Ames's. 

IMiehael  stopped,  at  laat,  half  way  down  the  thyme 
walk.  "Come  back,"  he  whispered  to  Camilla,  and 
basely  they  left  the  others  making  their  way  in  all  inno- 
cence to  the  dial. 

But  luck  was  not  with  the  deserters. 

Half-way  to  the  house,  Marjorie  St.  \mant  appeared, 
coming  towards  them  with  the  f&v,e  of  the  news- 
bearer. 

"This  is  no  walk  at  all !"  Michael  grumbled.  "After 
tea  I  shall  take  you  down  to  the  lake.  But  we  won't 
say  where  we  are  going — " 

Marjorie,  a  little  breathless,  was  asking  where  Di  was. 
"Who  do  you  think  has  come?     Fathe?-." 

"Has  he?  How  did  he  manage  it?"  said  Michael 
imperturbably. 

"Partly  the  horrible  Sunday  train.  Partly  motor. 
He  wouldn't  say  he  was  coming  because  he  wasn't  sure, 
and  didn't  want  to  disappoint  Pegg>'.  Yes,  that  little 
monkey  wrote  to  him  off  her  own  bat.  It's  disgraceful, 
the  way  father  spoils  Peggy — " 

"Does  your  mother  know?" 

Oh,  yes!  She  was  with  father.  And  off  sped  Mar- 
jorie to  bid  her  sister  to  complete  the  St.  Amant  fan'''y 
circle. 


At  tea  the  amazing  spectacle — taken  quite  calmly  by 
everybody — of  the  re-united  St.  Amauts  smiling  at  one 
another  and  at  their  children.  Peggy,  a  pale,  grave  child 
with  coal-black  hair,  enthroned  on  a  sofa  with  pillows 
and  an  eiderdown.  Her  devoted  slave,  feeding  her  with 
dainties  and  giving  her  news  of  hoi  pony,  was  a  fair, 
bald  man,  inclined  to  stoutnes'  his  red  face  clean- 
shaven, hi.s  I'loudv  blue  eyes  deciiiiing  to  look  at  you. 
He  would  drop  his  eyelashes  and  .smile  in  your  direction, 
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If  you  chose  to  take  it  as  meant  for  you, 


so  to  speak, 
you  might. 

"Not  happy  and  not  good,"  Camilla  decided,  though 
why  he  wasn't  happy  .she  was  at  a  loss  to  know,  when  he 
had  just  effected  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife  in  record 
time— really  with  a  quickness  and  completeness  to  stag- 
ger any  one  who  remembered  the  Eugadine  days,  and  the 
domesticities  enacted  on  that  different  stage,  with  a  slight 
but  notable  rearrangement  in  the  cast. 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  shocks. 

Before  tea  was  over  a  footman  came  hurrying  in  to  tell 
Mr.  Nancarrow  an  urgent  telephone  call  had  come  for 
mm. 

"  Oh,  I  'm  not— ' '  Michael  began.    ' '  You  haven 't  said 
I  was  at  home ! ' ' 
"Y-yes,  sir." 

"Well,  you  had  no  business  to!" 
Michael  spoke  with  less  patience  than  Camilla  had  yet 
heard  him.  She  felt  tbe  little  shock  of  the  person  who 
receives  for  the  first  time  an  intimation  that  a  certain 
bne  equanimity  is  exposed  to  such  jars  as  wait  on  the 
daily  lot  of  all. 

"Where  is  the  message  from?" 
"Felton,  sir." 

Michael  got  up  at  once  and  left  the  room. 
He  came  back  with  a  harassed  look,  and  news  of  an 
accident. 

"Phylli.s"s  boy  thrown  off  his  horse  an  hour  or  so  ago 
Concussion.  She's  naturally  ...  I've  ordered  the 
car.  He  turned  away  from  his  mother  to  Camilla 
i<  elton  was  forty  miles  away.  He  might  bo  kept  at  his 
cousin's  all  night.  Phyllis  was  alone  with  two  verv 
young  children,  in  addition  to  this  boy,  a  fine  little  chap 
of  ten.     It  was  terrible. 

"I  don't  see  why  she  must  send  for  you,"  said  Mi- 
chael  s  mother. 

"I  do,"  said  Alice;  and  in  her  heart  Camilla  echoed 
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her.  What  a  blessed  comfort  to  have  Michael  to  turn 
to!  When  there  A-as  trouble,  of  course  eyes  turned  to 
Naucarrow,  just  as  they  had,  hundreds  of  years  before, 
when  trouble  came  over  the  border. 

As  t  he  door  closed ;  ' '  The  boy  is  Michael 's  godchild, ' ' 
his  mother  excusecl  him. 

"That  much  for  the  god-child!"  Alice  said,  flicking 
her  fingers.  "The  place  .  ful.  of  Michael's  god- 
children." 

A  look  from  her  mother  checked  her.  But  sotto  voce 
she  went  on  in  Camilla  n  ear :  "Phyllis  was  in  love  with 
Michael  before'she  larried.  And  the  dear  goose  doesn't 
know  it  to  this  day." 

"Where  i  the  hu  band?"  Mrs.  Williamson-Ames 
inquired. 

"Elk-hunting  in  Arabia— or  wild-goose  chasing  in 
Kamchatka—"  They  talked  on,  while  the  sense  of  Mi- 
chael's absencp  grew  heavier  moment  by  moment,  press- 
ing on  Camilla  like  a  palpable  and  obscurely  frightening 
uurden. 

How  far  she  had  come  already,  when  this  man's  few 
hours'  absence  could  so  appal  her! 

"Climbing  about  the  tower  is  very  tiring,"  said  his 
mother,  looking  at  Camilla  kindly.  "Perhaps  you'd 
like  to  rest?" 

Under  cover  of  the  child  ion's  entrance  she  made  her 
escape. 

In  the  middle  of  the  hall,  stood  Michael  fiddling  with 
his  gloves,  eyes  on  the  drawing-room  door. 

"Oh,  here  you  are!  I  thought  ...  I  wondered  if 
you  wouldn't  just  see  me  off.  Two  minutes,  Jackson!" 
he  called  to  the  .servant  standing  at  the  front  door  with 
a  rug  over  his  arm. 

The  first  thing  Camilla  knew,  without  word  or  sign, 
Michael's  leather  coated  figure  was  drawing  her  by  invis- 
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All  her  being  was  in  turmoil — one  thing  only  salient, 
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clear.    Like   a  headland   on   a  dangerous   coast,   that 
figure — safe  to  steer  by. 

Voices  iu  the  smoking-room.    "Oh,  the  devil!"    He 
turned  suddenly  and  under  his  breath:    "Job  hasn't 
been  m  it  with  me  for  patience!    But  I'm  at  an  end 
Give  me  my  reward ! ' ' 

Not  the  heightened  colour  on  his  face,  nor  the  shinin<^ 
eyes  accounted  for  that  transfigured  look.    An  inner 
l^ght  seemed  to  shine  out  through  the  thin  fine  skin. 
Give  me  something,"  he  bent  his  face  to  hers,  "some- 
thing to  carry  away. ' ' 

"Any  one  would  think  you  were  going  on  some  lonir 
journey — " 

"Doesn't  it  seem  like  that  to  you— doesn't  it?" 
"I  ...  I'm  afraid  it  does."    She  felt  extremely  like 
crying. 

His  rapture  at  the  confession !  She  put  up  her  hands 
to  push  his  face  away.  He  covered  the  hands  with 
kisses.  "How  you  could  say  we  hadn't  known  each 
other  long!  ...  I've  loved  you  for  six  years." 

"Six  years!" 

"But  I  wasn't  a  free  man  in  the  Florida  days.  You 
weren't  a  free  woman.    Now — " 

"Some  one  may  come,"  she  struggled  gently  to  free 
herself. 

' '  But  let  me  hear  it  first.    You  '11  marry  me.  Camilla  ? ' ' 
"I  ..."  she  began.    "You  oughtn't  to  ask  me  like 
this." 

"Why  not?"  he  held  her. 

She  made  an  immense  effort.  "It's  like  being  asked 
to  make  your  will  while  you're  running  to  cat^h  the 
tram." 

His  delight  reached  her  in  the  low,  deep  laugh  smoth- 
ered against  her  hair.  "Catching  the  train-for  Para- 
dise.   That's  how  I  feel,  too." 

"But       -.    .   it  tnakfo  TT?p  forcfct  -"cn  nuirh- t^  l-,-    ,.. 
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things  I  can  t  say  all  breathless  like  this." 
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"Of  course  I  must  know  .  .  .  everything!"  A  ring 
of  such  confident  happiness  in  his  voice  that  she  turned 
startled  eyes  towards  the  smoking-room. 

The  voices  sounded  louder  suddenly. 

Michael  drew  her  rapidly  back  towards  the  hall.  He 
had  carried  her  hand  up  under  his  arm  and  laid  it  across 
his  lips.  "And  then  .  .  .  without  waiting,  without  fuss, 
we '11  be  married.    Say  it's  to  be  like  that ! ' ' 

"If  you  still—" 

"Oh,  my  beautiful!" 

And  then  she  was  alone. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  glow  of  those  last  moments  was  still  with  her 
when  she  came  down  to  dinner. 
The  Jardiue  party  was  a  few  minutes  late. 
Mrs.  Dick  entered  with  her  spoilt-child  air,  and  on  her 
way  to  her  hostess  embraced  Mrs.  Williamson-Ames  with 
effusion. 

Mrs.  Xancarrow  swept  the  party  into  the  dininjr-room 
without  waiting  to  introduce  the  late  comers.  The  two 
Americans  found  themselves  on  the  same  side  of  the 
table  at  opposite  ends,  each  out  of  the  line  of  the  other's 
vision. 

It  wasn  't  till  the  women  were  all  back  in  the  drawing- 
room  that  Mrs.  Dick,  staring  about  with  her  great  eyes, 
said  suddenly:    "Who's  that?" 

"Why  do  you  a.sk?"  said  Mrs.  Williamson-Ames,  with 
her  intelligent  smile. 

"Well,  who  is  she?  I  have  a  feeling  I  might  to  know 
her — " 

"She  doesn't  know  you,  .so  she  says.     But  she's  read 
about  you  in  the  papers,  she  thinks." 
"What  did  you  say  her  name  was'" 
"Trenholme." 

"Not  Mrs.  Leroy  Trenholme!  Goodness  gracious 
mercy  me ! " 

"You  know  anything  about  her?" 

"Do  I  know.  .  .  .  Well!  wasn't  New  York  ringinsr 
with  the  Leroy  Trenholmes'  affairs,  and  wasn't  her  pic- 
ture and  h\fi~nll  their  pictures— in  every  paper  you 
picked  up !     Columns  and  columns  about  her  and  her—" 

Mrs.  Williamson-Amos  drew  Mrs.  Dick  into  a  far  cor- 

npr   tine]    Icpnt    hov   fnr    iUra   (^**   oi'y    ■».«*«"*-«, i.:..-    .     •..     ^ 
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sitting  on  a  little  .sofa  behind  the  grand  piano,  before 
Alice  found  them  out. 
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"Have  you  brought  Mrs.  Trenholme?"  Lily  Jardine 
demanded.  "Why  should  you  bring  her?"  she  laughed 
brightly.  "Why,  because  I'm  dying  to  know  her!  Do 
bring  her  over  here." 

Camilla  had  no  idea  for  what  purpose  she  and  her 
coffee  cup  were  removed  from  the  plea-sant  group  at  the 
fire,  till  Alice  pushed  up  a  chair  for  her  by  the  new- 
comer's side. 

"I've  been  so  longing  to  make  your  acquaintance," 
Mrs.  Jardine  began  with  extreme  graciousness,  and  as 
j\Irs.  Trenholme  seemed  not  to  know  the  proper  return 
for  that,  it  was  for  the  older  resident  to  put  the  new 
one  at  her  ea.se.  "I've  heard  about  your  lovely  house, 
and  I'd  like  to  show  you  mine,"  the  little  lady  ran  on. 
' '  We  're  in  Smith  Square.  Horrid  name,  isn  't  it  ? — when 
you  think  of  the  beautiful  names  thrown  away  on  alleys 
and  mews."  Still  she  got  no  change  out  of  this  non- 
committal customer.  "There  was  a  mews,"  Mrs.  Dick 
thi'ust  into  the  gap,  "opposite  the  first  house  I  ever 
stayed  in  over  here.  One  of  our  party  stood  at  the 
window  on  a  foggy  afternoon  and  read  the  name  out 
loud.  The  'Duchess  Mews.'  Why,  oh,  why  does  the 
Duchess  mew?  Is  she  an  exiled  American?  But  do 
come  and  see  me  and  my  baby.  Dick,  too — Dick  would 
love  to  know  you."  Oh,  she  began  with  all  good  intent. 
If  only  she  had  had  the  smallest  help ! 

"It's  extraordinary,  isn't  it,  that  we've  never  met?'* 

Camilla  opened  her  black  gauze  fan :  "I  don't  go  out 
a  great  deal." 

"Oh,  but  I  mean  at  home,  both  being  Southerners." 
Full  stop  at  tliat.     Still  she  waited. 

"You  are  from  Missi.ssippi,  I  think?" 

"Yes,  but  Florida  is  next  door,"  Mrs.  Dick  smiled 
ingratiatingly.     "It's  all  the  same  thing  really,  isn't  it?" 

'"i'luiiCia  atiu   iVliSSiSSippi  s    ■ 


She  was  dull. 

"I  mean  it's  all  the  South. 
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phere" — she  waved  a  very  small  hand  adorned  with  very 
larije  jewels — "is  su  different,  isn't  it?" 

"Different  from  what?" 

"Why,  from  the  North."  She  almost  snapped  it  out, 
forgetting'  the  new  softness  of  speech  she  had  adopted 
since  meeting  Mrs.  Trenhohue.  Then,  making  a  sudden 
dash  at  the  semi-confidential,  "Don't  you  just  hate 
Yankees?" 

' '  Some  of  my  best  friends— ' ' 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Mine  too.  But  you'll  admit 
they're  (juite  unlike  us!" 

Airs.  Trenholme  wasted  too  much  time  considering  the 
obvious.  Mrs.  Dick  helped  her  out.  "So  hard.  So 
cold.  So — a— commercial.  The  ve 'y  sound  of  the  voices 
down  Sa-outh — don't  you  adaw  it?" 

Mrs.  Trenholme  smiled,  wondering  a  little  at  the 
ohanye  which  had  overtaken  the  lady's  own  speech. 
The  accent  with  which  she  had  arrived  was  not  bad,  and 
not  markedly  sectional.  You  would  have  said  "she  is 
probably  American."  Not  even  an  American  would 
have  been  sure  from  what  part.  But  now  she  was  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  Trenholme  in  a  drawling,  niggerfied  Eng- 
lish that  made  Alice  St.  Amant  sit  up,  and  regard  the 
lady  with  astonished  interest. 

"Do  tell  us  about  the  South!  I've  always  thought  I 
might  like  the  iiouth,"  she  said  with  a  Mason  and  Dixon 
definiteness. 

ilrs.  Dick  was  sure  Lady  St.  Amant  would  adaw  the 
Sa-outh,  and  told  her  why,  flattening  the  vowels,  soften- 
ing the  edges  of  speech,  cooing  out,  her  passionate  affec- 
tion for  every  sound  and  every  sight  of  her  native 
Sa-outh. 

"The  beautiful  old-world  manners!"  She  had  modi- 
fied her  own  up-to-date  sprightliness  to  a  languorous 
assumption  of  what  she  imagined  people  meant  when 
they  said  "old  school."  The  only  aristocracy  in  Amer- 
ica was  in  the  Sa-outh.     "Don't  you  find  that  so?" 
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"I  am  afraid,"  said  her  compatriot,  "1  only  kuow  one 
corner  of  Florida.  There  is  not  much  aristocracy  there. 
Poor  whites." 

"But  yoK  arc  there.  F.F.V.'s,  don't  you  call  your- 
selves ? ' ' 

"I  never  heard  us,"  said  the  literal  creature. 

"Oh  .  .  .  !"  Mrs.  Dick  was  left  blank  for  a  moment, 
and  then :  "I  suppose,  like  us,  you've  got  some  of  your 
old  slaves?"  She  seemed  afraid  of  another  chock  ii  she 
waited  to  hear.  She  went  on  with  a  sing-song  sweetness 
to  tell  about  her  old  black  Mammy. 

Mrs.  Trenholme  had  been  growing  quieter  and  quieter, 
duller  and  duller. 

"And  you  are  still  very  English,  aren't  you,  in  the 
real  South,"  suggested  Ladv  St.  Amaut. 

"Oh,  qui-ite." 

"And  you,"  Alice  sought  to  draw  Camilla  back  into 
the  conversation,  "you  find  that,  too?" 

"In  Florida?     Oh,  no." 

"Not  I  thought  you  had  fox-hunting  and  shooting, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  down  there?" 

"There  is  hunting  and  shooting,"  the  maddening 
creature  managed  to  admit,  "but  you  wouldn't  call  it 
very  'English.'  " 

Alice  tried  a  different  tack.  "You  do  have  funny 
ways,  don't  you  ?     I  once  met  a  Southerner  at  Cannes — " 

"'Funny  ways!'"  Some  of  the  languor  vanished 
from  Mrs.  Dick.  What  did  Lady  St.  Amant  mean  by 
funny  ways? 

"Well,  the  girl,  I  mean — she  was  called  Wild  Rose 
Robinson.  She  was  queer.  I  had  a  little  golden  Pekin- 
ese, and  she  called  it  a  yeller  dawg. " 

"What  an  idea!"  said  Mrs.  Dick,  revolted. 

" I've  often  heard  people  say  yeller  dawg  in  Florida, ' ' 
volunteered  Mrs.  Trenholme. 

"Now  you're  wLal  Wild  Rose  Robinson  used  to  call 
'funning,'  "  Alice  went  on  gaily.    "She  had  one  habit 
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she  told  me  was  very  Southern.  And  I  hope  you  '11  for- 
give me  if  I  say  it's  a  dirty,  greasy  habit.  Wild  Rose 
used  to  wash  her  face  in  buttermilk." 

]\Irs.  Dick  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  Mis- 
sissippi— "A  little  eau  de  Cologne,  perhaps,  in  the 
bath—" 

"And  terribly  concerned  about  her  hands,"  Alice 
went  on— with  a  side  glance  at  Mrs.  Dick.  "Wild  Rose 
Robinson"  (she  repeated  the  name  as  often  as  possible 
and  with  increasing  gusto),  "Wild  Rose  Robinson  used 
to  go  to  bed  in  gloves." 

"Oh,  she  must  have  been  mad,"  said  Mrs.  Dick  with 
decision. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  I'd  go  so  far  as  that  The 
first  time  I  saw  her  in  bed  with  gloves  on,  I  said:  'Bite 
your  nails,  do  you r  She  was  furious!  So  I  said  she 
must  be  a  specially  bad  case,  '.  .  .  the  kind  that  gnaws 
the  ends  off  their  gloves!'  She  was  a  very  wild  Rose 
that  morning;  she  had  a  beast  of  a  temper.  She  said 
that  was  Southern,  too.    7s  it?"  Alice  demanded. 

Mrs.  Dick  looked  at  the  tepid  face  of  her  compatriot 
and  then  found  her  own  in  the  great  pier  glass.  "Yes," 
she  said  with  a  flash:  "The  Southerners  are  quick. 
High-spirited,  you  know." 

"Oh!  well,  Camilla  dear,  I  hope  you  won't  suddenly 
be  taken  like  Wild  Rose  Robinson.  .  .  .  She  used  to 
throw  the  china  at  her  brother  Launcelot.  What  do  you 
think  she  called  that?  'Me  and  Launcelot  havin'  a 
regular  monkey  and  a  parrot  of  a  time ! ' 

"Fwightfully  common,  she  sounds— don't  you  think 
so,  Mrs.  Trenholme?" 

Camilla  smiled. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Alice  liberally;  "not  really  common 
at  all.  But  I  wish  I  could  remember  the  funny  things 
that  girl  used  to  say."  With  one  of  her  quicK  turns: 
"I  expect  imi  said  some  of  them,"  she  assured  the  vis- 
itor, "when  you  first  came  over." 
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Mrs.  Dick  stiffened  her  back  and  sat  up  very  straight 
under  the  shock. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  I  talked 
Southern,  of  course.  I  suppose  we  both  did  more  then 
than  some  of  us  do  now."  She  flashed  a  look  at  the 
renegade. 

"Oh!  if  you  mean  Camilla,  she's  nearly  as  funny  as 
Wild  Rose  Robinson,"  Lady  St.  Amant  assured  Mrs. 
Dick.    "What  do  you  call  boot-laces?" 

"I  call  them  boot-laces,"  was  the  dignified  answer. 

"Well,  Camilla  calls  them  shoe-strings." 

"Does  she!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dick,  with  eyes  quite 
enormous.  She  turned  from  her  eccentric  country- 
woman and  stuck  her  bewitching  little  nose  in  the  air. 

"And  what  should  you  say  Camilla  calls  that?" 
Alice  thrust  out  a  satin-shod  foot. 

Mrs.  Dick 's  beautiful  little  head  on  its  long  stalk  of  a 
neck  tilted  sideways,  as  much  as  to  confess  it  very  hard 
to  say  what  so  eccentric  an  individual  as  Mrs.  Tren- 
holme  might  take  it  into  her  head  to  call  anything. 
"Perhaps  I  don't  know,"  she  smiled,  "but  /  call  it  a 
satin  shoe," 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  ruthless  Alice.  "But  before  you 
came  to  England  what  did  you  call  it?" 

"I  always  called  it  a  satin  shoe,"  said  the  irate  lady 
with  biting  emphasis. 

"Well,  Camilla  calls  it  a  slipper!"  Alice  laughed 
her  mischievous  laugh. 

"So  does  Cinderella,"  said  Camilla  doggedly. 

Really,  such  childishness !— Mrs.  Richard  Jardine  had 
had  enough  of  it.  She  gathered  her  great  white  mara- 
bout boa  about  her,  and  looked  significantly  at  Mrs. 
Williamson- Ames. 

Obedient  to  the  signal,  that  lady  half  rose  to  rescue 
her  friend.  But  not  before  Alice  had  inquired,  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  athirst  for  knowledge : 

"Well,  you  say  'waist,'  don't  you,  for  bodice?" 
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"Not  in  the  South." 

"We  do  in  Florida,"  said  the  base  Camilla. 
"Really!"    inquired    xMrs.    Dick,    with    her    eyelids 
drooped. 

Alice  and  Mrs.  Williamson-Ames  exchanged  a  wicked 
look.    The  contagion  of  malice  is  often  carried  so. 

"I  thought  I'd  heard  you  say  shirt-waist,  Lily  "  re- 
marked Mrs.  Williamson-Ames. 

"You  are  thiuking  of  some  one  else,"  said  her  friend. 

Into  the  slightly-strained  pause  Mrs.  Tr-nholme 
dropped  her  gloomy  contribution:  "You  don't  all  say 
bodice.  I  asked  an  old  English  lady  on  board  ship  once, 
If  she  could  tell  me  the  time.  She  told  me  I  must  wait 
a  moment  till  she  got  her  body  open." 

They  all  laughed  at  that  except  Camilla— though  in 
truth  every  one  except  Alice  had  had  enough  of  this 
form  of  entertainment.  Both  Mrs.  Williamsou-Ames 
and  her  friend  had  risen. 

^^  "I  suppose  you'd  say,"  Alice  glinted  at  .Airs.  Dick 
t,he  Americans  don't  call  a  lift  an  elevator?"  ' 

"What  I'd  say  is  the  Americans  had  a  purrfect  right 
to  name  their  own  inventions,"  retorted  the  exasperatod 
young  woman.  Nevertheless  her  most  inimical  eye  .she 
cast  not  on  Lady  St.  Ainant,  but  on  the  any  thin.-  but 
fiery-spirited  Southerner  who  had  failed  Mrs  Dick  at 
every  point.  "How  often  do  you  go  home?"  she  de- 
manded. 

Camilla  confessed  she  had  not  been  home  for  six  years. 
Since  you  love  it  so,"  she  added,  "I  sumose  you  often 
go  back--  ? " 

":\Ie?  Oh,  I'm  tied.  Wait  till  you  marry  an  Eng- 
I  i.shman  !     Then  you  '11  under.stand. ' ' 

Mrs.  Xancarrow,  according  to  Mrs.  Williamson-Ames, 
was  pining  to  hear  about  the  Jardine  baby.  Mrs.  Dick 
was  conveyed  to  the  sofa  near  the  hostess.  Ali('(>  fol- 
lowed, and  Camilla  was  left  to  Nelly  and  Blanche.    At 
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Nancarrow  to  be  left  to  Nelly  and  Blanche  was  to  be 
abandoned. 

]\Ioreover,  Camilla  had  the  strongest  impression  that 
the  conversation  over  by  the  fire  viras  not  about  the  Jar- 
dine  baby. 

The  men  lingered  long  in  the  dining-room  that  night. 

Oh,  for  Michael!  She  wished  she  hadn't  been  told 
his  cousin  was  in  love  with  him.  How  was  she  going  to 
get  through  the  time  till  he  returnea  ?  A  sense  of  lone- 
liness greater  and  more  daunting  than  she  had  known 
for  yearo,  seemed  with  icy  hands  to  be  pushing  her  away 
from  all  these  pleasant  people — pushing  her  into  some 
outer  place  where  she  stood  friendless  and  in  tears. 

Tears?  Heaven  above!— a  dreadful  panic  seized  her 
lest  she  .shouldn't  be  able  to  keep  down  the  rising  flood. 
Her  efforts  gave  her  an  air  of  guilty  preoccupation. 

What   were   they   talking  about  over   there   by  the 
fire? 
■ 

Camilla  shivered  inwardly  in  the  chill  that  followed 
the  departure  jf  the  Jardines. 

Alice  kissed  her  hurriedly.  "I  must  go  and  see  if 
Peggy 's  asleep. ' ' 

Her  husband  also,  he  must  go  to  Peggy. 

Camilla  found  herself  mounting  the  stairs  along  with 
old  Mrs,  Nancarrow.  No  pretence  of  conversation.  No 
word,  till  at  the  door  of  Camilla's  bedroom,  she  paused 
a  moment  with  "Good  night." 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  said  the  guest,  to  her  own 
great  surprise,  for  she  hadn  't  meant  in  the  very  least  to 
say  anything  of  the  kind.  "Alice,"  she  went  on  apolo- 
getically, "usually  comes  in  for  a  minute  or  two." 

"Oh,  Alice!  She  likes  talking  all  night."  But  the 
angular  figure  with  the  candle  and  the  big  work-bag 
crossed  the  threshold  and  walked  slowly  to  the  fireplace. 
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Camilla  drew  up  an  easy  chair.  But  Mrs.  Nancarrow, 
though  she  had  set  down  the  candle,  just  stood  there, 
facing  the  fire. 

' '  Personally  I  shouldn  't  be  inclined  to  believe  anything 
that  woman  said. ' '  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  Camilla,  who 
leant  against  the  end  of  the  mantelpiece.  "Your  Mrs. 
Jardine  I'm  talking  about," 

"Not  my  Mrs.  Jardine,  please." 

The  old  eyes,  having  found  Camilla's  face,  rested 
there.    "How  long  has  your  husband  been  dead?" 

"He  is  not  dead." 

They  stood  quite  silent,  looking  each  in  the  other's 
face,  till  Mrs.  Nancarrow  said  quietly:  "We  under- 
stood you  were  a  widow. ' ' 

"You,  perhaps — " 

"There  is  no  'perhaps'  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Nan- 
carrow sharply. 

"  You,  yes,  yes.    Not  the  others." 

"Most  certainly  they  did." 

"Not  your  s—    Well,  anyhow,  your  daughter  knew." 

"I  can  only  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Nancarrow  with 
dignity,  "that  the  information  has  amazed  Alice." 

' '  It  isn  't— it  can 't  be— ' '  Camilla  stopped  before  the 
sudden  anger  in  the  old  lady's  eyes.  "I  must  ask  you 
to  believe,"  she  said  miserably,  "I  was  under  the  strong- 
est impression  that  Alice  knew.  And,  caring  as  she  does 
for  her  brother,  if  no  one  else  had  told  him,  she  must. 
Or,  so  I  thought." 

"Forgive  me  if  I  say  you  should  have  made  sure." 
She  took  up  her  candle.  There  was  a  dour  finality  in 
the  way  old  Mrs.  Nancarrow  turned  away  from  the  fire. 
Her  "good-night"  nod,  across  the  candle  flame,  seemed 
to  dismiss  the  stranger.  This  Mrs.  Trenholme  was  here 
under  false  pretences.    And  so  an  end. 

"In  America,"  Camilla  said  miserably,  "they  tell  me 
I  make  too  much  of  divorce.  You  seem  to  think  I  .should 
make  more." 
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"What  I  think  is,  that  entire  frankness  in  such  an 
unfortunate  contingency  is  always  best." 

The  "unfortunate"  jarred  harshly.  Camilla  made  no 
effort  to  disguise  either  her  agitation  or  her  unhappiness 
as  she  went  with  Michael's  mother  towards  the  door. 
She  longed  inexpressibly  to  ask  her  to  be  a  little  gentle — 
to  try  to  understand  how  storm-tossed  she  had  been. 
As  Mrs.  Nancarrow,  with  her  hands  full,  waited  for  the 
door  to  be  opened,  Camilla  came  closer  to  confession  than 
she  had  ever  found  herself.  "At  first,"  she  said,  "I 
couldn't  care  what  anybody  thought  over  here." 

^Irs.  Nancarrow  looked  amazement  over  the  top  of 
her  spectacles. 

"Yes,  it's  true.  For  years  I  couldn't  care.  Though 
all  the  same  I  used  to  go  sometimes  thrusting  the  fact 
in  people's  faces,  and  sometimes  feeling:  what  does  it 
matter  to  anybody  but  me?" 

"That,"  said  Mrs.  Nancarrow,  "was  scarcely  the 
frame  of  mind  to  bring  here. ' ' 

"Oh,  it  changed  before  ever  I  came  here!  You  must 
know  that !  I  had  come  to  feci  that  it  mattered  so  very, 
very  much  that  .  .  .  well,  it  was  harder  than  ever  to 
talk  about.  And  I  was  so  convinced  you  all  knew.  So 
many  people  in  London  know.  My — Leroy  has  a  good 
many  English  friends.  They  know.  I  don't,  even  now, 
understand  how  Alice — " 

"I  am  afraid  I  can't  discuss  that,"  Mrs.  Nancarrow 
made  a  gesture  of  dignified  impatience  at  the  delay  in 
opening  the  door. 

Camilla  laid  her  hand  on  the  knob,  and  still  she  did 
not  turn  it.  In  broken  phrases  she  said  she  could  not 
let  her  shrinking  from  talk  about  that  old  unhappiness 
be  misunderstood.  "One  thing,"  she  said  with  lips  that 
trembled,  one  thing  Mrs.  Nancarrow  must  know.  She 
brought  this  out  as  if  producing  her  credentials,  proud, 
and  if  anxious  too,  only  because  of  all  that  hung  on  her 
true  position  being  understood. 
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She  herself,  she  said,  had  done  the  divorcinir 
Why?"  **■ 

♦•Because  my-he,"-she  stumbled  on  some  painful 
difficulty  in  bringing  out  the  words— "he  cared  more 
about  somebody  else." 

Camilla  would  have  been  passionately  grateful  for  the 
least  sign  of  sympathy.  She  would  have  welcomed  even 
curiosity.  As  little  of  one  a«  the  other  in  that  face 
Mrs.  Mncarrow  would  waste  no  instant's  thought  on 
those  happenings,  "unfortunate"  and  remote.  All  that 
concerned  her  was  that  a  woman  had  gained  entrance 
here-worst  of  all,  had  "got  hold  of  Michael"  on  a  pre- 
sumption that  proved  unfounded.  If  they  had  been 
misled  about  one  thing-a  crucial  matter  like  this- 
where  were  they  with  this  person  ?  If  only  they  might 
be  nowhere  at  all,  so  much  the  better.  The  gesture  of 
the  arm  that  held  the  work-bag  swept  the  field  clear 

\ou  must  see  that,  what  you  yourself  have  said  is 
tile  case,  quite  alters  the  situation  " 

night  watch^es.'""'  '"  ^"'"  °"  '''*  '^^^^^  ^^^°"=^  *^« 

•  • 

Her  sharpest  anxiety  was  lest  she  shouldn't  get  away 
before  Michael  came  back.    At  breakfast  the  next  mom 

sa?  th«/T  ?  ^'"^  ^  ^'"''  '^'  ^^^  J^^t  opened,  to 
saj  that  her  sister  was  unexpectedly  coming  over  from 
Paris  that  night.  She  herself  must  be  in  London  to 
meet  her.  Yes,  time  was  important.  Her  sister  was 
sailing  by  the  next  boat.  Could  Mrs.  Nanearrow  manage 
to  send  her  to  catch  the  morning  train  ? 

There  were  expressions  of  civil  regret. 

Diana  remonstrated  stoutly,  and  followed  Mrs  Tren- 
holme    upstairs.    Discouraged    by    the    lady's    silence 
Diana  sped  on  down  the  corridor  to  tell  her  mother' 
who,  in  a  fit  of  discretion,  had  asked  for  breakfast  in  her 
own  room. 

Alice  came  running  to  Camilla  in  dressing-gown  and 
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with  hair  abroad.  "You  won't,"  she  besought,  "you 
can't  be  going  to  spoil  everything!  Your  'sister'! 
Don't  talk  nonsense  to  me.  You're  going  because  that 
little  hell-cat  last  night—" 

"I  thought— c/o  believe  me!"— Camilla's  eyes  filled— 
"I  really  didn't  know  but  what  you  knew—" 

"And  so  I  did!" 

"What!" 

Alice  evaded  the  amazed  reproach :  "If  my  mother," 
she  grumbled,  "had  known  as  many  Ariericans  as  I, 
she'd  expect  'em  to  be  divorced." 

"You  knew!    Then  why  did  you  pretend—" 

"I  as  good  as  knew.  Only  one  hears  so  much  .  .  . 
and  I  wasn't  bound  to  believe  it  as  long  as  you  hadn't 
said  anything." 

"You  knew!"  Camilla  sat  down  with  her  hands 
crossed,  staring  at  the  floor. 

"]\Iy  dear  child,  you  must  take  the  world  as  you  find 
it.  My  mother  belongs  to  a  past  age.  She  would  never 
have  invited  you  here  if  the  first  thing  she'd  known 
about  you  had  been— that.  But  I  was  convinced  all  you 
needed  was  a  chance  to  win  them  over.  You  will  win 
them  over.  Wait.  Sit  tight.  You'll  see,  they'll  cairn 
down."  But  she  read  no  yielding  in  the  face.  "If  you 
go,"  she  threatened,  "it's  all  up!" 

The  maid  came  in  with  an  armful  of  clothing.  ' ' There 
is  no  need  for  you  to  hurry,"  said  Mrs,  Trenholme. 
•'You  can  come  on  by  the  later  train." 

The  woman  deposited  the  things  and  shut  the  door. 
Mrs.  Trenholme  began  to  put  on  her  hat. 

"Oh,  don't  go!"  wailed  Alice.  She  put  her  arms 
ronnd  Camilla.    "I  shall  be  miserable  if  you  go." 

"Oh,  no,  you  won't!    You've  got— your  husband." 

Alice  gave  her  a  queer  look  as  she  unclasped  her  arms. 

It  wasn't  a  pleasant  look. 

Behind  the  ruins  of  Camilla's  own  happiness,  that 
look,  vaguely  sinister,  haunted  her  all  the  way  to  Lon- 
don. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

HE  has  certainly  just  come  in  or  just  gone  out.    I 
saw   the  motor  drive  away."    Lady   St.   Amant 

th«f    ,    "'«'^  P''^  *^'  ^"*'''  ^°^  ^«°  "P^tairs,  before 

that  dignified  personage  could  frame  a  protest     "Oh 

mere  you  are!"  ' 

ron^.^'^J"^'  ^  ^'u  ^**  ^°^  ^"'''  ^^  P^^i^g  the  drawing- 
room  door  on  the  way  up  to  her  bedroom.  She  stood 
like  a  person  arrested  in  flijrht,  but  her  face  said  nothing. 
My  dear!  Alice  flew  to  embrace  her.  She  pressed 
her  rosy  cheek  against  Camilla's  face.  "How  white  vou 
are,  poor  darling ! "  ^°" 

KPi?"*"^' wvf^*"J°f^  **""  ^''''^  ^^  ^"°*^y  disengaged  her- 

./xT  °     "^  ^°"  ^^^  ™^  anything  but  white?" 

.1,  ^°7' °°^ '  T"  '""^  """^  t°  «*^ff«»  your  spine  as  if  you 
thought  I  was  Michael's  ambassadress."  The  only  an 
swer  was  the  opening  of  the  drawing-room  door.  -Is 
that  why  I  m  brought  in  here  like  some  stranger  pavin- 
a  first  visit?  I  give  you  my  word,"  she  turned  *.Md 
faced  her  friend,  ' '  Michael  didn  't  ask  me  to  come  ' ' 

Camilla  threw  her  stole  over  the  back  of  a  chair  "I 
never  thought  he  had." 

I 'Oh!  as  to  that,  would  it  be  so  unnatural?" 
For.  Michael  ?    Very,  I  should  say. ' ' 

Camilla's  proprietary  air  argued  well.  Alice  smiled 
as  she  sat  down  and  drew  off  her  gloves.  "Anvwav  I'm 
here  on  my  own,"  she  said  with  the  ease  of  her  ^lang 

hP«;!f''^   q1'^  '^"?f'i  '^^*  ^^''^  y^"  ^'•^«^'"^'  Michael's 
S  his  helrtT'-      ^^^  '^"'^  ^"^''  '  -PP-'  ^« 

"You  know  the  answer  to  that." 
_   ''Perhaps  I  do^  But  I  doubt  if  he  does.    And  that's 
jusl  tne  pomi.     He  s  coming  to  London  tonight."    She 
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dropped  into  another  pause,  and  as  that  elicited  nothing, 
she  bent  forward  to  say  with  smiling  earnestness: 
"You'll  see  him?     You  won't  keep  him  in  suspense — " 

"I'm  going  out,"  said  Camilla  awkwardly. 

Alice  smiled.  A  ruse  of  Camilla's  was  always  so  ridic- 
ulously transparent.     "To  dine?" 

"...  and  to  'Tannhiiuser.'  " 

"Oh!  .  .  .  Anybody  staying  here?" 

"N  ...  not  at  the  moment.     But  I'm  expecting—" 

"Where  Michael  will  be  staying  I  don't  know,"  Alice 
interrupted.  "I'm  to  ring  him  up  at  the  Club  and  tell 
him  .  .  .  tell  him  where  I'll  be."  She  waited,  rolling 
up  the  veil  she  had  taken  oflf.  "Are  you  having  tea 
soon?" 

Camilla's  eyes  went  to  the  clock.  She  seemed  about  to 
point  out  the  early  hour.  Then  with  apologetic  haste, 
"But  of  course!  You're  tired  after  that  journey." 
She  rang  the  bell. 

"Such  a  brute  of  a  day!  What  were  you  doing  out 
in  the  rain?" 

"Matching  silks."    She  undid  a  little  parcel. 

"Pure  restlessness,  /  know.  You  Americans  are  as 
much  afraid  of  getting  wet  as  any  cat.  Partly  your 
clothes,  I  suppose."  She  wont  on  making  conversation 
while  the  servants  came  in  and  out.  The  maid  appeared 
and  took  Mrs.  Trenholme's  hat  and  wraps. 

"Mine  too,  please,  Parsons." 

"Where  shall  I  leave  them,  m'lady?" 

«'0h! — a — "  Alice  looked  round  as  if  waiting  for 
some  suggestion.     Then  a  little  sharply :     "Anywhere." 

The  maid  glanced  at  the  expressionless  face  of  her 
mistress  and  went  out  with  her  arms  full. 

"When  the  footman  comes  back,  do  you  mind  saying 
you're  not  at  home?  Till  six  anyway,  unless — "  (Alice 
brought  in  her  main  point,  postscriptwise)  "unless 
Lionel  should  come." 

Camilla  gave  her  a  quick  look,  and  then  with  lowered 
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eyes :    "  I  'm  not  expecting  Lord  Ilarborough, ' '  she  said. 

"Oh!  see  hero.  1  know  you're  not  very  happy  your- 
self, but  it  isn't  like  you  to  make  that  a  reason  for  l)eing 
disagreeable." 

' '  1  could  bear  being  what  you  call  disagreeable.  What 
I  don't  like  is  seeming  to  interfere  in  .  .  ."  She  broke 
off  and  turned  to  the  fire. 

Alice  was  on  her  feet.  "What  is  it,  dearest?"  The 
two  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  looking  into  the  blaze 
"Tell  me." 

^^    '  ^  •  •  •  thought  .  .  ."  the  words  came  out  heavily, 
wLen  I  saw  you  and  your  husband  together  at  Nan- 

carrow,  1  was  sure  you  had  made  it  up  with  him." 
"Made  it  up!     There  wasn't  any  need  to  make  up. 

We've  never  fallen  out," 
"You  mean  ...  he  still  has  nr  idea!" 
"On  the  contrary,  he  has  a  very  clear  idea." 
Camilla 's  gaze  widened.    ' '  How  long  has  he  known  t ' ' 
"Oh,  for  years!" 

I'earsf  "    She  swallowed  the  astonishment  of  that 

revelation,   and  then   in  a   whisper:    "You   mean  he 

doesn't  mind?"  » 

"Wliat  he  can't  help?  No.  Richard  is  a  very  sen- 
sible, rather  nice  person." 

Camilla  left  the  fire  and  went  over  to  the  window 
The  rain  fell  heavily, 

Alice  spoke  in  an  undertone  to  the  footman  who 
brought  in  the  tea. 

"Yes,  m'lady." 

Camilla  turned  from  the  grey  world  outside,  hesitated 
a  moment  with  knitted  brows,  and  then  took  her  place 
by  the  tea  urn. 

Alice  had  already  possessed  herself  of  a  roll  of  bread 
and  butter.  She  smiled  over  it  at  her  friend.  "Don't 
look  like  that!  You  were  so  nice  and  sympathetic 
abroad. 

' '  I  was  more  abroad  than  you  guessed. ' ' 
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"How  was  that,  dear  child?" 

"1  thouKht  you  and  Lord  Ilarborough  had  only  just 
found  each  other.  That  you'd  be  coming  home  to  get  a 
divorce — " 

"Oh,  did  you?"  With  her  little  air  of  smiling  supe- 
riority she  set  the  issue  tiniily  on  one  side.  "Whatever 
the  reason  was,  you  were  a  great  dear.  Lionel  tjuite 
loves  you.     If  it  was  anybody  but  you,  I'd  be  jealous." 

But  Camilla "s  anxious  gravity  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  blandishment.  "Your  love  story  did  catch  hold  of 
me.     Most  of  all,  I  think,  because  you  weren't  young—" 

"Thank  you,  darling!"  A  peal  of  good-humoured 
laughter  filled  the  room.  And  when  her  sobering  came 
it  f'Prae  as  though  at  the  prompting  of  aifeetionate  solici- 
tude. Her  cheerful  concern  was  not,  you  would  say,  in 
the  remotest  degree  for  herself.     It  was  all  for  Camilla. 

And  indeed,  Camilla,  palpably  struggling  to  clear 
away  the  closer  gathering  mists,  presented  a  somewhat 
humorous  picture  to  the  lucid  and  fearless  mind.  Only 
a  sense  of  ineluctable  need  brought  her  to  make  the  sec- 
ond of  those  rare  attempts  at  confession.  "I'd  been 
thinking  for  six  years  that  everything  was  over  for 
me—" 

"At  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-two!"  Alice  threw  in. 

"...  and  then  I  saw  that  you  .  .  .  yes,  you  gave  me 
a  feeling  that  this  life  must  be  a  richer,  hopefuUer  thing 
than  I'd  thought,  when  a  woman  could  find  .  .  .  what 
you'd  found,  after  forty.    It  made  me  feel  less  old." 

"I  seem  to  have  been  as  unexplained  to  you,  as  you 
were  to  me.  After  all,"  Alice  waved  her  hand  as  if  to 
put  these  trifles  behind  them,  "there  isn't  any  general 
belief  more  unfounded,  is  there,  dearest,  than  that  women 
tell  one  another  their  every  thought?" 

' '  We  don 't  seem  to  have, ' '  Camilla  agreed  moodily. 

"Of  course  you  haven't!"  Again  Alice  airily  shifted 
the  burden.  "Very  few  do  if  they've  anything  worth 
telling." 
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Was  this  an  invitation  to  leave  the  mysterj'  where  it 
was?  Would  Alice  have  been  franker  to  one  of  her  own 
compatriots?  Camilla  drew  back  aghast  before  the  old 
familiar  pit.     She  was  useful. 

"What  are  you  looking  like  that  for?"    Alice's  pa- 
tience was  wearing  thiu.     "  Do  be  reasonable.    You  know 
why  I  couldn't  ta'Jj  as  openly  as  I  might  have  liked.     It 
wasn't  as  if  I'd  been  you,  a  perfectly  free  woman.     Yet 
even  you,  did  you  ever  tell  me  about  your  husband?'' 
"Well,  you  know  now,"  said  Camilla  quickly. 
"What  do  I  know?" 
^^  ''The    main    thing."    She    turned    her   head    away. 
"The  only  thing  that  concerns  other  people." 

"Exactly.  You've  told  me  only  what  you  couldii  t 
keep. "  In  the  pause  Alice  realized  the  conversation  was 
shppmg  back  into  acrimony.  That  wasn't  at  all  what 
she  had  come  for.  She  put  out  her  hand  and  closed  t 
over  Camilla's.  "Its  partly  my  fault.  I  made  you 
think  I  was  more  self-centred  than  I  am.  I've  often 
quite  longed  to  ask  you  .  .  things.  What  was  he  like— 
your  husband?" 

Camilla  pushed  away  her  untasted  cup  "I'm  no 
good  at  describing  people."  She  got  up  and  took  a 
piece  of  embroidery  out  of  a  work  table. 

Alice  watched  her  laying  the  new  silks  against  the 
old.     "Im  sure  of  one  thing.     He  was  horrid" 

Camilla    looked    up    with    a    queer    defensive    look. 
'Horrid?  ' 

^  "Yes,  or  else  you  wouldn't  have  let  him  go.  You  had 
it  in  your  hands,  after  all." 

"He  wasn't  the  least  horrid.  Anything  &»f—"  She 
checked  her.';elf,  njd  bent  her  head  again  over  the  silks 

Alice  start'd  at  the  averted  profile.  ' '  You  didn  't  want 
to  divorce  him?" 

Only  the  lips  moved:     "No." 

"Then  why  in  Heaven  s  name  ..."  Alice  jumped 
up  and  came  to  her  friend's  side.    She  gave  Camilla  s 
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arm  a  little  shake  in  her  excitement.    ' '  Why  did  you  do 
it,  then?     Really,  now?" 

"I've  told  you." 

"No;  only  why  he  wanted  the  divorce.  Not  why  you 
agreed. ' ' 

"I  wouldn't  at  first." 

"What  made  you  in  the  end?" 

" Because, "  she  said  with  her  simpleton  look,  "he  made 
such  a  point  of  it." 

"He  .  .  ."  Alice  St.  Amant  gasped.  "He  made  such 
a  p — !"  She  broke  into  a  peal  of  laughter.  She  flung 
herself  into  a  chair  and  abandoned  herself  to  merriment. 
"Really,  you  are  .  .  .1  how  any  man  could  part  with 
such  a  priceless  creature — !" 

Camilla  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  began  to  untwist  a 
skein  of  silk. 

"Forgive  me,  darling,"  Alice  gathered  herself  to- 
gether and  wiped  her  eyes.  "Camilla,  I  adore  you!" 
She  had  slid  down  on  the  lion  skin  at  Camilla 's  feet  and 
tried  to  take  her  hand.  "Don't  punish  my  levity.  The 
fact  is,  your  kind  of  calmness  has  the  odd  effect  of 
making  me  a  little  hysterical.  Look,  I'm  crying  quite 
as  much  as  I'm  laughing."  She  held  both  the  hands 
caught  in  the  skein  of  silk.  "It's  wonderful  to  have 
such  a  power  as  you  have  of  setting  yourself  aside  and 
thinking  yourself  into  some  one  else.  No  wonder  I\Ii- 
chael  worships  you.  Darling  Camilla!  As  I  look  back 
over  the  months  we've  known  one  another  I  see  you  now 
clearly  for  the  first  time.  By  the  light  of  what  you've 
just  said.  And  what  I  see  is,  you  are  the  most  unselfish 
person  I've  ever  known." 

The  hands  Camilla  drew  away  were  shakinsr.  "You 
were  never  more  mistaken  in  your  life.  I  didn't  know 
what  I  wa.s  about  when  I  .  .  .  did  what  Leroy  wanted. ' ' 

"Didn't  you  understand  he  meant  to  marry  the  other 
woman  ? ' ' 

"I'm  not  thinking,"  she  said  with  a  passion  that  belied 
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her,  "not  thinking  about  any  other  woman.  I'm  think- 
ing about  me.  I  didn't  know  how  bad  it  was  going  to 
be  for  me.     I  thought  I  did.     No,  I  didn  't  know. ' ' 

"You  mean  what  you've  lost  socially?" 

She  seemed  not  to  hear.  "  If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again, 
I  wouldn't." 

' '  Wouldn  't  have  divorced  him  ! ' ' 

"No,  I  wouldn't  have  divorced  him.  That's  how  un- 
selfish I  am." 

Alice  pursed  her  lips ;  very  nearly  she  whistled.  Then 
■with  one  of  those  quick  turns,  her  mouth  widened  again 
to  an  impish  laugh.  "In  short,  the  trouble  with  both 
our  husbands  seems  to  be  they're  too  bright  and  good 
for  human  nature's  daily  food!"  She  bent  to  look  into 
the  averted  face.  No  ghost  of  an  answering  smile  there. 
"Oh,  dear!"  she  sighed  for  the  thousandth  time  at  Ca- 
milla's blindness  to  the  vis  comica.  "I  expect  you  said 
that  just  to  make  me  think  losing  Michael  would  be  quite 
a  secondary  thing.     Stiff  upper  lip,  eh?" 

Camilla's  little  gesture  seemed  more  fatigue  than 
denial.     She  leaned  her  head  on  the  back  of  the  sofa. 

"Yes,"  Alice  went  on;  "that's  why  you  sit  there 
trying  to  persuade  yourself  that  *if  you'd  known'  .  .  . 
"Well,  listen  to  me.     You  haven't  lost  Michael." 

Out  of  the  pause  Camilla 's  voice  seemed  to  come  from 
far  away.     "I  told  Leroy  last  spring — " 

"You  keep  on  meeting!"    Alice  sat  up. 

"Only  that  once.  We  had  to  settle  some  business 
about  a  will.  It  was  at  the  American  Consulate.  I  told 
him  then  if  I  had  it  to  do  over  ...  I  wouldn't." 

Alice  stared  at  the  desolate  white  face.  "I  hadn't  a 
notion  you  minded  so.  All  the  same,  I  used  to  wonder 
why  a  woman  like  you  submitted  to  such  a  life.  It  was 
unnatural — at  your  age.  Of  course,  living  alone  like 
that,  you  kept  goin??  over  the  past."  Alice  leaned  for- 
w\ard  with  ill-suppressed  eagerness.  "And  that's  what 
I  really  came  for.     To  cheer  .you  on. ' ' 
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"To  cheer  me?"  said  the  other  with  unlit  gloom. 

' '  Yes,  3'ou  ilear  person. ' '  She  sat  on  the  sofa  and  put 
an  arm  round  Camilla.  "And  to  tell  you  I'd  stand  by 
you." 

The  dark  eyes  turned  on  her  wondering. 

"It  will  be  nmcli  simpler  for  you,"  Alice  went  on 
eagerly.  "Oh,  much  simpler  than  it's  been  for  me. 
You  see,"  she  put  her  own  interpretation  on  Camilla's 
bewilderment,  "you've  got  everything  in  your  favour 
and  no  responsibilities." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"About  you  and  Michael,  of  course.  "Why  should  you 
go  on  being  lonely  and  he  being  miserable?"  Camilla 
sat  rigid.  "There's  no  reason  on  earth  why  you  and 
Michael  shouldn't  see  as  much  of  one  another  as  ever 
you  like." 

"Just  as  you  and  Lord  Harborough  do?"  she  asked 
after  a  pause. 

"Oh,  much  more  easily  than  poor  Lionel  and  I.  No- 
body has  the  smallest  right  to  haul  you  over  the  coals. 
If  anybody  dared  to,  you  could  afford  to  snap  your 
fingers.  All  that  money,  no  children,  and  no — well,  an 
American. ' ' 

Camilla  got  up,  looking  stupidly  in  front  of  her,  and 
all  the  coloured  silks  slipi)ed  down  to  the  lion's  skin. 

Alice  rose  too.  But  for  Camilla's  impassive  face,  Alice 
would  have  gone  more  warilj'.  But  Camilla's  looks  gave 
you  no  warning.  In  the  absence  of  finger-posts,  Alice 
rushed  on : 

"Heavens!  what  wouldn't  many  a  woman  give  to  be 
in  your  boots.  ]\Iore  than  anybody  /'ve  ever  known, 
you're  your  own  mistress  ..."  She  stopped  short  as 
she  met  Camilla's  gaze.  What  on  earth  was  the  matter? 
— for  at  last  some  dawning  of  her  deep  trouble  had 
reached  the  surf.qfe.     It  shnne  in  the  .".rimbre  eyes. 

"Yes.  my  own  'mistress,'  "  she  said. 

For  the  first  time  Alice  looked  at  her  friend  uneasily. 
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But  Camilla,  still  with  that  misleading  quietness,  went 
on  after  the  slightest  possible  pause: 

"Did  you  tell  Peters  to  bring  Lord  Ilarborough  up, 
if  he  came  ? ' ' 

"Yes."  Not  Camilla,  something  in  the  air  carried 
chill.  Alice  gave  her  friend  a  quick  look.  "Surely  you 
don 't  mind,  dearest  ? ' ' 

"I — am — afraid — I — do."  Camilla's  low  staccato 
brought  the  words  out  with  obvious  ett'ort. 

"What's  happened?"  Alice  demanded  with  sudden 
sharpness,     "What's  different?" 

"When  he  used  to  come  before,  I  didn't  under- 
stand—" 

' '  Understand  what,  in  Heaven 's  name  ? ' ' 

"I  didn't  understand,"  .  .  .  she  found  the  words  with 
difficulty,  "that  you  weren't  going  through  with  it." 

"God  bless  me,  we  have  gone  through  with  it!  As 
far  as — as  far  as  circumstances  allow. ' ' 

In  the  pause  Camilla  stood  motionless.  Yet  Alice 
flung  out  a  hand  as  though  to  stem  a  torrent. 

"You  stand  there  and  tell  me  that,  after  everything, 
you  don't  want  Lionel  to  come  here?" 

"I'm  sorry,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings." 

Alice's  eyes  glinted.  "Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  if 
you  won't  have  Lionel,  you  mightn't  have  me?" 

* '  Yes, ' '  Camilla  said  dully,  ' '  that  has  occurred  to  me. 
I'd  be  sorry." 

Actually  she  was  accepting  the  alternative ! 

"Perhaps  you  haven't  realized  that  doing  without  me 
might  mean  doing  without  Michael?" 

' '  Yes,  I  know  how  you  all  hold  together. ' ' 

The  door  opened:  "Lord  Harborough!"  Peters  an- 
nounced. 

Alice  went  to  meet  him  with  all  her  practised  ease  un- 
tarnished. "How  nice  and  prompt  of  .von,  Lionel!  Ca- 
milla— "  she  turned  her  head.  "You'll  find  Camilla 
just  a  little  out  of  sorts." 
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* '  How  do  you  do  ? "  said  the  hostess. 

"I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  what  she's  been  saying, 
because  I  think  she'll  be  glad  I  didn't,  by  and  by." 

Instead  of  going  forv.ard  to  meet  Harborough,  Camilla 
made  her  way  out  through  the  folding  doors  into  the  back 
drawing-room. 

Anything  that  wore  less  the  look  of  turning  a  man  out 
of  your  house  was  never  done.  She  realized  that,  as  she 
paused  after  the  doors  were  shut,  hesitating  where  to  take 
herself.  She  stood  with  locked  fingers,  going  through  the 
little  scene  again  in  imagination.  That  shamefaced 
"how  do  you  do,"  as  she  glided  past,  seemed  to  put  her 
alone  in  the  wrong.  Instead  of  turning  him  out,  she 
had  turned  herself  out. 

Always,  always  she  was  inadequate. 

People  dared  say  anything  to  her,  it  appeared.  They 
didn't  respect  her.  She  was  fit  only  to  be  used.  She 
remembered  the  Langtons.  How  that  first  year  in  Eng- 
land they  "ran"  her.  Or  more  explicitly,  induced  her 
to  run  them.  Filled  her  opera  box ;  overflowed  her  suite 
at  Claridge's;  weut  about  in  her  car;  Camilla  herself 
often  reduced  to  taxis.  They  had  found  a  country  house 
for  her — or,  as  it  turned  out,  for  the  Langtons.  It  must 
be  she  had  no  character,  that  she  put  up  with  such  impo- 
sition. She  forgot  that  doing  these  things  for  an  agree- 
able family,  whose  place  in  the  world  was  ampler  than 
their  income,  had  pleased  her  at  the  time;  forgot  the 
Langton  girls  had  really  cared  for  her,  and  the  pleasure 
that  knowledge  had  been  -,  remembered  only  that  she  had 
been  called  "the  Langtons'  milch  cow."  They  might  be 
milkinj,'  her  still,  had  not  the  Rev.  Lord  William  Cotten- 
ham  begun  to  ignore  Muriel  Langton  and  devote  himself 
to  ^Irs.  Trenholme.  It  was  then  the  Langtons  suddenly 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  their  American  friend  was  a 
divorcee.  Exit  the  Langtons  with  the  Rev.  Lord  Wil- 
'iam. 

Through  the  closed  doors  she  heard  the  hum  of  pleas- 
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ant  voices.  They  were  in  no  hurry  to  go.  Yet  she  dared 
not  so  much  as  seek  refuge  in  her  bedroom  for  fear  of 
running  into  those  two  as  she  passed  the  door.  Their 
door!  They  would  be  so  sure  at  the  critical  moment  to 
come  out  of  it.  She  looked  cautiously  into  the  hall.  It 
would  be  safer,  she  decided,  to  go  down.  The  little  tap- 
esiry  room — yes !  As  she  fled  down  the  stair,  she  caught 
sight  of  lujjgage  in  the  lower  hall.  She  stopped  and 
leaned  over  the  banisters.  Could  it  be?  Yes,  Alice's 
monogram.  She  had  meant  to  stay.  Alice's  plans  had 
very  much  gone  agley !  Just  beyond  the  pile  of  luggage 
.  .  .  whose  feet  were  those?  She  was  about  to  speak 
Peters 's  name,  but  she  could  hear  Peters  at  the  telephone. 
She  leaned  farther  out  over  the  banister.  A  man  in  a 
mackintosh — Michael !  His  head  bent,  writing  a  note  on 
the  back  of  his  pocket-book.  Michael,  come  to — !  She 
turned  and  fled,  noiseless,  up  four  or  five  steps.  Those 
others  up  there!  She  stopped  again.  Perhaps  Michael 
had  already  seen  her.  She  leaned  over  once  more,  torn 
between  hesitation  and  a  longing  for  flight ;  for  that  soli- 
tude she  had  so  misprized ;  for  the  dark  where  she  might 
weep  unseen.     Oh,  for  a  hole  to  creep  into ! 

Still  he  stood  there  with  his  head  bent,  quietly  writing. 
She  wavered  again,  full  of  a  wondering  wretchedness. 
He  looked  a  different  breed  from  Alice.  Was  he  as  dif- 
ferent in  mind  as  he  was  in  feature  ? 

Oh,  thesj  English!  What  other  folk  produced  such 
men?  AH  Nanearrow  seemed  incarnate  in  this  son  of 
hers.  The  look  of  race — the  air  of  being  at  home  wher- 
ever he  might  be,  that  most  of  all  appealed  to  the  soul 
w^hich  was  homeless  everywhere  and  nowhere  more  than 
at  home. 

What  had  he  come  for?  A  wave  of  shame  swept  her 
as  she  remembered  Alice's  plan.  Had  he  indeed  come 
for  that  ? 

As  he  turned  the  half  sheet  he  was  writing  on,  he  lifted 
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his  eyes.     "Camilla!"    The  face  lit  up.     Could  a  man 
look  like  that  who — 

' '  This  is  a  piece  o2  luck ! "  He  slipped  off  his  wet  coat 
while  she  hastened  down,  saying,  breathless:  "I  can't 
let  you  stay — not  now. ' ' 

"What's  the  matter?"  He  followed  as  she  backed 
towards  the  tapestry  room.  "I  simply  must  speak  to 
you  a  minute."  He  interposed  between  her  and  the 
door. 

'Sh!     Speak  low."    She  glanced  anxiously  up  the 
stair. 

"Of  course  I  won't  stay  but  a  minute  now,  as  you've 
got  people  here — " 

"You  know  who." 

"How  should  I?" 

"Aren't  you  expecting  a  message  at  your  club?" 

* '  Message  ?  No. ' '  He  swept  the  enigma  aside.  ' '  Ca- 
milla!" 

She  watched  him  with  wary  eyes.  "Was  it  coming? 
Would  he  show  the  cloven  foot? 

"You  didn't  really  think  I'd  let  you  go  for  ever,  just 
because  we're  old-fashioned  people  at  Nancarrow,  and 
don 't  take  instantly  to  new  ways  ? ' ' 

"What  new  ways?"  she  demanded. 

He  never  troubled  to  answer. 

"You'll  see.  It  will  all  come  right,  once  we  are  mar- 
ried." 

"Married?" 

He  laughed  his  low,  delicious  laugh.  **I  think  I  men- 
tioned the  word  before.  Dear — "  his  breath  was  on  her 
face. 

She  half  closed  her  eyes  with  a  sense  of  exquisite  faint- 
ness.  But  she  opened  them  suddenly  and  again  looked 
up  the  stair.  ' '  I  couldn  't, ' '  she  whispered.  ' '  Don 't  you 
know  you  'd  feel  it  dreadfully,  going  against  your  mother 
and  your  brother  and — and  everybody  ? '  ■ 
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"I  don't  think  about  that  at  all." 
' '  Yes  1  was  afraid  so, ' '  she  said  sadly. 
"Does  anybody  whoa  he's  being  caught  up  to  i^ara- 
dise,  keep  thinking  about  the  earth?" 

'•We  have  to  think";  she  seemed  to  admonish  herselt. 
'•Exactly.     We  are  going  to  think  about  being  mar- 
ried. "  , , 

"I  ...  I  can't  say  tonight.  ^    ,^ 

"You  must  say  tonight.     Or  rather,  you  needn  t. 
"Oh,  I  needn't!" 

"Needn't  say  it  over,  because  you  ve  said  it  once. 
"What  did  I  say?"     She  joined  her  hands  with  an 
effect  of  wringing  them.    "  Did  I  say  I  loved  you  ? 

He  put  his  happy  face  near  hers:  'No,  icicle.  But 
you  said  you'd  marry  me.  I  shall  melt  you  ^afterwards 
—or  I'll  break  you  into  little  shining  bits.  He  had 
taken  her  by  her  slender  wrists  and  was  drawing  her  to 

^'voices  on  the  landing  above She  slid  out  of  his 

hold,  backed  into  the  tapestry  room  and  shut  a  noiseless 
door  between  them. 
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WHEN  he  entered  Camilla's  box  in  the  entr'acte 
it  seemed  to  be  as  full  already  as  it  could  hold. 
She  gave  him  her  eyes  over  irrelevant  shoul- 
ders, and  he  was  content  to  wait.  His  reward  was  to 
hear  her,  in  the  face  of  much  persuasion,  refuse  to  keep 
what  she  declared  wa.s  only  a  semi-promise  to  "go  on" 
to  a  supper  party.  They  convicted  her  of  caprice ;  they 
bantered ;  an  eager  young  woman  positively  bullied. 

"Do  you  not  know,"  said  a  foreign  gentleman,  with  a 
Tartar  or  even  Kalmuck  cast  of  face,  "do  you  not  know 
that  when  Airs.  Treuholme  looks  like  that— it  is  hope- 
less?" 

"If  she  had  any  :^eason!"  complained  the  young 
woman  in  the  "all-round"  tiara,  rows  of  gems  round  her 
neck  and  diamond  brooches  stuck  at  random  over  the 
front  of  her  bodice.  The  ill-natured  had  been  known 
to  say  that  Mrs.  Trenholme  recognized  how  good  a  foil 
for  her  simplicity  was  .'udith  Kinglake  s  barbaric  splen- 
dour. 

Nancarrow's  eyes  went  fi-om  box  to  box  and  then 
back  to  Camilla.  The  truth  was  she  had  the  knack  of 
making  most  women  look  overdressed.  As  two  of  the 
men  at  the  back  passed  out  into  the  foyer,  others  crowded 
in.  All  the  occupants  of  the  box  were  standing,  greeting 
acquaintances,  praising  or  objurgating  the  performers, 
laughing,  buzzing,  making  their  contribution  to  the  sum 
of  sound  that  welled  up  from  the  full  house.  Over  all, 
Judith  Kinglake's  tiara,  and  her  diamond-hard  voice: 
"You  might  at  least  invent  some  excuse.  At  three 
o'clock  you  were  quite  pleased  with  my  plan  of  coming 
back  for  supper.  The  question  is,  what 's  happened  since 
three  o'clock?" 

Nancarrow  at  last  had  made  his  way  to  Camilla's  hand. 
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"If  they  don't  let  you  alono,"  he  threatciiod,  smiliri", 
"I'll  tell  them." 

"Tell  them  what?"  she  returned  a  little  start U-.!. 
"Tell  them  what's  happened  siiK-e  tliree  o'clock." 
Camilla  sat  down  in  her  corner  a^raln  and  op^Mied  the 
case  of  her  opera  jrlass.  The  forei-,'ner  with  the  fhit  nose 
and  hijjrh  cheek  bones  bent  down  to  whisper  somethint,'. 
He  seemed  not  to  he  thinkinj?  of  what  he  was  sayi/ijr.  but 
of  what  he  was  lookiii<r  at.  Out  of  a  .swathe  of  black 
gauze  Camilla's  shonlders  rose  white  i\s  oeean  foam 
against  the  darkness  of  storm-jrathered  sea-weed.  Slowly 
the  Russian's  heavy  eyes  crawled  over  her. 

"There  is  a  draught  with  that  door  open,"  Nanear- 
rowsaid.  "Won't  you  have  your  cloak ? "  .  .  .  without 
waiting  for  her  opinion  or  consent;  "T  beg  your  par- 
don," he  said  to  the  other  man.  Before  Prince  Shuba- 
lotf  realized  what  base  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  his 
politeness  in  giving  way  for  a  moment,  the  vision  was 
wrapped  fmm  his  sight  in  an  ermine  cloak.  Having  ac- 
complished this  with  notable  dispatch  Xancarrow  drew 
the  chair,  which  the  Russian  had  marked  for  his  own, 
close  to  the  lady's  side  and  established  himself  in  it. 

The  two  leaned  over  the  front  of  the  box,  and  looked 
at  the  scene  below. 

"Who  is  this  fellow?"  [Michael  whispered. 

"A  friend  of  Alice's.     From  the  Russian  Emba.ssv." 

"Well,  I  wish  he'd  go  back  there." 

The  tone  was  so  unlike  Nancarrow's  that  she  asked  in 
a  whisper  what  was  the  matter. 

"I'll  tell  you  going  home." 

"Going  home?'' 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you  know  I'm  going  home  with  you." 

"It  will  bevery  late— " 

He  met  her  odd  dubious  look,  smiling.  ' '  Not  too  late 
for  the  rest  of  the  party  to  go  to  supper. ' ' 

"There  won't  be  any  supper  at  home." 

"Oh,  well  I  can  do  without  supper,"  he  laughed. 
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Hit  '.vt  :  all  from  Ins  face. 

Tl'c  liiiiiis  went  clown,  the  first  notes  came  up  from 
tlio  o:-  ill  stra. 

He  usij.Miccl  his  scat  anil  made  his  way  out,  wondering. 

Two  houfs  later  she  .stood  beside  him  at  the  windy 
entraiK'c  just  inside  the  colonnade.  The  footmen  i)res.sed 
i:i  on  the  fringes  of  the  crowd,  craning,  hohling  up  a 
Juuid  to  attrai't  attention.  Messengers  in  wet  Mackin- 
toshes crowded  ab(»ut  the  Commissionaires;  numbers 
were  called,  and  cars  full  or  empty  were  briskly  dismi.ssed 
to  make  way  for  others. 

In  the  glare  of  electric  light  Camilla's  dark  head  rose 
lait  of  her  erraine  coat  with  a  distinction  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  she,  alone  among  the  clustered  women,  wore 
no  veil  or  scarf.  Yet  the  wind  spared  her.  No  wisps  of 
hair  blew  out.  On  her  part  none  of  the  general  clutching 
at  flappimr  wraps  and  tlying  laces.  Her  clean  ot  tUnes 
more  than  ever  reminded  Nancarrow  of  a  hea  long 
the  Pisanello  coins  he  and  she  had  lingered  to  ok  at 
that  first  night  in  the  Santefedes'  salon  de  reception. 

* '  Here  comes  ours  I " 

AVhen  he  turned  on  the  curb  to  hand  her  in  he  saw  to 
his  surprise  that  she  had  some  one  with  her.  A  middle- 
aged  woman,  very  stout;  above  the  shining  red  face  a 
wind-blown  wreath,  and  below  it  a  double  chin. 

Mrs.  Trenholmc  gave  the  footman  an  address  that 
wasn't  h'T  own.  As  the  door  slammed :  "We  can  drop 
]\lrs.  Blake — Mr.  Nancarrow,"  she  threw  in  the  introduc- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Blake's  gratitude  and  the  reasons  why  her  motor 
wasn't  available  filled  the  early  part  of  the  drive.  The 
voice  beat  on  Nancarrow 's  ears  like  a  solo  continuation 
of  the  chatter  and  the  shouting  of  the  lobbies.  The  inter- 
loj)er's  redundant  proportions  filling  the  car,  prolonged 
the  sense  of  crowding.  He  loft  off  inwardly  cursing,  and 
f  11  lo  fliaiiiKiiig  Ood  when  tiie  fat  lady  stepped  out  in 
the  rain  at  her  own  door. 
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As  he  sank  into  the  scat  beside  Camilla,  "Now  why  in 
Heaveu's  name  did  you  do  that,  most  unaeeouiitHble  of 
women?"  And  then  he  smiled  triumphantly  at  the 
large  admission  wrung  by  silence.  Under  the  ermine 
cloak  his  hand  found  a  way  to  hers.  The  eh  ill  of  it 
struek  thiough  her  thin  suede  glove.  "How  cold!"  he 
brought  it  to  his  lips. 

"Oh,  colder  still,  if  my  coat  isn't  held  tight."  She 
drew  her  hand  back  and  his  followed  after.  The  arm  he 
had  slipped  under  her  elbow  lay  at  her  side.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  come  close  to  some  wild  thing  eaught  in  a 
sudden  captivity.  The  violence  of  that  heart-beating 
made  his  own  heart  leap. 

Cold  manner.     Icy  hand.     And  a  heart  going  like  this  I 

He  sat  thrilled  in  the  darkness. 

The  murkiness  without,  moonless  and  uniform,  was 
broken  by  the  flaring  approach  and  <piiek  eelip.se  of 
motor  lamps,  and  by  the  shine  of  street  lights  dropping 
long-drawn  reflections  on  the  wet  asphalt,  pennons  of 
brightnes.s  tapering  to  dusk.  Glimpses  of  the  few  wind- 
buffeted  pedestrians  gave  an  added  sense  of  the  comfort 
of  shelter,  not  alone  that  of  ermine  cloaks.  It  sent  the 
mind  on  to  a  re-valuation  of  the  fireside. 

"The  car  can  take  you  home." 

He  thanked  her  absently.  But  it  would  be  too  late  he 
said. 

"Not  at  all"— that  old  formality  came  back  into  her 
voice  as  she  sat  up  and  grasped  her  cloak  tighter  in  freed 
bauds.  He  saw  they  wer°  slowing  in  front  of  Mrs.  Tren- 
holme  's  door.  ' '  It  can 't  be  much  after  half-past  eleven, ' ' 
she  added. 

"You  aren't  meaning  you  don't  want  me  to  come  in!" 
he  was  too  incredulous  to  be  hurt. 

"Tomorrow,  any  time  tomorrow." 

Something  in  her  voice  reminded  him  of  Alice's  warn- 
ing. "Don't  frighten  her.  She's  very  Americ-an."  A 
warniiig  which  at  the  time  had  perplexed  and  even  an- 
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uoyed  him.  He  wished  now  he  hadn't  so  ahruptly  cU)sed 
the  eoiivers;ition.  What  had  Alice  meaut?  Why  should 
there  he  any  pitfalls  in  dealiuf,'  with  a  normal  person, 
however  desperately  American?  After  all,  he  reflected, 
so  far  as  there  was  anything  in  what  Alice  had  said,  it 
was  no  doubt  a  reference  to  the  code  by  which  your  young 
American  niay,  light-heartedly  enough,  defy  convention 
by  living  alone  and  yet  be  far  more  circumspect  in  so 
doing  than  many  a  woman  with  belongings  about.  Other 
intimations,  vague  but  coercive,  came  back  to  him. 

"Very  well,  cara  tnia." 

His  quiet  acceptance  left  her  battling,  not  as  she  had 
expected,  with  him,  but  with  her  own  disappointment. 

She  started  as  the  footman  appetfred  at  the  door  of  the 
motor :  '  *  You  haven 't  r.ung  ? — that 's  right. ' '  The  foot- 
man opened  an  umbrella.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  hold 
it  against  the  wind.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lady,  Nau- 
carrow  on  the  step  waited  to  unlock  the  house  door. 
She  was  still  clutching  her  cloak  with  one  hand.  With 
the  other  she  felt  under  the  folds  for  the  chain  that  car- 
ried the  latch-key. 

"I  can't  think,"  she  vented  her  nervousness,  "why 
anybody,  who  doesn  't  have  to,  ever  goes  out  on  a  bluster- 
ing night  like  this.     You  mustn't  wait  there  in  the  rain." 

"Oh,  the  rain,"  he  laujj;hed.  "We  English  grumble. 
But  other  people  take  it  more  to  heart." 

As  if  to  punish  him  a  gust  of  wind  seized  his  tall  hat 
and  nearly  got  away  with  it. 

"I'm  not  usually  as  stupid  as  this,"  she  apologized, 
still  fumbling. 

The  wind  seemed  to  know  that  in  her  excitement  upon 
finding  herself  coming  out  of  Covent  Garden  with  the 
man  she  had  tied  from  two  days  before,  she  had  not 
stopped  to  do  up  the  somewhat  complicated  fastening  of 
her  coat.  She  had  merely  held  it  wrapped  round  her  till 
she  needed  her  hands  to  disentangle  the  key  from  loops 
and  cords  and  laces. 
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"In  another  minute  I  shall  break  this  miserable 
chain,"  she  said,  and  then — "\o,  I'll  ring.''  It  was  i'ur 
that  the  wind  waited.  As  Camilla  lifted  her  hand  to  the 
bell  the  coat  blew  open.  It  went  flaring  and  bellying 
out  behind  its  wearer  as  though  satin-lined  ermine  were 
a  bit  of  storm-beaten  .sail.  With  both  hands  Xancarrow 
caught  at  it. 

"Oh,  the  gentleman's  hat!"  she  called  out  in  Frencli. 
"Quick,  Francois!"  The  chautfeur  leapt  out  from  be- 
hind his  steering-wheel  and  went  careering  duwn  the 
street  after  a  black  object  that  rolled  and  bumped, 
skipped  and  collided,  and  rolled  on  again. 

An  electric  light  sprang  up  in  the  vestibule.  The  door 
stood  open. 

Nancarrow  shading  his  eyes  and  looking  down  the 
street  was  trying  to  follow  the  chase.  But  the  chauffeur 
liad  disappeared  as  completely  as  the  hat. 

"Corae  in  a  moment,  and  let  Henry  shut  the  door." 
She  shivered  as  she  slipped  her  coat  off  into  the  servant's 
hands,  and  explained  what  had  happened — "When  it 
comes  bring  it  in  here." 

Nancarrow  followed  her  into  the  room  she  had  shut 
him  out  of  a  few  hours  before.  She  bent  over  the  fire, 
hands  to  the  blaze.  "Ugh  !  the  damp  goes  down  into  the 
marrow.     Bring  up  a  chair." 

As  he  obeyed  her  he  took  note  of  the  small  reading 
table  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth.  Under  a  shaded 
lamp  sat  the  letters  of  the  last  post,  in  a  pile,  on  top  of 
the  evening  papers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  laiui),  a 
solitary  glass  of  milk. 

"Is  that  your  .supper?" 

At  his  whimsical  smile  she  looked  away  (caught  drink- 
ing milk  like  a  baby!) 

The  footman  entered  and  presented  an  objeft  Avitli  a 
highly  apologetic  air.  The  object  was  wet,  it  was  muddy, 
it  was  bent,  it  was  dented. 

Nancarrow  leaned  back  in  a  fit  of  helpless  laughter  at 
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the  contra<?t  between  the  gravity  of  the  footman  aircT  rak- 
ish low-eomedy  aspect  of  the  hat.  "Dan  Letu;  would 
give  his  eyea  for  it,"  he  said,  as  he  lield  out  his  hand. 

"Yon  can't!"  she  protested,  grave  as  the  .servant— 
"not  till  it's  been  dried,  anyway." 

The  footman  hesitated.  "I  'ave  wiped  it'm.  We 
'avn"t  got  any  fire  that's  'ot  except  this." 

"Put  it  down  here  then.  Wait.  A  newspaper." 
W^hile  she  opened  the  Westminster  and  spread  it  over  the 
low  fender — "Bring  a  chafing  dish,"  she  went  on,  speak- 
ing rather  fast  for  her;  "I'll  do  a  Bombay  duck — or 
cheese  fondu  if  there  isn  't  anything  else !  Very  gin- 
gerly, with  the  aid  of  a  second  paper,  she  propped  the  hat 
on  the  fender. 

A  folding  table  was  brought  in  and  opened  out  op- 
posite the  absurd  hat.  It  sat  cocked  against  the  fender 
with  an  air  of  laughing  at  them.  Camilla  eyed  it  un- 
easily. 

She  began  to  talk  about  the  tenor,  an  unusual  bright- 
ness in  her  eyes  and  a  slight  breathlessness  in  her  com- 
monly quiet  speech.  "No,  I'll  light  the  spirit  lamp," 
she  interjected  as  the  servant  after  putting  down  a  large 
tray,  stood  hesitating.  Her  ej'es  surveyed  the  table  for 
any  lack.  "Oh!  what  shall  we  drink?"  she  asked  her 
guest. 

"Well,  not  milk,"  he  answered  firmly. 

"As  if  I  expected  you  to!"  She  ordered  a  bottle  of 
Chateau  Y(iuem  :     ' '  And  where  is  the  bread  ? ' ' 

"Bread 'm?" 

"Yes,  bread."  She  turned  her  head.  "You  wouldn't 
be  happy  I  suppose  unless  you  had  toast." 

"Oh,  I'll  be  happy,"  Nancarrow  as.sured  her,  "quite 
happy,  watching  you  over  your  witches '  brew. ' '  He  had 
seen  these  chafing-dish  rites  performed  more  than  once 
in  this  house.  They  still  had  for  him  not  only  an  ex- 
traordinary fascination  but  an  effect  of  magic.  She  had 
risen  as  the  servant  left  the  room  and  stood  a  moment 
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surveying  the  expanse  of  silver  tray  that  glimmered  like 
a  pool  of  water.  It  bore  for  its  most  noteworthy  object 
a  high  central  vessel.  All  round  this  conning  tower 
were  ranged  a  fleet  of  tiny  dishes  like  little  canoes,  or 
Irish  c'orracles,  in  the  service  of  the  greater  vessel.  The 
woman's  approach  changed  the  image  to  one  of  more 
homely  association  as  she  bent  to  play  her  tune  of  delicate 
hospitality  among  faintly  clinking  glass  and  chiming  sil- 
ver. A  spoonful  of  this,  two  drops  of  that,  a  cup  of 
cream — 

"What  is  it  going  to  be?"  he  asked  watching  her  fin- 
gers. 

"As  if  I'd  tell  you." 

"It's  awful,"  remarked  the  guest— "the  hunger  these 
preparations  produce." 

"Are  you  really  hungry,  or  just  pretending?" 

"Try  me?" 

The  footman  came  back  with  the  wine  opened,  and  a 
loaf  of  bread. 

"That's  all,  you  needn't  wait." 

Astonishment  rendered  Henry  denser  than  common. 
He  hung  there. 

"I  shall  not  want  anything  more,"  said  the  lady. 

"Oh,  very  well  'm.     But  ...  er  ...  the  'at  'm — ?" 

"We — Mr.  Nancarrow  will  attend  to  the  hat.  Leave 
a  brush  on  the  hall  table." 

Henry  vanished. 

"You'll  have  to  be  rewarded  for  this!" 

Jlich.-.el  should  not  have  said  it.  Instinctively  Camilla 
turned  away  from  his  too  agitating  neighbourhood  and 
laid  hands  upon  the  homely  stall'  of  life.  She  cut  two 
slices  of  bread  and  brought  them  on  a  plate  to  the  fire. 
In  the  other  hand  she  held  something  shining  This, 
as  she  pulled  out  the  three  telescoped  lengths,  WdS  re- 
vealed as  a  toiistiug-fork.  She  impaled  a  slice  of  bread 
and  knelt  down  before  tlie  tire  on  the  far  side  of  the  bat- 
tered hat.     It  sat  between  her  and  Michael,  cocking  a 
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knowing  eye  at  him  as  though  they  two  were  in  league. 

"There's  an  electric  arrangement  that  does  toasting, 
but  I  clou  "t  know  where  it  is. ' ' 

Michael  sat  looking  at  her  over  the  hand  that  ..troked 
his  moustache,  "I  know  the  thing  you  mean.  A  poor 
invention." 

"You  think  so?" 

"No  opinion  of  it  at  all — as  compared  to  this."  He 
leaned  over  the  better  to  see  her  face  in  the  firelight. 
Not  so  much  the  steadiness,  the  intimacy  of  his  look, 
made  the  hand  that  held  the  toa.sting-fork  tremble 
sliuhtly.  "You  are  adorable  when  you  blush,"  he  said 
very  low.     '"I  never  saw  you  do  it  before — " 

"If  you  were  straight  in  front  of  that  fire,  you'd  blush 
too,"  she  said,  as  he  bent  nearer.  "Here  try  it— Eng- 
lislnnen  are  dreadfully  lazy. ' '  Across  the  absurd  hat  she 
handed  him  the  toasting-fork.  Xancarrow  didn't  take 
it  instantly.  He  and  the  hat  laughed  at  the  flushed  Ca- 
milla. Then  Michael  put  his  hand  over  hers.  But  her 
fingers  slipped  out  and  left  him  with  the  fork. 

Now  she  was  lighting  a  blue  fiame  under  the  stand  that 
bore  the  high  dish.     She  stood  there  measuring,  stirring. 

Nancarrow  and  the  devil-may-care  hat  sat  smiling  by 
the  fire.  The  moments  went  by.  The  chill  of  the  raw 
night  was  gone  out  of  the  man's  blood.  The  chill  of 
Camilla's  dismissal  was  gone  from  his  heart.  A  sense  of 
exquisite  well-being  visited  him.  A  deepening  faith 
that  all  wa.s  well.  When  presently  he  glanced  over  nis 
shoulder,  he  surprised  her  looking  at  him.  A  look  that 
but  for  Alice's  warning  would  have  carried  him  hot- 
fof^t  across  the  room.  "You  make  me  wonder,"  his 
voice  was  misleadingly  quiet,  "whether  other  people 
coidd  say  so  nuich  without  words  if  they  gave  themselves 
a  chance.  Is  it  lack  of  faith  that  throws  them  back  on 
chatter?" 

"You  want  to  console  me  for  having  no  small  talk?" 

He  lounged  over  to  the  table  holding  out  the  toast: 
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"It  wouldn't  be  fair  if  you  had  small  talk  as  well  as 
your  range  of  silence." 

iSlie  detached  the  toast.  "Quite  nice."  She  offered 
the  fork  again.  '  Now  go  and  do  another,  please. ' '  In- 
stead of  taking  the  fork,  he  took  the  hand  that  lay  on  the 
rim  of  the  tray  and  carried  it  to  his  lips.  Her  lingers 
trembled  under  his  ardour,  lie  stilled  their  tremulous- 
ness  between  his  palms,  and  he  looked  at  her  with  the 
eyes  of  possession.  Her  own  answered  joy  for  jcy  be- 
fore, under  the  weight  of  gladness,  the  lids  went 
down. 

"You  didn't  get  my  flowers,"  he  said. 
1  es. 

"But  you  didn't  wear  them?" 

She  drew  her  hand  away  and  sat  down,     "Don't  eve 
send  me  camellias,  please." 

' ' No  ? "  He  opened  his  eyes.  ' '  You  haven 't  any  idea 
of  the  trouble  I  took.     And  they  didn't  please  you?" 

"Not  camellias.  Anything  but  camellias,"  she;  .spoke 
with  an  odd,  soft  vehemence. 

"Oh-h!"  be  said  reproachfully.  "I've  loved  them, 
ever  since  I  knew  you.  They've  always  reminded  me 
of — '' 

"Don't!"  she  exclaimed. 

"I  was  only  <ioing  to  say  they  make  me  think  of  your 
face." 

"I  knew  that's  what  you  meant.  But  you  must  never 
say  it."  As  she  lifted  her  eyes  she  drew  away  as  far 
as  the  great  chair  would  let  her.  The  motion  was  plainly 
instinctive.  But  it  had  all  that  effect  of  over-emphasis 
that  attends  expressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  naturally 
unpictorial. 

Nancarrow  laughed.  "I  didn't  know  von  were  so 
vam."  She  stared.  "But  isn't  it  like' Me."  (He 
slipped  into  the  chair  beside  her.)  "Here  are  you  with 
your  glorious  tints  of  cream  and  russet,  and  yet  you  go 
envying  the  everlasting  roses  and  lilies—" 
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"It's  not  that  at  all." 

"What  then— what's  wrong—?" 

"It  s  been  said,"  she  ausvv^eied  very  low.  "I  don't 
like  the  things  that  have  heen  said." 

"You  uieau  it  reminds  you — " 

"Yes,"  she  interposed. 

The  look  he  bent  on  her  of  worshipping  tenderness 
darkened  before  the  thought  of  all  the  grieving,  all  she 
must  have  gone  through  to  create  such  shrinking, 
"What  happened  aft'^r  T  lef t  Florida?" 

"It  was  happening-."  she  said  slowly,  "while  you 
were  there. ' ' 

"Oh—" 

"I  expect  you  knew."  She  waited.  He  made  no 
sign.  "Everybody  knew,"  she  went  on,  "excei)t  me. 
The  only  thing  that  happened  after  was  that,  at  last, 
even  I — " 

There  was  no  anger  in  her  low  voice  but  very  surely  a 
sound  of  unshed  tears.  A  great  gentleness  was  in  Nan- 
carrow's  face  as  he  said:  "Did  it  come  as — was  it  a 
very  great — " 

She  got  up,  abandoned  the  blue  flame  and  went  to- 
wards the  crackling  logs.  She  stood  with  her  back  to 
Nancarrow  as  she  said:  "I  don't  think  we  need  .  .  . 
I  don't  feel  as  if  I  wanted  ti' — or  as  if  I  ought  to  talk 
about  those  times.  You  won't  mind  if  I  can't  bear  to 
talk  about— all  that?" 

"No,  dearest  of  all  the  world" — he  said  in  that  reas- 
suring voice  of  his,  and  he  was  at  her  side — "I  don't 
want  to  talk  about  anything  under  God's  heaven  tonight, 
except  you  and  me — " 

"Tonight?"  she  echoed  and  still  she  stood  there  with 
eyes  that  looked  back  across  the  Atlantic.  "  I  will  always 
tell  you  anything  you  need  to — or  wa7tt  to  know.  But  I 
do!! 't  feel" — sh(>  hesitarfd — ".a-i  if  T  might  pvpv  in  dis- 
cuss Leroy — not  intimately — with  anybody.  Will  you 
mind  that?" 
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'Mind  it?  I  have  to  prod  myself  into  believing  he 
ever  existed." 

"Don't  then"— with  an  odd  solemnity  she  pave  him 
back  her  hands.  The  compact  was  sealed.  Now  she  was 
free  to  think  of  other  things.  She  uttered  a  little  ex- 
clamation and  ran  swiftly  to  the  table  as  if  to  save  the 
supi^f'r  from  burning— or  was  it  to  save  herself? 

She  stood  stirring  the  compound  which  the  discreet 
blue  flame  had  warmed  to  bubbling  savouriness,  and  she 
nodded  towards  the  second  piece  of  bread.  "I  must 
have  toast,  too." 

Well,  rather ! "  He  speared  up  the  slice  but  his  eyes 
were  with  Camilla— Camilla  lifting  a  glass  bowl  and 
holding  back  raw  oysters  with  a  strainer,  pouring  the 
liquor  otf  into  the  steaming  dish  and  achieving  the 
homely  act  with  a  concentration  that  would  seem  to  say: 
"This  is  the  important  thing.  Lesser  matters  must 
wait.  ' 

Nancarrow,  humouring  the  view,  asked  over  his  shoul- 
der if  the  oysters  didn't  go  in  too? 

' 'Not  yet.  They  'd  be  tough. ' '  She  slid  a  look  at  him 
—"Mustn't  watch  me." 

"Look  here!  if  I  can't  even  watch  you—" 

"Watch  the  toast— it's  burning." 

He  repudiated  the  injustice;  but  he  hastily  turned  the 
slice. 

Camilla  sat  down.  Elbows  on  table,  chin  on  folded 
hands,  listening  to  the  simmer,  watching  the  slight  shake 
and  lift  of  the  silver  cover.  It  was  as  if  the  traditional 
occupation  had  tranquillized  her.  Now  she  had  taken 
oft  the  cover  and  poured  the  oysters  into  the  creaming 
broth.  "Come,"  she  said  with  a  housewifely  air  ".sutj'- 
per  's  ready. " 

The  oysters  were  little  more  than  pipinir  hot,  not 
cooked  you  understand,  when  she  ladled  the  compound 
mto  bowls.  *'Eat  it  while  it  smokes,''  she  recommended. 
When  she  had  blown  out  the  flame  at  the  end  of  a  silver 
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trumpet  she  oflfered  him  a  box  with  a  single  half-defiant 
word :     ' '  Crackers. ' ' 

He  laughed  and  held  them  in  his  hand  till  he  saw  her 
drop  hers  in  her  steaming  bowl.  The  crackers  floated 
about,  half  submerged,  like  little  golden-brown  subma- 
rines. And  they  broke  crisply  under  the  teeth — oh,  a 
very  glorified  form  of  oyster  stew. 

"Best  food  1  ever  tasted,"  he  said. 

She  smiled  when  he  demanded  more,  revelling  in  that 
pleasure  which  the  woman  far  more  sophisticated  than 
Camilla  Trenholme  still  feels  in  feeding  a  hungry  man. 
Especially  the  hungry  man. 

" Do  you  really  want  more ?  How  nice  of  you."  She 
smiled  as  she  ladled  it  out.     "Is  that  enough?" 

"I  .shouldn't  think  so." 

She  laughed  quite  out  loud.  "You  are  like  a  great 
hungry  schoolboy. ' ' 

She  refilled  his  glass. 

"Why  did  you  never  show  us  this  room  when  Alice 
and  I  were  here?" 

"I  never  bring  anybody  here." 

He  had  no  idea,  he  said;  that  she  was  so  selfish.  "I 
admit  there  is  a  very  special  atmosphere  about  it.  I 
can't  believe  sitting  here — that  it's  a  wild,  black,  pelting 
night  outside,  can  you?" 

"That  was  just  what  I  used  to  feel  at  Nancarrow," 
she  said  dreamily.     "I  forgot  the  storms  outside." 

"Doesn't  that  show — "  he  broke  off. 

She  raised  her  eyes. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  could  do  it — go  away  like  that!" 
She  pushed  the  cigarette  box  towards  him. 

"However  I  look  at  it — and  I've  looked  at  it  steadily 
all  those  horrible  sleepless  hours — " 

He  lit  a  match  and  watched  it  bum  till  the  flame 
seemed  to  touch  his  fingers.  Then  he  dropped  it  in  his 
saucer 

' '  Didn  't  you  realize  what  you  were  doing  to  me  ? " 
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"A  little  sharp  suffering— if  it  was  sharp." 

At  the  siuidoii  raising  of  his  eyes — "Forfi;ive  me,"  she 
said.  "liut  a  few  days  of  it— that's  better  than  a  long 
battle."     The  shadows  had  settled  on  her  face. 

"What  do  you  mean?  There  wasn't — there  isn't  go- 
injr  to  be  any  long  battle." 

"If  I  hadn't  gone  away  there  would  have  been.  Your 
mother—"  she  faltered. 

"Well,  what  about  my  mother?" 

"Either  you'd  have  to  go  away  from  Nancarrow— 
and  that's  unthinkable — or  .  .  .  your  mother  would  go." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  moment's  wondering  tender- 
ness.   "You    had    hoped    she    wouldn't?"    Then    he 
brushed  it  aside.     "All  that  will  arrange  itself.     I  don't 
pretend  that  I  think  about  that  at  all.     All  I  think  about 
is  that  you  are  r-.ore  to  me  than  anybody  alive.     It  was 
never  the  least  use  your  talking  about  going  out  of  my 
life  by  leaving  Nanearrow.     There's  only  one  way  you 
ean  go  out  of  my  life."     He  leaned  nearer.     "Dearest- 
dearest—"  she  seemed  to  sink  deeper  into  the  depths  of 
the  great  chair.     Nerves  less  responsive  than  ^Michael's 
\yould  have  failed  to  interpret  that  slight  stirring  of  the 
figure.     Ilis  quick  country-bred  eye  had  seen  the  nested 
bird  make  that  faint  settling  movement  before  flight. 
Again  Alice's  warning  came  into  his  mind.    "Go  slow 
...  if  you  frighten  her,  you're  done."     He  smiled  now 
at  the  idea,  but  all  the  same  he  sat  quite  still.     "It  isn't 
your  beauty  only,"  he  said  in  his  low  controlled  voice. 
"It  isn't  only  your  gentleness.     I  don't  honestly  know 
which  I  love  most— your  body  or  your  soul.     But  now 
that  I've  found  you,  I  could  no  more  give  you  up  and 
go  on  with  life  than  I  could  give  up  half  my  bodv  and 
go  on  with  life."     He  bent  to  her  again  trying  to' make 
her  meet  his  eyes.     ' '  That  doesn  't  surprise  you.  does  it  ? " 
She  made  no  sign.     He  leant  across  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

^an  w..n !,,- f(ii,,     ur  ii lumpni-Ci,      uL'iore  we  got 

back  to  England,  didn't  you?     Come,  confess." 
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"I — wasn't  sure,  " 

"Not  sure!"  He  dropped  from  the  uncharted  up- 
lands of  woiuan's  outlook  to  the  sure  level  of  his  man's 
faith.  "You  arc  the  only  person  I've  ever  known  that 
I  didn't  want  to  hide  myself  from.  I  felt  disturbed 
enough  when  I  found  I  wasn't  succeeding  in  hiding  from 
you.  You  came  into  all  the  secretest  places.  And  then 
I  saw  it  was  your  right.  You  belonged  there.  Ymc 
felt  that—" 

"I'm  not  listening  to  the  sense — if  it  is  sense."  She 
smiled  dreamily  out  of  heavy-lidded  eyes.  "I'm  only 
listening  to  the  sound.  I  never  heard  a  sound  so  beauti- 
ful." 

He  smiled  too,  in  a  detached  way  at  the  ceiling  as  he 
settled  his  head  again.st  the  back  of  her  chair.  He 
stretched  out  his  long  limbs.  In  the  same  even  tone  he 
went  on:  "Your  mind  was  at  home  with  me,  just  as 
my  body  is  at  home  here.  And  yours  is  at  home  at  Nan- 
carrow.  Then  I  saw  that  what  I  thought  was  life  had 
been  half  a  life.  I  didn  't  even  know  I  'd  been  lonely— 
till  I  knew  you.  Loneliness  ?  the  ache  of  incompleteness 
that  I  thought  was  part  of  living— I  found  it  was  all  gone 
the  moment  I  was  alone  with  you."  He  turned  a  little 
and  his  lips  brushed  a  tendril  of  her  hair. 

She  linked  her  fingers  and  stood  up  very  straight— not 
hurriedly  or  nervously  but  with  a  kind  of  solemnity,  like 
one  who  has  remembered  something  of  huge,  of  over- 
shadowing significance— almost  as  if  the  remembered 
something  were  nothing  less  than  the  Wonder  of  Life,  a 
sudden  envisagement  of  that  mystery  ^i  individual  Fate, 
on  which  the  world's  History  turns.  But  no  word  of  any 
such  matter.  Only, ' '  How  quiet  the  house  is ! "  and  then 
with  lifted  eyes, ' '  I  should  think  so !    Look  at  the  clock. ' ' 

He  didn 't  look  at  the  clock — didn 't  move.  He  had  no 
need  to  remind  her :  "  You  and  I,  the  only  ones  awake  in 
all  this  soundless  house!  We've  never  been  'alone'  to 
this  extent  before. ' '     He  raised  his  head  to  find  her  eyes, 
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not  on  the  t-loek — on  him.  A  look  that  brought  him  to 
his  IVt't.  lie  checked  himself  with,  Steady!  That  echo 
of  Alice's  penny  whistle,  shrill  to  the  inner  ear,  sounded 
through  ill!  these  surging  harmonies -the  Hymn  of  Life 
played  by  the  Master  Musician  upon  thrilling  pulses. 

She,  too,  seemed  determined  to  break  the  spell.  The 
interlaced  lingers  were  drawn  chest  higli  and  pressed 
there  as  if  to  force  out  unwilling  words: 

*'lt  may  be  true  what  you've  been  saying.  If  we  were 
both  Auierieans  it  might  do — just  to  think  only  of  you 
and  me.  But  by-and-by  you'll  be  thinking  about  those 
others.  The  only  difference  between  us  is.  ...  I  think 
of  them  now." 

Well  she  had  done  it !  The  penny  tune  had  stilled  the 
greater  music,  and  whistled  them  home  from  the  clouds. 
Their  feet  were  planted  tirm  upon  the  earth  again. 
"Suppose,"  he  said,  "suppose  I  promise  that  until  you 
want  mc  to,  I  won't  give  up  Nancarrow,  nor  let  my 
mother.     Will  that  content  you?" 

She  answered  provokingly,  irrelevantly,  that  it  would 
be  "terrible  to  bring  unhappiness  there" — and  she  must 
say  good  night. 

Down  out  of  the  clouds  1  They  were  flat  on  their  faces. 
"You  can  hardly  suppose,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  bit- 
terness, "that  you  know  what  would  make  me  happy 
better  than  I  do!"  At  Camilla's  movement  towards  the 
door  the  sudden  flash  in  him  went  out  as  quickly  as  it 
flamed.  Standing  there  in  the  middle  of  the  room  he 
held  out  a  hand.     "Oh,  be  kind  to  me,  Camilla !" 

"Kind  to  you?" 

He  saw  she  was  trembling  as  she  half  turned  to  face 
him.  Still  he  stood  there — as  firm  as  one  of  his  own 
young  oaks,  never  expecting  the  quick  reward  that  met 
his  hard-won  mastery.  For  the  most  undemonstrative  of 
women  came  back,  came  closer,  lifted  her  face  and  kissed 
him  on  the  muuth.  He  caught  her  to  him  and  she  closed 
her  eyes  with  head  fallen  backward  in  a  faintness  of  rap- 
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tiire.     The  uncoinitiorahle  impulse  which  liad  carried  her 
ofl*  her  feet,  was  for  him  sheer  luiraele. 

'•Af,'ain !  a{,'aiii !"  he  whispered,  as  he  broii<;ht  her  face 
against  his.  The  slim  body  felt  like  a  child's  in  his  arms, 
till  that  sense  vanished,  too,  iu  the  headlonj;  tVelins,'  of 
being  fused  in  a  common  tire. 

"Again!     Again!  kiss  me  like  that  again!" 

Whether  at  the  hot  words,  or  some  half-uneonscious 
movement  on  his  part,  or  the  dame  in  her  touched  by 
some  alien  breath— it  went  out  and  left  a  shivering 
behind. 

Suddenly,  almost  violently,  she  freed  herself.  She 
stood  there  with  a  look  of  fright  on  her  face,  the  mouth 
he  had  kissed  to  scarlet,  quivering,  "(io,  please,"  she 
said. 

There  was  .something  about  her  that  gave  Nanearrow 
the  oddest  feeling  of  never  having  seen  her  before.  "If 
you  don't  go  now — this  moment — "  she  caught  her 
breath— "I  ...  I'll  never  forgive  myself  for  bringing 
you  here  tonight." 

"What  is  it— what's  the  matter?"  he  said  bewildered. 
As  she  didn't  answer,  "You  are  loving  me,  Camilla—?" 

"I'll  love  you  when  you  are  gone."  As  he  passed,  he 
bent  to  kiss  her  hands.  With  an  action  that  struck  him 
as  childish  she  put  her  hands  behind  her.  He  smiled  and 
went  out  into  the  hall. 

Would  she  come  after  him  ?     No  sound. 

Not  till  he  opened  the  front  door  and  faced  the  windy 
dark  did  he  remember  he  had  left  his  hat  by  the  tire.  He 
turned  to  go  back,  and  changed  his  mind.  He  went  out 
bare-headed  and  shut  the  door  behind  him  with  a  bang 
that  stirred  the  echoes.  A  moment  he  stood  on  the  step, 
waiting,  listening.  Then  the  message  he  stayed  for 
seemed  by  some  wireless  way  to  reach  him.  Smiling  all 
to  himself  he  walked  up  the  street. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CAMILLA  spent  the  following  day  with  her  sister, 
lunching  with  her  at  the  Kilz,  looking  about  iu 
"(it-ar  little  Bond  Street,"  as  Mrs.  Pluiustead- 
Atlu'i'ley  called  it,  for  "the  few  things  you  ean't  get  so 
^'ood  in  Paris."  These  appeared  to  be  ehiefly  travellers' 
ac<'essorie.s.  When  tliey  had  chosen  a  new  dressing-bag, 
a  recently  invented  wardrobe  trunk,  and  a  fur  rug  for 
tlie  imniinent  Atlantic  crossing,  the  sisters  relaxed  over 
tea  at  Pumpeluieyer's. 

They  were  to  dine  at  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  and  Michael 
was  to  be  there,  on  the  express  understanding  that  noth- 
ing should  be  said,  just  y  t,  to  point  the  fact  that  he  was 
more  than  any  other  friend. 

Michael  didn't  like  the  condition.  "Why  don't  you 
tell  your  sister?" 

"Hecau.se"— Camilla  smiled— "I  don't  believe  it  my- 
self." 

"There's  a  cure  for  that,"  he  saivl,  '  <:rows  at  Xau- 
earrow. ' ' 

Michael  did  his  be,';t  that  night  at  dinner,  but  when 
he  had  gone,  Mrs.  Plumstead-Atherley,  big  and  hand- 
some and  smiling,  went  over  to  her  sister  and  kissed  her. 
"I'm  so  glad,  my  dear!     He  is  charming." 

Camilla  had  the  grace  to  liush  a  little.  "Oh,  you're 
always  .  .  .  thinking  things — !" 

She  wouldn't  "talk  comfortably"  about  Mr.  Nanear- 
row,  and  still  she  seemed  to  cling  to  the  elder  ai.ster  as 
she  had  not  now  for  years.  "Send  for  your  things. 
Stay  here  till  you  sail." 

Was  it  worth  while  only  for  two  days?  Mrs.  Plum- 
stead-Atherley had  arranged  to  sleep  in  Liverpool  the 
night  before  going  on  board. 

"Two  days  is  better  than  nothing,"  Camilla  said. 
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"Better  for  what  ?  Retter  tbun  leaviug  the  coast  clear 
for  that  ilelijrhtfiil  iiiai. .'" 

lint  Caiii.ll.t  had  her  way.  A  message  telei)h()iied  to 
the  liit/  l)n)iit,'ht  tlie  loiigsutTerin^'  Swiss  maid  with  an 
iiistaliueiit  of  the  IMiiiustead-Atherley  lu;;j?agu  to  (.iueeu 
Anne's  (late  that  nitrht.  And  there  fo'*  the  remaining 
forty-odd  hours  of  her  tlyiiig  visit  the  hidy  stayed,  with 
frc<iuent  but,  from  her  point  of  view,  insutlfieient  glimpses 
of  tlie  deli^'htful  man.  She  was  so  unlucky  jis  to  miss 
most  of  his  hrief  visit  the  morninj;  after  her  arrival. 

The  two  sisters  were  y:oing  out  after  breakfast;  Ca- 
milla, dressed  for  walkinj,',  sat  at  her  writing-table  deal- 
ing with  the  morning's  letters,  while  she  waited.  She 
knew  of  old  that  dulia  woidd  take  longer  to  put  on  a 
hat  and  veil  than  any  known  woman — Camilla  would 
have  been  the  first  to  add  that  few  would  be  found  to 
have  put  them  on  so  well. 

The  door  of  the  tapestry  room  opened,  and  Nancarrow 
was  shown  in. 

"I  had  to  come.     I've  heard  from  my  mother." 

"So  soon!"  Camilla's  heart  shrank.  lie  laid  a  tele- 
gram down  bef(<re  her.  (^ver  anrl  over  she  read  it,  too 
incredulous  at  first  to  rejoice.  But  what  had  happened  ? 
"Why  does  she  like  it  now  when  she  hated  it  two  days 
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ago 

"She  never  hated  it— not  really.  She  liked  you  from 
the  first.  Look  here,  this  is  what  I'm  answering:  '  Veri/ 
happy  over  ijoiir  message.  Bringing  Camilla  tomorrow. 
Love  from  Michael.'  " 

She  drew  a  shaking  pencil  through  "tomorrow"  and 
■wrote  ' '  soon. ' '    He  put  in  ' '  very. ' ' 

":\rust  we  go?"  she  asked  wistfully. 

"I  .shan't  ask  you  to  stay,  if  you  don't  like.  But  you 
did,"  he  said  gently,  "seem  to  like  Nancarrow." 

"Indeed  and  indeed!"  But  she  pleaded  for  "a  litt' 
■while  to  grow  accustomed.  Everything  seems  so  ditl'e. 
ent." 
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lie  laughed  happily  at  her  bi  eathlessness. 

"Well,  look!"  IShe  showed  letters  i'roux  Alice,  from 
Mrs.  Georjze,  from  Blanche,  actually  cue  from  Tonj-. 
'  Diana's  isn't  tiuished.  She's  writing  you  a  book,"  was 
Tony's  postscript.  Even  the  younger  children  had  sent 
a  round-robin.  Jim  wrote:  "We  are  hopping  you  will 
like  us  and  not  forget  the  Krokkerdile  you  promissed  to 
flote  in  the  bath."    "Aren't  they  wonderful?" 

"Xot  at  all."  Michael  handed  them  back,  looking 
perfectly  delighted.     "Only  what  was  to  be  expected." 

The  next  morning  brought  Mrs.  Nancarrow's  letter  to 
Queen  Anne's  Gate.  Dignified,  brief,  but  adequate — 
welcoming  Camilla  as  a  daughter.  It  was  very  per- 
plexing. 

By  dint  of  a  newly  conceived  necessity  to  go  to  Liver- 
pool to  see  her  sister  off  to  America,  the  return  to  Nan- 
carrow  was  postponed.  But  only  a  day.  For  the  de- 
lightful man  came  to  Liverpool  too  and  assisted  in  the 
seeing  off.  After  which  he  carried  Camilla  on  to  Cun- 
berland. 

In  spite  of  that  astonishing  telegram  from  Mrs.  Nan- 
carrow  and  the  almost  equally  a.stonishing  letters  from 
the  rest  of  the  family,  Camilla  would  have  faced  her  re- 
turn with  an  anguish  of  uncertainty — but  for  the  look  in 
Michael's  eyes.  Could  such  a  man  wear  such  a  look 
unless  all  were  well?  Each  time  her  spirit  fell  it  was 
upborne  on  the  strong  wings  of  Michael's  confidence,  his 
shining  joy. 

Certainly,  from  the  beginning  it  w  ;  far  easier  than 
she  could  have  dreamed.  They  know  how  to  do  these 
things,  she  said  to  herself,  feeling  that  these  people  had 
found  the  exact  mean  between  formality  and  effusiveness. 
As  she  and  Michael  drove  up,  the  great  iron-studded 
doors  opened  and  the  butler  gave  way  to  his  mistress. 
]\Irs.  Nancarrow,  in  her  rough-hewn  dignity,  stood  there 

..^ui,    A  i: —  „i  1, —  1 1.       nr:-! 1   •;-., ■■        i  __  j  u: — j 

r.iiii  -Ai:v;c:  ah  Uci    Ga'cc       .vticniici  juiiij-'  i  iiiiu   ivio.-jt;iA 

his  mother.    No  speech,  just  the  eloqu  of  his  quick 
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turn  and  the  touch  of  his  hand  on  Camilla's  arm,  giving 
her  to  his  mother's  grave  embrace.  "My  dear!"  was  all 
she  said,  but  Camilla  had  no  feeling  that  it  was  not 
enough.  Alice,  who  had  come  back  the  day  before,  fell 
upon  her  with  hugging  and  laughter  and  gay  words,  and 
all  the  hall  behind  those  two  at  the  door  was  full  of  Nan- 
carrows,  big  and  little,  smiling  and  holding  out  hands 
and  lifting  bright  country  cheeks  to  be  kissed. 

"She's  tired,"  Michael  said,  "and  cold.  She  must 
have  tea  upstairs  and  rest  till  dinner." 

It  was  like  another  world.  Camilla  sighed  happily  as 
she  lay  down  on  the  sofa  drawn  in  front  of  the  bedroom 
fire. 


"Well?"  he  said,  standing  and  looking  down  at  her 
that  night  after  dinuer.  He  and  Tony  and  Mr.  Croft 
had  sat  at  the  table  only  a  few  minutes  after  the  ladies 
went  in  to  the  drawing-room.  When  he  and  Tony  came 
in,  Michael  found  Camilla  in  a  little  chair  at  his  mother's 
side,  with  the  girls  in  a  group  around  them.  lie  stopped 
for  a  moment  in  front  of  Alice  and  Mrs.  George,  who 
were  exchanging  confidences  by  the  fire,  and  then  went 
to  take  his  mother's  coffee  cup. 

"Come  and  talk  to  me,"  he  said  to  Camilla  as  he 
pa.ssed.  He  carried  her  over  to  the  little  sofa  under  the 
Hoppner  ancest  refis.     ' '  Well  ? ' ' 

"It's  like  a  dream.  Do  thev  really  mean  it — do  you 
think?" 

"Mean  what,  my  darling?" 

"All  this  .  .  .  kindness   and  warmth." 

He  laughed.  "Of  course  they  mean  it.  Unbeliever!" 
Then  that  low  delicious  music,  "How  could  they  help 
loving  you?"  He  slipped  into  the  place  by  her  side. 
But  only  for  a  moment.  He  called  out  to  "the  worst 
behaved  of  my  nieces,"  and  made  the  chaff  and  laughter 
general. 

It  struck  Camilla  with  curious  force  that,  even  on  this 
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first  evening  at  home,  Michael  should  regard  himself  as 
belonging  to  the  family  rather  than  to  his  betrothed 
alone.  She  found  the  English  way  less  embaiTa-ssing 
than  the  American,  It  left  without  undue  emphasis  the 
engaged  state.  An  American,  in  ^liehael's  place,  would 
have  carried  the  lady  off  to  the  librarj'  or  hall  and  been 
astonished,  not  to  say  injured,  at  any  intrusion  on  their 
privacy. 

Michael  did  not  even  seem  to  think  his  mother's  even- 
ing game  of  bridge  need  be  intermitted.  They  sat  down 
to  a  rubi)er.  3Irs.  Xancarrow  already  knew  that  Cauiilla 
was  no  great  adept.  But  this  was  the  first  time  she 
pointed  out  errors  of  judgment — "treating  me  just  as 
she  does  Alice!*'  was  Camilla's  inward  comment.  She 
received  the  instruction  with  meekness. 

Mrs.  Nancarrow  unbent.  "If  you  cared  about  it, 
you'd  play  a  quite  good  game." 

"iNIust  I  care?"  Camilla  asked,  smiling. 

"It  isn't  a  bad  plan  to  do  a  thing  well  that  you  are 
called  on  to  do  often." 

Camilla  felt  that  she  was  being  taken  in  hand.  She 
resolved  to  send  for  a  book  on  Bridge.  She  would  aston- 
ish this  old  lady  with  her  proficiency. 

During  dinner  Camilla  had  broken  the  slender  chain 
she  was  wearing.  Tony  only  now  noticed  the  two  ends 
hanging  loose. 

"Let  me  mend  it  for  you.    Mayn't  I?" 

"Will  you?" 

"I'd  love  to." 

"But  can  you?" 

"You'll  soon  see."  He  carried  the  chain  of?  to  find 
some  pincers. 

xVt  the  end  of  the  short  evening:  "Did  you  like  my 
flowers?"  Blanche  aNked  after  a  little  stuftie  over  w'uo 
should  have  the  lighting  of  Camilla's  candle.  "They 
were  out  of  tnij  garden." 

' '  You  need  not  get  up  to  breakfast  if  you  are  tired  in 
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the  mom  ig."  Mrs.  Nancarrow's  brood  exchanged  sly 
ulaiicf's  at  an  indulgence  without  precedent.  Camilla 
made  her  thanks,  but  she  would  prefer  to  come  down. 
Slie  was  kissed  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  shook  Michaels 
hand  over  the  banister,  and  went  up  with  a  long  tail  of 
young  people  to  see  her  to  her  room.  Alice  came  run- 
ning after,  and  drove  them  out.  "I'm  not  going  to  stay 
but  two  seconds;  Michael  is  very  firm  about  it." 

If  the  rest  of  the  family  gave  her  warmth,  Alice  gave 
her  light.  "They've  always  liked  you.  Mother's  done 
her  duty  in  registering  a  protest  against  the  mly  thing 
there  ever  was  against  you.  Having  done  that,  she's 
free  now  to — " 

"To  what?" 

"Why,  to  think  only  about  Michael's  happiness." 

' '  I  'm  exactly  what  I  was  last  week. ' ' 

"That's  where  you're  clean  off  the  track,"  said  Alice, 
with  her  schoolboy  emphasis.  "You're  a  totally  ditYer- 
ont  person."  She  met  Camilla's  lifted  eyes  with 
"You're  one  of  us  now."  She  put  her  arms  about  her 
friend  and  kissed  her,  with  an  emotion  unusual  with 
Alice.  Then  she  flicked  her  handkerchief  across  her 
blue  eyes  and  recovered  her  jauntiness.  "I  wouldn't 
be  too  set  up  about  it  if  I  were  you,"  she  said  wickedly; 
"they'd  be  nice  to  a  black  if  Michael  insisted  on  marry- 
ing one." 

All  the  same,  very  .soothing,  more  than  a  little  intoxi- 
cating, this  magical  change  in  people.  It  extended  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  Xancarrow. 

Those  five  lines  in  the  Morning  Post  had  transformed 
the  face  of  the  world : 


An  engagement  is  announced  between  Michael 
Everard  Nancarrow,  second  sen  of  the  late  Col. 
George  Howard  Nancarrow,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G., 
and  of  Mrs.  Nancarrow  of  Nancarrow,  to  Mrs. 
Leroy  Hunter  Trenholme  of  New  York. 
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Other  papers  made  more  of  it.  The  Tatler  ^  .olished 
photographs  of  the  contracting  parties,  views  of  Nan- 
carrow  Hall,  and  of  Michael  Xancarrow  at  the  meet. 
Country  Life  had  pictures  of  both,  and  a  fresh  series  of 
Xancarrow  views.  The  frontispiece  was  a  full-page 
enlargement  of  a  snapshot  showing  Mrs.  Leroy  Tren- 
holme  in  a  boat  on  a  lake.  This  was  handed  round,  to 
Camilla's  discomfiture,  one  afternoon  after  tea.  Mrs. 
Xancarrow  glanced  at  the  page  and  put  the  paper  down. 
"You  could  have  given  them  a  better  picture  than 
that."  she  said,  "if  you  wanted  a  private  photograph 
to  appear  in  the  public  prints." 

"Hilt  I  didn't  'want';"  Camilla  stopped,  a  little 
daunted  by  the  k)ok  on  the  old  woman  "s  face.  For  Mrs. 
Xancarrow  had  risen  as  though  eft'ectually  to  dismiss  a 
distasteful  topic. 

"You  don't  think  shr  gave  this  to  the  paper?"  ]Mi- 
chael  said. 

"How  did  they  get  it  then?" 

"I  have  no  idea,''  Camilla  assured  her.  "You 
mustn't,  please,  think  I  give  my  picture  to  newspapers." 

"Oh,  really?  I  understood  that  Americans  look  at 
these  things  diil'erently."  She  broke  off  still  with  that 
air  of  offended  taste,  and  went  into  the  garden  with 
Nellie  and  the  children. 

^richael's  eyes  were  on  Alice.  He  leaned  forward. 
"You  gave  them  that  picture,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  his  sister  laughed. 

"It  is  one  of  the  snapshots  you  took  at  Lugano." 

"Clever  boy!  It  is.  I  gave  it  to  Bobby  Deering. 
They've  oiily  taken  tiie  poor  lamb  on  trial,  and  he's 
afraid  they  won't  keep  him." 

-Micbacrs  face  was  hard  as  flint  as  he  retorted: 
"^Voll,  don't  in  future  help  him  at  Camilla's  expense." 
He  s\\ning  out  of  the  room  with  long  strides  that  quickly 
caught  up  his  mother.  When  he  came  back  Camilla  was 
alone. 
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"A  penny—!" 

She  raised  her  head.  "I  am  sorry  your  mother 
thought—" 

"She  doesn't  think,    I've  taken  care  she  doesn't." 

At  such  a  time  she  had  only  to  be  five  minutes  with 
Michael  to  recover  her  new  happiness. 

There  was  something  heavenly  comforting  as  well  as 
stimulating  about  the  Michael  of  these  days. 

He  gave  her  a  sense  of  magical  safety,  of  the  shelter 
of  thick  walls  like  those  of  his  ancestral  home.  A  power 
to  commandeer  kindness,  dignity;  a  power  to  shut  out 
the  carping,  sour-faced  world. 

She  repeated  to  herself:     "A  magical  safety!" 

As  against  the  remembered  accents,  thinner,  sharper, 
of  her  own  countrymen,  [Michael's  rich  tones  soothed  her 
like  a  lullaby.  "You  remember  the  woman  who  took 
you  sleighing  in  New  York? — that  beautiful  Pansy 
Dillon,  who  flirted  with  you  so  outrageously?  Do  you 
remember  her  saying  she  was  always  warm  in  the  coldest 
weather  when  she  was  with  you? — and  how  they  all 
laughed  because  you  got  red?  and  how  relieved  you  were 
when  she  said  she  guessed  it  was  your  voice — it  always 
made  her  think  of  sitting  safe  under  a  buffalo  robe  ? ' ' 

Just  that.  You  were  safe,  you  were  warm,  within  the 
sound  of  Michael's  voice. 

She  loved  his  smiling  nonchalance.  You  would  never 
shake  Michael  out  of  his  self-possession.  Nor,  she  felt 
in.stinctively,  out  of  his  loyalty. 

Safe.     Safe. 

After  the  shower  of  telegrams,  letters ;  and,  after  the 
letters,  the  wedding  gifts  came  pouring  in,  forwarded 
from  Queen  Anne's  Gate. 

"I  had  no  idea  you  had  so  many  friends,"  Michael 
laughed. 

"Neither  had  I,"  said  Camilla. 

In  a  thousand  subtle  ways,  during  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, she  was  made  to  feel  the  difference  between  being 
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the  unsponsored  stranger,  object  of  curiosity  and  exploi- 
tation, neither  maid,  wife  nor  widow,  and  being  the 
affianced  bride  of  one  of  the  Nancarrovvs  of  Nancarrow. 

The  heart  of  her  gratitude  was  the  prayer  that  she 
might  be  worthy  of  Michael. 

'Mf  only  I  wys  cleverer,"  she  said  to  him.  "Don't 
expect  me  to  understand  of  myself.  You  '11  have  to  show 
me  ...  to  explain  all  sorts  of  thing's. 

She  wasn't  to  bother  her  head,  he  said.  "You'll  see, 
it  will  all  come  quite  naturally. ' ' 

But  she  was  less  enlightened  than  bewildered  by  mat- 
ters that  were  commonplace  to  him.  His  sitting-room 
was  an  example.  In  spite  of  the  sporting  prints,  the 
prize  oups  and  light  literature,  the  place  seemed  to  her 
more  like  a  comfortable,  rather  cluttered  office,  with  its 
great  writing-table,  the  safe,  the  estate  and  county  maps 
on  the  walls,  the  ledgers  and  account-books.  "Felton 
Castle  Estate,"  she  read  on  one  of  the  japanned  deed 
boxes.  Yes,  he  was  administrator  of  mere  than  one 
estate.  He  was  guardian  for  an  orphan  cousin. 
Camilla  went  reading  the  labels  on  drawers  and  over 
pigeon-holes. 

It  was  not  unnatural  to  discover  that  he  was  member 
of  every  sort  of  sports  committee.  But  he  was  also  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace!  Michael!  She  laughed  at  that,  he 
couldn't  think  why.  "Politician  too!"  She  stood  in 
front  of  the  drawer  bearing  for  its  label  the  name  of 
the  Parliamentary  Division. 

"Very  little  of  a  politician,"  he  assured  her;  but  he 
had  to  "hold  up  our  end  in  the  county." 

He  managed  to  do  that,  she  gathered,  in  spite  of  re- 
fusing to  stand  for  Parliament,  or  to  hold  any  prominent 
official  position.  Oh,  perhaps  he  chose  the  men  who  did 
these  things?  Well,  that  was  more  or  less  part  of  the 
Nancarrow  job.  What  he  really  cared  about  was  the 
land.  He'd  go  out  of  his  way  to  promote  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  not  of  the  Nancarrow  farms  merely,  but 
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of  the  district.  He  appeared  to  do  his  promoting  partly 
by  means  of  meetings,  partly  by  keeping  a  sort  of  infor- 
mal bureau  of  information — by  correspondence  as  well 
as  by  example.  .  .  .  What  didn't  this  gentleman  of 
leisure  do! 

She  had  said  after  her  first  perplexed  glance  round: 
"Any  one  would  think  you  were  a  business  man!" 

"Well,  I  suppose,  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  I  am  a  man  of 
business.     I  ought  to  be." 

"But  you  never  look  busy." 

Never  driven.     No,  he  drove. 

"It  does  bewilder  me — all  this." 

"Why  shoidd  it?  Your  father,  your  men  in  general 
in  America — " 

"Yes,  they  do  these  things,  I  suppose."  She  was 
thinking  it  out.  "They  do  some  of  these  things  and  I 
dare  say  some  others,  but—"  She  puckered  her  brows 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  matter  clear.  "They  don't  do 
them  under  our  eyes.  They  don't  do  them  at  home. 
That's  it!  In  America  a  man  who  has  all  this  business 
would  have  an  office — or  a  whole  building  full  of  offices." 
Her  gravity  gave  way  to  smiling  as  she  looked  round. 
"You  call  the  place  you  do  your  work  in,  your  sitting- 
room.  And  it  is  a  sitting-room.  Your  'offices,'  "  she 
smiled  again,  in  that  sudden  way,  like  a  tickled  child, 
"your  mother's  been  showing  me  ,?hat  you  call  'offices' 
over  here.  Kitchen,  scullery,  the  servants'  hall,  the  still- 
room  (I  adore  the  still-room!)  and  all  that's  'offices.' 
Oh,  it's  all  mighty  strange! — and  you  expect  me  to  get 
the  hang  of  it  in  a  week?" 

"No,  no!  Hang  it  all  this  minute — that's  what  I 
want."  He  stood  in  the  midst  of  these  reminders  of  a 
full  and  varied  life,  in  his  rough  country  tweed  and 
immaeulate  linen,  looking  down  at  Camilla  as  though 
she  were  his  one  concern  on  earth.  "It's  a  terrible  long 
time  since  I  had  you  a  minute  lo  myself." 

"Sh!  .  .  ."     She  drew  away. 
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"Now,  why  do  you  do  that?" 

She  listened.  "1  believe  there's  somebody  in  there!" 
She  pointed  to  a  door. 

"Of  course.     Taekard." 

"Who  is  Packard?" 

"My  secretary.  He  won't  dream  of  coming  in,  unless 
I  call  him." 

But  she  had  slipped  out  of  his  hold,  and  was  walking 
about. 

"That's  how  you  do  it!  Where  does  he  live— your 
Packard?" 

"Live?  In  the  cottage  beyond  the  church.  With  his 
sister.  She  teaches  in  the  school.  Why  did  you  want 
to  know?" 

"Only  that  it  seems  strange  somehow  that  I  didn't 
know — that  I've  never  seen  him—"  She  left  it.  "So 
this  is  where  you  come  when  you  disappear  for  hours?" 

"Only  on  certain  days.  To  see  the  bailiff  and  some- 
times a  discontented  tenant  or  two.  Somebody  has  to 
do  these  things"— he  half  apologized.  And  again,  as 
she  seemed  in  her  grave  way  to  be  trying  to  take  it  all 
in,  he  said  she  wasn't  to  bother  her  head.  He  overtook 
her  at  the  window.  Standing  there  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine with  his  arm  about  her,  he  told  her  that  if  she 
wanted  to  know  her  most  immediate  and  pressing  share 
in  the  affairs  of  Naucarrow,  he  would  tell  her. 

Click!  click!  behind  the  door,  the  secretary's  type- 
writer played  its  staccato  accompaniment  to  Michael's 
confession :  how  glad  it  made  him  to  see  the  way  she  got 
on  with  the  family.  He  had  known  she  would,  but  he 
hadn't  been  prepared  for  such  a  quick  contjuest  of  his 
mother.  As  a  rule  it  took  ' '  a  goodish  while ' '— ' '  but  you, 
I  can  see,"  he  triumphed,  "you  are  going  to  be  the' 
daughter-in-law  she  cares  most  about." 

"You'd  like  that?"  Camilla  turned  a  quick  look  up 
to  his  face.  He  bent  to  kiss  her.  She  slipped  out  of  his 
hold.     "Packard!" 
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"Packard  be  hanged!  I'll  go  and  throw  Packard  out 
of  the  window  if  it'll  make  you  any  easier."  Then,  in 
that  low  voice  that  enveloped  her  like  the  sunshine,  he 
talked  about  their  plans.  In  this  odd  England  it  ap- 
peared you  might  be  married  by  license  or  by  certificate. 
If  by  license,  one  of  them,  according  to  Michael,  would 
have  to  be  resident  for  fifteen  days  preceding  the  mar- 
ria<j:e  in  the  district  where  it's  performed.  If  by  certifi- 
cate, each  of  them  would  have  to  live  for  seven  d.  in 
the  district." 

Camilla  listened  with  an  eye  on  the  door.  Need  they 
decide  now? — couldn't  they  wait  a  little? 

Why  did  she  want  to  wait  ? 

"Why,  to  ...  to  understand  all  this,  a  little  before — 
You  can't  think  how  different  it  is  from  anything  I've 
known  well."  She  looked  at  him  with  great  gentleness. 
"Please.     You  mustn't  hurry  me,  Michael  dear." 

When  she  called  hiw  "Michael  dear"  what  wouldn't 
he  do  for  her? 

He  longed  to  tell  her  that  the  mystification  was  not 
all  her  own.  It  was  not  only  the  definite  fixing  of  the 
date  for  the  wedding  that  she  sheered  away  from.  That 
might  be  only  part  of  the  traditional  feminine  attitude — 
though  it  surprised  him  to  find  the  candid  Camilla 
adopting  it.  ! ready  Michael's  mystification  had  deep- 
ened on  occasion  to  a  sense  of  injury.  He  had  been  more 
accustomed — oh,  much  more  accustomed! — himself  to 
do  the  evading  of  demonstrations  of  affection. 

On  Camilla's  part,  what  did  this  shrinking  from  con- 
tacts mean?  Was  it,  as  Alice  had  once  said,  "Ameri- 
can"? Alice  had  seen  that  he  didn't  understand  her 
calling  it  that.  "I  don't  deny,"  she  explained,  "that 
some  of  them  are  the  merest  animals.  When  they  are, 
they  are  what  they  themselves  call  'the  limit.'  But  it's 
either  that  or  the  extreme  of  prudishness.  Really  a  sort 
of  l»l(;r,'lessness.  They  haven't  the  balance  of  the  Eng- 
lish." 
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Camilla  stood  now,  during  the  brief  renewal   of  the 

weeding  day  discussion,  a  figure  exquisite,  desirable,  yet 

with    that   teasing   suggestion    of    the    elusive,    saving: 

Aren  "t  you  happy  like  this  ?     /  haven 't  been  so  Imppy 

for  years." 

"Dear!  You  are  an  angel  to  tell  me  that.  1  should 
be  happy  too— (piite  happy  enough  to  go  on  'like  this,' 
as  you  say,  for— well,  for  a  few  weeks—" 

.She  laughed  the  happiest  laugh  he  had  heard  from 
lier. 

"Yes,  I  eould  be  happy  enough  to  go  on  like  this  for 
a  few  weeks,  if  you— if  you—"     He  eanie  closer. 

"I'ackard!"  she  ejaculated.  The  click,  click  had 
stopped. 

"You  know,  you "11  make  me  murder  Packard!" 

But  the  incentive  to  crime  had  fled  out  of  the  room. 

After  that,  Michael  would  toll  her  in  their  none  too 
frequent  moments  alone,  that  she  wasn't  to  begin  "Paek- 
ardizing."  His  instinct  was,  as  long  as  possible,  to  keep 
an  es.sentially  delicate  subject  in  the  safe  region  of  the 
semi-humorous.  He  mustn't— as  Camilla  herself  had 
warned  him— he  mustn't  hurry  her. 

Apart  from  secret  assurances  of  his  own  that  helped 
him  to  patience,  he  had  only  to  look  at  the  supple,  re- 
sponsive body,  the  mouth,  not  fulI-lii>]H>d  but  curved  for 
passion's  uses,  to  feel,  this  was  none  of  your  bloodle!=s 
women. 

And  always  for  crowning  evidence  he  went  back  to 
that  night  in  the  tapestry  room  when  she  had  kissed  him 
first  and  set  his  senses  in  a  flame.  Her  own,  too.  He 
could  see  her  now  with  that  look  of  compunction— you'd 
almost  say  of  guilt— on  her  face,  crying  "Go!"  If  you 
don't  go  now,  I  shall  be  sorry  I  let  you  in."  Whatever 
evidence  she  might  later  present,  to  the  contrary,  she 
would  never  convince  Michael  there  wasn't  fire  some- 
where under  that  mantle  of  snow.     Once  he  burst  out 
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with  "Why  are  you  so  afraid  to  let  yourself  go?  Do  let 
yourself  go!" 

She  pretended  she  didn't  understand. 

As  to  other  uujtters  of  adaptation,  thoucrh  he  had  said 
to  her  in  all  good  faith  that  she  wasn't  to  bother  lier 
lioad,  he  Wiis  both  amused  and  touched  to  find  iier  taking, 
with  that  childlike  seriousness,  the  matter  of  prejjaratiou 
for  her  part  in  the  life  there. 

Alice  declined  to  be  the  least  touched.  What  Michael 
loved  as  a  quality  personal  to  Camilla  was  merely  Amer- 
ican. "I'm  told  you  have  classes  to  teach  people  how 
to  make  the  kitchen  fire,  and  you  call  it  Domestic  Econ- 
omy. You  have  classes  to  teach  you  how  to  be  a  citizen. 
You  call  that  Civics.  And  I  hear  you  tfach  Patriotism 
in  pU  your  schools!     You're  a  quaint  people." 

When  they  were  alone  Michael  half  Jokingly  apolo- 
gized for  Alice. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mind  that!" 

"What  do  you  mind,  dearest?"  His  sudden  serious- 
ness at  least  equalled  Camilla's  own. 

"It  can't  be  helped,"  she  said. 

"But  I'm  sure  it  can!" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'm  often  thinking  it  these 
days — the  pity  it  is  I'm  not  cleverer.  I  never  cared 
before ! ' ' 

Michael's  relief  was  immense  and  joyous.  She  was 
already  far  too  clever  for  him !  And  the  only  thing  that 
gave  him  courage  was  the  adorable  way  her  chin  poked 
out.  Yes,  that,  and  the  distracting  little  lovelock  on 
tlie  back  of  her  neck.  Might  he  ...  ?  Oh !  well,  if  he 
mi^'htn't,  then  perhaps  she'd  just  tell  him  one  or  two 
more  of  these  things  she  found  so  "different"  in  Eng- 
land— things  that  :  eeded  all  this  "getting  used." 

She  would  smile  and  put  him  off  with  :  "Oh  !  like  the 
crime  it  is  to  keep  people  waiting — how  you  are  all  punc- 
tual to  the  minute  and  say  'par;?e'  for  'paxsse.'    I  mean 
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to  loarii  to  be  punctual  too,  but  I'd  rather  not  leave  out 
all  tlu'  'as'  ill  words  tliut  end  iu  'ary.'  " 
••Why  should  you?" 
"  Why  should  fjouf 
'•Hut  I  don't." 

"You  and  everybody  here  says  'Febni'ry,'  'solit'ry,' 
' station 'ry,'  ' diction 'ry,'  'milit'ry.'  " 

He  was  inelint'd  to  think  they  didn't  leave  out  the 
vowel.  They  only  slurred  it.  But  the  law  in  En-^dund 
was  that  anybody  whose  chin  turned  up  at  just  the 
Camilla  an<j:le  sliould  say  what  she  pleased.  She  wasn't 
to  b(»ther  her — 

"But  1  must  bother!     Why,  even  the  children  can't 
understand  me  when  1  tell  them  they  must  'mind'!" 
"Clever  little  monkeys!" 

"No!"  She  shook  a  tiloomy  head.  "They  really 
didn't  understand.  Neither  did  Nelly.  Are  you  sure 
you  do?" 

"Well,  rather!  You  meant  they  were  to  pay  atten- 
tion, look  sharp." 

"Not  at  all.  When  we  tell  our  children  to  'mind,' 
we  expect  them  to  obey." 

"So  they  shall,  by  George!"— he  .said  with  a  prompt 
grin— 'or  I'll  beat  them  black  and  blue." 

Again  she  shook  her  head  as  much  as  to  say  not  even 
beating  "our  children"  would  put  matters  right. 
''Everything  here  surprises  me,"  she  brought  out. 
"The  things  you  lavi.sh  and  the  things  you  hoard — " 
She  was  evidently  going  on  with  a  list,  had  he  not 
jumped  down  her  throat  with : 
"Hoard!    What  do  we  hoard?" 

"Fruit,"   she    answered    promptly.     "A    cut   melon. 
It  will  come  back  to  the  table  at  another  meal!" 
"Why  not?" 

"Oh!  well,  if  you  can't  see — can't  taste  why  .  .  . 
And  Alice  will  say,  'Have  a  peach  w'di  meV  A  piece 
of  peach!" 
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With  faintly  twitching  lips  Michael  con.sidcred. 
"Aren't  ours  bigger,  perhaps?" 

Oh !  he  was  miles  from  understanding  your  true  fruit- 
lover's  capacity.  "We  girls  at  houie  used  to  sit  two  in 
a  hammock.  The  poaeh  tree  as  far  as  to  that  wall. 
I'uder  it  a  wash-basket  full  of  peaches  just  gathered. 
We'd  swi'^g  out  and  each  time  catch  up  a  peach  and 
while  we  ate  it  we'd  let  the  cat  die  .  .  .  Then  we'd 
swing  out  for  another,  and  so  on  for  the  best  of  the 
afternoon. ' ' 

"Pigs!" 

"Not  at  all!  We  don't  eat  slabs  of  beef  and  mutton, 
and  we  don't  drink  wine." 

"No?  I've  seen  two  little  squinny  Americans  pun- 
ish a  magnum  of  champagne." 

"I  can  only  te!l  you,"  she  said  with  tragic  solemnity, 
"I  learn  something  new  here  every  blessed  day." 

She  siared  at  him  as  Michael  "for  no  earthly  reason" 
dissolved  in  a  gale  of  laughter. 
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EVEN  before  he  laughed  like  that  she  had  no  inten- 
tion uf  telling  him  that  one  of  her  chief  objects 
of  .study  was  the  way  the  whole  house  and  every- 
body iu  it  turned  round  himself.  Even  old  Mrs.  Nan- 
carrow  seemed  to  feel  the  fitness  of  that.  "Oh,  if 
Michael  says  so — " 

Before  any  horse,  or  motor,  was  so  much  as  asked  for 
(and  no  one  more  punctilious  in  this  respect  than  Nelly 
and  Michael's  mother)  :  "What  will  Mr.  Nancarrow  be 
usnig?"— or  even  remotely  likely  to  want'/ 

Of  lesser  importance  and  still,  as  Camilla  envisaged 
the  matter,  very  necessary  for  her  to  understand,  was  the 
attitude  of  the  countryside  towards  these  people,  and  of 
these  people  to  the  countryside. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  big  houses  round  about 
seemed  to  be  occupied  by  relations,  either  in  blood  or 
more  or  less  closely,  by  marriage.  Tl»se  who  were 
neither,  with  few  exceptions  such  as  the  Fairbairns, 
seemed  to  dwell  in  an  outer  darkness  impenetrable  to 
Camilla's  eyes.  Yet  these  people  were  to  be  her  neigh- 
bours—her friends,  she  hoped,  in  spite  of  a  general  im- 
pression that  they  were  wholly  negligible  unless,  indeed, 
fit  subjects  for  passing  ridicule.  Just  why  thev  should 
be— ah!  that  was  one  ox  the  things  she  must  find  out. 

In  the  .lidst  of  these  unvoiced  perplexities,  some  Lon- 
don ae<juaintances  of  hers,  the  Glendowers  of  Glendower 
Castle,  motored  over  to  oirer  Mrs.  Trenholme  their  felici- 
tations. Tliough  .she  had  never  cared  about  the  (jlen- 
dowers,  their  visit  pleased  her.  Chiefly,  because  she 
thought  :\lrs.  Nancarrow  would  be  pleased,  at  discover- 
ing that  her  prospective  daughter-in-law  had  Cumber- 
land acquaiiiiauccs  uf  such  importance. 
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But  behold!  when  the  Glendowers  had  gone,  a  little 
interval  of  obvious  restraint  (during  which  the  visitors 
•.vere  referred  to  distantly  as  "your  friends")  was  fol- 
lowed by  Camilla's  owning  how  very  little  in  point  of 
iact  she  knew  them.  How  the  more  surprised  and 
touched  she  was  by  the  cordiality  of  their  welcome  to 
Cumberland. 

"Their  welcome!"  laughed  Alice,  and  upon  that  a 
light  shower  of  disdainful  comment.  .Mrs.  Nancarrow, 
more  precise,  e.xplained  that  Lord  Glendower  was  a 
South  Country  Nobody,  who  had  dared  to  assume  a  his- 
toric Cumberland  name.  The  London  lawyer  had  been 
calling  himself  Glendower  for  ten  years  now.  Yet  no 
one  up  here  thought  of  him  as  anything  but  "that  law- 
yer Tomlinson." 

Camilla  ventured  to  remonstrate.     "All  your  families 

must  have  had  a  beginning." 
^lichael,  amused,  upheld  her: 

"When  Adam  digged  and  Kve  span, 
Who  was  then  your  ^'entlemaii  ?" 

"And  he  is  a  peer,  after  all,"  she  said  to  the  widow 
of  a  commoner. 

"He's  a  law-lord,  that's  what  old  Tomlinson  is!" 
And  the  tone  in  which  old  Mrs.  Nancarrow  said  law- 
lord  made  Camilla  turn  to  Michael. 

"What  dreadful  thing  is  a  law-lord?" 

But  Michael  would  do  nothing  but  laugh. 

"Lord  Glendower  can't  help  being  a  new  creation," 
Camilla  urged. 

"No,  but  he  could  have  helped  stealing  one  of  our 
good  old  nam-^s,  and  pulling  down  what  remained  of 
Glendower 's  Keep  and  building  on  that  historic  site  a— 
Pah!" 

So  it  was  that  "her  friends"  the  Glendowers  afforded 
her  a  first  glimpse  of  the  contempt  felt  by  the  old  landed 
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gentry  for  new  peerages,  and  the  parvenu  assumption  of 
ancient  privilege.  After  law-lords,  city  knights  came  in 
for  a  drubbing.  "Your  linendraper,  or  instrument 
maker,  who  happens  to  be  mayoi-  when  the  King  comes 
to  open  a  new  school-house!"  Camilla  recognized  the 
offender  in  question.  The  afternoon  call  made  by  the 
mayor's  "lady"  had  supplied  the  Nancarrows  with 
abundant  amusement.  Sir  Jamef  Capper  had  done  only 
what  an  endless  procession  of  respectable  tradesmen  had 
done  without  the  least  notice  being  taken  of  them.  But 
Capper  happens  to  be  in  office  when  the  King,  passing 
through  the  town,  stops  long  enough  to  lay  a  certain 
corner-stone.  A  by-product  of  royal  alchemy  turns  the 
mayor  into  a  knight  and  his  wife  into  "my  lady,"  who 
may  for  ever  after  go  in  to  dinner  before  Mrs.  Nan- 
carrow.  Naturally  Mrs.  Nancarrow  avoided  presenting 
society  with  a  spectacle  so  unedifying.  She  never  went 
to  dinners  where  the  company  was  mixed. 

The  rule  held  good  in  London  when,  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions of  late  years,  Mrs.  Nancarrow  appeared  in  town. 

She  even  enforced  the  rule  upon  her  grandchildren. 

She  had,  for  Camilla,  the  air  of  consciously  standing 
between  her  granddaughters  and  Alice's  "spirit  of  so- 
cial adventure,"  as  she  called  it. 

That  in  these  matters  Mrs.  George  saw  eye  to  eye  with 
her  mother-in-law  could  surprise  no  one.  The  odd  thing 
was  that  Alice  her.self  accepted  meekly,  you  might  al- 
most say  with  gratitude,  the  restrictions  enjoined  upon 
her  own  girls. 

Old  ]Mrs.  Nancarrow 's  disdam  for  "pinchbeck  Glen- 
dowers"  was  outstripped  by  her  disapproval  of  the  Lon- 
don "smart  set."  The  lamentable  changes  in  the  social 
world  since  Mrs.  Nancarrow 's  youth,  made  the  "bringing 
out"  of  young  girls  a  process  which  called  for  constant 
avoidance  of  pitfalls.  Blanche  and  Diana  were  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  Court  by  a  great-aunt  who  was 
also  a  great  lady.    Mrs.  Nancarrow  had  given  fair  no- 
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tice:  their  London  season,  as  little  or  as  much  as  they 
might  suitably  have,  was  to  be  achieved  without  the 
assistance  of  any  of  "Alice's  shady  duchesses."  Char- 
ity balls  at  London  hotels,  forsooth !  Blanche  and  Diana 
were  to  come  out  at  the  Hunt  Ball  in  their  own  county. 
"And  we  will  have  the  usual  parties  here." 

"Yes,"  said  Diana  with  a  mone,  "and  dance  with  a 
lot  of  cousins. ' ' 

"Dance  with  people  we  know." 

The  perplexing  part  of  it  all  was  that  in  many  ways 
Mrs.  Nanearrow  was  more  democratic  than  any  American 
of  position  Camilla  had  ever  known.  She  knew  far  more 
about  the  lives  of  the  poor.  She  was  in  infinitely  more 
human  relations  with  them. 

It  was  a  revelation  to  go  about  the  village  with  Mi- 
chael's mother.  The  people,  independent,  "not  to  be 
druv,"  evidently  entertained  a  sound  opinion  not  only 
of  the  lady's  gc^d  intentions,  but  of  her  long-proved 
power  to  help.  Her  relation  to  these  cottagers  and 
farmers  was  not  so  very  unlike  her  relation  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Nanearrow  nurserj-.  She  scolded  them  and 
dosed  them;  she  helped  them  in  a  thousand  ways;  had 
their  sons  taught  at  her  own  expense;  brought  their 
daughters  "out"  into  the  world  of  service;  watched  over 
their  sick;  sat  with  their  dying,  wept  with  them  over 
their  dead. 

Though  Michael  knew  that  going  out  with  the  guns 
was  little  to  Camilla's  likin-,  he  seemed  always  to  want 
her,  to  expect  her  to  "come  alotig,"  except  when,  as  he 
said,  he  lent  her  to  his  mother.  On  such  occasions  the 
two  would  go  driving  out  behind  Mrs.  Nanearrow 's 
ponies  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  both  women.  Mrs. 
Nanearrow  drove  well.  T'ae  exercise  suited  her,  stimu- 
lated her.  She  was  at  her  brisk  kindest  during  these 
outings.  A  tentative  question  or  two  from  Camilla 
about  Mifliat'ls  boyhood  evoked  a  store  of  Mttle  stones 
such  as  mothers  hoard.    They  could  not  so  well  be  shared 
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at  any  other  time,  for  Michael  barred  these  reminis- 
cences. "It'.^  an  unfair  advantage  to  take,"  he'd  say. 
But  Camilla  would  beg,  "Go  on,  I  could  listen  all  day 
to  stories  about  Michael  when  he  was  little." 

Mrs.  iSancarrow  always  said  "small." 

The  stories  were  very  endearing.  Camilla  and  Mi- 
chael's mother,  turning  ou  a  sudden  impulse,  saw  each 
in  the  other's  eyes,  not  the  shining  of  laughter  only,  but 
the  sliiniiiu:  of  happy  tears.  As  suddenly  as  the  soften- 
ing would  come  some  shai-pness.  "There's  his  monstros- 
ity: That's  your  friend  Tomlinson's  idea  of  establish- 
ing himself  as  a  country  geutleman." 

Camilla  looked  up  the  side  of  the  deep-cut  lane,  awed 
in  that  first  instant  by  the  sheer  ascent,  continued  sky- 
ward in  mighty  blocks  of  rough-hewn  stone,  and  crowned 
by  a  castio,  all  towers  and  battlements,  the  walls  pierced 
by  the  suspicious  lancet,  the  foundations  eyed  with 
round  gun-holes. 

"A  fairly  faithful  imitation  of  a  mediaeval  fortress; 
the  only  tr()ul)le  about  it  is  it's  six  hundrH  years  too 
late.  And  you  can't  hoodwink  Time,  even  if  you  are 
a  lawyei-. " 

Without  scruple  Camilla  abandoned  the  Glendowers 
to  scorn.  "Certainly  I 'd  rather  live  in  that  square  house 
down  there  by  the  weir." 

"Humph!"  said  Mrs.  Nancarrow,  "you  seem  to  think 
your  preferences  modest.  That's  Tenby.  It  is  one  of 
tlie  most  perfect  specimens  of  domestic  Tudor  in  the 
county.  Since  you  like  it,  I  hope  vou'll  often  come 
t'lere." 

When  Camilla  asked  her  what  she  meaiit :  "It's  the 
Nancarrow  Dower  House,"  the  old  lady  said.  "George 
J  as  lent  it  to  his  great  aunt  and  two  boring  cousins,  till 
we  get  the  proper  sort  of  tenant.  Yf)u  can  't  let  a  house 
as  near  you  as  that  without  knowi?ig  a  good  deal  about 
the  people.     We  couldn't  tell,"  she  smiled  at  her  com- 
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panion,  "that  a  quite  proper  tenant  would  be  so  soon 
forthcoming. ' ' 

And  she  meant  herself! 

' '  You  would  leave  Nanearrow ! " 

"Well,  what  do  you  suppose  a  dower-house  is  for? 
The  Dowatror  Mrs.  Nanearrow,  like  the  Dowager  every- 
body else,  makes  way  for  the  young  couple."' 

Out  of  the  longest  silence  that  yet  had  fallen  between 
them:  "You  don't  like  it,  after  all,"  Camilla  said  in  a 
low,  even  voice,  ":Michaers  marrying  me." 

"What  has  +hat  to  do  with  it?"  Mrs.  Nanearrow  de- 
manded with  a  wountling  sharpness.  Plans  of  this  na- 
tm  were  envisaged  years  and  years  before  there  could 
bo  any  question  of  carrying  them  out.  "It  was  settled 
before  you  were  born." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Camilla,  thinking  too  intently  of  her 
failure  with  Michael's  mother  to  realize  the  construction 
that  might  be  put  upon  her  candour:  •"Alice  has  told 
me  what  a  pity  it  is  that  George  will  never  be  able  to 
live  here— at  least  until  his  children  are — what  she  calls 
•off  his  hands.' " 

JMrs.  Nanearrow  gave  her  companion  a  sidewise  gbnee. 
Was  this  American  jingling  her  monej'-bags? 

"J  don't  know  why  I  should  have  hoped,"  Camilla 
went  on  in  the  dull  voice  that  she  took  refuge  in  when 
she  was  specially  moved,  "but  I  have  hoped  you  wouldn't 
like  me  so  much  less  than  Nelly.  You've  managed  to 
put  up  with  her." 

"I  haven't  disliked  either  of  you — so  far,"'  the  old 
woman  hedged  thornily;  "but,  as  I  gather  you  know," 
she  went  on  at  her  stiffest,  "the  sole  condition  of  our 
keeping  Nanearrow  of  late  years  has  been  that  we  should 
pool  the  family  resources.  That  need,  I'm  given  to 
understand,  will  no  longer  exist,  after — " 

"It's  a  pity!" — Camilla,  v-'ho  rarely  int«>rnipted, 
threw  in  the  words  with  that  dulness  of  accent  which 
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effectually  disguised  her  inclination  to  tears.  "It's  a 
pity  you  don 't  like  me. ' ' 

' '  Who  says  I  —  "  Mrs.  Nancarrow,  turning  brusquely, 
saw  that  Camilla's  eyes,  heavy  with  unhappiness,  were 
fixed  upon  Nancarrow.  Yet  never  had  Nancarrow 
looked  more  fair.  This  was  the  stretch  of  avenue,  half- 
way from  the  park  gates,  that  held  you  for  some  mo- 
ments in  full  sight  of  the  house.  It  stood  there  in  its 
autumnal-tinted  setting,  wearing  its  ancient  valour  like 
a  coat  of  arms;  clothed  in  sunshine  and  in  beauty  of 
that  heart-searching  sort  seldom  denied  the  homes  of 
men,  even  those  most  modest,  if  so  be  the  homes  eudure. 

"Why  are  you  looking  like  that?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Nancarrow.     "Doesn't  the  house  please  you?" 

She  put  pressure  on  her  voice  to  answer  steadily.  "I 
can  only  tell  you  all  the  beauty  will  go  out  of  it  for  me, 
if — just  because  I'm  coming  to  live  here — you  ..." 
She  broke  off,  and  then  with  sudden  passion:  "Apart 
from  you — and  Michael  and  me — it's  a  horrid  idea!" 

And  what  was  "horrid"  turned  out  to  be  the  revered 
institution  of  the  Dower  House.  In  the  face  of  a  custom 
wholly  natural  and  matter-of-fact  to  the  person  most 
immediately  concerned,  Camilla's  inexplicable  distress 
found  tongue. 

"How  you  can  tolerate  it!"  She  fixed  her  eyes  for 
one  instant  full  on  the  time-marked  face  beside  her.  It 
seemed  to  her  in  this  unsparing  light  very,  very  old; 
piteous — in  the  indomitable  sort  of  way  most  piteous  of 
all.  "And  you  were  young  when  you  came  here.  A 
bride.  ^Michael — all  your  babies  bom  here.  The  one 
that  died — "  Mrs.  Nancairow  turned  her  head  and 
looked  into  the  depths  of  the  many-coloured  beeches. 
"And  he,  too" — the  low  voice  went  on — "your  husband. 
All  the  great  things  in  your  life.  All  the  little  things, 
too.  Mo.st  of  all  the  little  things.  The  place  mu.«.t. 
swann  for  you.  I  should  think  you'd  grown  into  the 
very  walls.    And  you  are  to  be  uprooted,  just  because — " 
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The  unprecedented  en-ission  of  words  ceased  abruptly. 
Quite  gently  for  her,  and  still  looking  into  beech-bough 
shade  and  shine,  Mrs.  Nancarrow  said  yet  again  that  she 
had  "always  expected — " 

"Not  if  yor  liked  Michael's  wife,  surely,  surely." 


Camilla  ran  through  the  house  on  their  return. 
* '  Michael !     Where 's  Michael  ? ' ' 

A  man's  step  hurrying,  a  door  flung  open.  "What's 
happened  ? ' ' 

She  poured  it  out.  English  women  were  extraordi- 
nary. She  couldn't  understand  them.  "Caring  for  it 
all  as  she  does,  and  yet  willing,  without  a  word — " 

"Why,  Camilla,  you  aren't  crying?" 

"She  talks  about  it  as  George's.  George's,  who 
doesn't  want  to  live  here.  Who's  hardly  been  here  since 
he  was  a  child.  Even  you,  away  all  your  school  days. 
And  in  America,  and  otf  shooting  and  yachting.  She 
always  here.  Why,  it's  your  mother's  Nancarrow  more 
than  anybody's  living.  I'm  only  asking  for  a  share  in 
it — I  thought  I  might  earn  a  share  by  loving  it,  and 
by — not  bringing  unhappiness  here — " 

Michael,  immensely  bewildered,  had  his  handkerchief 
out.  "I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  to  cry  about!" 
She  stood  in  front  of  him  sniffing  like  an  absurd  child, 
while  he  dried  her  cheeks.     "You  mustn't,  dearest — " 

"But  can't  you  see,"  she  demanded,  "it  would  spoil 
my  feeling  that  everything  is  so — so  safe  here?" 

"Why  should  it?''' 

And  suddenly  the  small  child  vanished.  It  was  the 
being  with  memories,  with  unhealed  wounds  and  unfor- 
gettable griefs,  that  answered :  " I've  had  my  home 
taken  away  from  me — "  The  tragic  eyes  completed  the 
confession:  it's  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  a  woman. 

She  left  the  nersonal  apnlication  as  luicklv  as  she  had 
introduced  it.  "I  can  see  why  Nelly  should  want  her 
own  house.     But  if  your  mother  went,  I  shouldn  't  want 
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to  come  here.  I  told  her  instead  of  letting  it  to  us,  they 
could  let  it  to  strjuigers. ' '  Camilla  was  more  in  earnest 
than  he'd  ever  seen  her. 

"What  did  she  say — ray  mother?" 

"She  said:  'It's  a  thing  I  should  never  advise  any- 
body else  to  do.'  " 

"Oh!  then  she  means  to  j,'ive  you  your  way.  But 
what  a  strange  child— so  prompt  to  settle  that,  and 
ahout  the  most  important  thing  of  all  so — " 

But  she  \\  >n't.  She  proved  it,  "The  most  impor- 
tant thing  of  all"  was  settled  then  and  there.  The 
wedding  was  fixed  for  "a  month  from  tomorrow."  And 
Camilla  was  to  spend  "as  much  as  possible"  of  the  inter- 
vening time  at  Nanearrow. 

"You'll  like  to  do  that  in  any  ca.se,  tvon't  you?"  he 
pleaded.  As  for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  be  here.  There 
was  a  good  deal  to  do  in  view  of  going  abroad  again  so 
soon. 

The  first  week  of  the  honeymoon  was  to  be  at  Felton, 
standing  empty  at  the  moment.  Then  two  weeks  at 
Lugano — and  so,  home. 


Mrs.  Xancarrow  agreed  to  continue  for  a  time  unspeci- 
fied to  direct  the  house,  and  Nelly  and  her  brood  were  to 
go  to  Tenby. 

"Yes,"  Camilla  owned  privately,  "I  begin  to  feel 
you're  right,  Michael.     She  likes  me.     I  think  she  does," 

"You  think!"  he  mocked.  "Maybe  you  think  I  like 
you?" 

She  didn't  explain  the  grounds  of  her  mental  reserva- 
tion. She  recognized  the  reasons,  both  in  feeling  and  in 
fact,  which  accounted  for  Michael's  not  caring  to  re- 
open the  past.  For  one  thing  he  had  an  ac(|uaintance 
with  it  which  no  one  else  here  had.  He  already  knew 
as  much  as  he  felt  to  be  es.sential.  Me  had  his  own  pic- 
ture of  the  Camilla  of  other  days.  She  found  it  natural 
that  he  should  not  wish  to  revive  memories  which,  at 
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best,  must  be  jarring  to  his  jealous  absorption  in  the 
Camilla  who  was  his  alone. 

But  the  others.  His  mother  above  all.  After  those 
few  trenchant  questions  and  the  comment  that  had  put 
Camilla  to  flight  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit,  Mrs.  Nan- 
carrow  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  so  much  as  sug- 
gested the  subject  of  Camilla's  American  associations. 
They  seemed  not  to  interest  her  any  more — or,  more 
exactly,  not  to  exist. 

Camilla  had  hardly  made  up  her  mind  never  to  speak 
of  this  to  .Michael,  when,  one  evening  up  in  his  sitting- 
room,  she  threw  her  resolve  to  the  winds.  A  thing 
done  apparently  on  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  yet,  as  she 
obscurely  knew,  done  at  tiie  bidding  of  that  instinct  in 
her  to  set  up  some  barrier  (if  oidy  such  as  a  moment's 
diversion  of  thought  would  offer)  before  a  phase  of  love- 
making  that  threatened  to  sweep  her  away. 

"Your  mother  never  asks  me  about  my  home,"  she 
said.    "Do  you  think  she's  afraid?" 

"Afraid!" 

"Yes,  that  must  be  it.  Always  thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  she  may  bring  up  against  Lcroy. " 

"Oh,  I  don't  imagine  that's  the  case  at  all!" 

She  wondered  a  little  at  his  cloudless  face. 

As  the  days  went  on  she  came  to  see  that  ^lichael  was 
right.  For  Mrs.  Nancarrow  Camilla  came  into  the  world 
on  the  day  she  came  into  Nancarrow  Hall.  The  absence 
of  interest  in  the  pre-European  life  was  no  pretence; 
neither  mask  for  disapproval  nor  cloak  for  personal 
shrinking.  It  was  plain,  solid,  impermeable  indiffer- 
ence. 

It  did  not  for  some  reason  wholly  please  the  prospec- 
tive daughter-in-law.  "Are  you  like  that  too,  Michael  ? " 
she  asked,  after  saying  she  didn't  believe  his  mother 
knew  where  America  was  on  the  map. 

"Well,  you  see,  I've  had  to  look  it  up,"  he  laughed. 

"Have  you?    I  sometimes  feel  I  dreamed  that  too. 
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I  sometimes  feel  I  dreamed  twenty -seven  years  of 
life.     Then  a  word — a  little,  little  word,  and  all 
disappears,  and  I'm  back  there  again." 

"Back  where,  deai  one?" 

"Down  yonder  in  the  pinewoods. " 

His  lips  on  hers  made  whispering :    ' '  Come  home. 


i^ir 


CHAPTER  X 

NO,  no,  she  wasn't  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  london 
to  get  clothes.  !She  had  more  clothes  now  than 
any  mortal  woman  needed. 

' '  Besides,  there 's  the  post,  "said  Diana.    * '  Don 't  go. " 

"The  post!"  Camilla  smiled;  she  didn't  see  the  point, 
but  it  must  be  a  joke,  "i  have  to  see  the  things — to 
choose — ' ' 

"Of  course  you  do.  They'll  send  you  masses  to 
choos,  from.    It's  quite  easy  to  do  by  post.    I  shall." 

"You  shall  what?" 

But  Diana  only  tiung  her  arms  round  Camilla,  repeat- 
ing ''Don't  go.  Something  terrific  is  going  to  happen. 
We  want  you  here.  No,  no,  not  another  word!"  She 
wouldn't  have  said  as  much  as  that  to  any  earthly  soul 
except  Camilla. 

In  spite  of  her  self -absorption  and  Michael-absorption, 
Camilla  had  been  aware  of  the  undercurrent  of  excite- 
ment that  carried  a  sparkling  happiness  through  certain 
channels  of  the  younger  life  in  the  house.  She  was 
fully  aware,  too,  of  another  current,  more  marked  on  the 
surface.  A  moody  restlessness  swept  Alice  St.  Amant  to 
and  fro  between  ebullitions  of  frothy,  rather  bitter  high 
spirits  and  the  deeps  of  depression.  But  even  Camilla's 
sensitiveness  could  not  imagine  this  new  phase  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  herself.  Everybody  else  was  so  ador- 
ably kind,  that  she  came  to  think — Michael  apart — never, 
never  aiiain  should  she  feel  alone,  never  again  lack  "love 
and  friending." 
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"I  believe  they  like  me  better  than  you  do,"  she  an- 
nounced in  unusual  spirits.  "You  never  said  a  word 
against  my  going  away." 
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lie  didn't  know,  he  excused  himself,  what  preparations 
she  niijfht  liave  U)  make.  "We'll  have  to  |L,'t)  into  that." 
And  then,  studyinj^  her  face  with  siuiliii^r  perplexity, 
"For  a  serioiw  person,  you  know,  you  take  some  thinj?s 
with  a  Ii>?htncs8  that  horders  on  frivolity."  And  there, 
on  the  lawn,  with  i)eople  walkiufr  about,  he  be^an  to  talk 
about  the  formalities  necessary  to  marriage  by  Speeial 
Lieen.se. 

Camilla  showed  no  enthusiaKm  for  "that  way." 
"Doti't  let  us  have  anything  '.special'  or  out  of  the  com- 
mon." 

It  was  true,  she  found,  what  Diana  had  .said;  thoujrh 
instead  of  doing  her  ordering  by  post,  ("aniilla  did  it  by 
telegraph.  In  the  result  she  discovered  yet  another 
aspect  of  that  En<,dish  "difi'erence"  with  which  she 
seemed  to  be  making  fresh  ae(|uaintance  daily.  The 
tradesmen's  re.sponse  came  in  no  mere  envelope  of  sam- 
ples— or  "patterns,"  as  these  people  called  them.  Your 
London  shopkeeper  seemed  ready  to  shij)  the  very  best 
of  his  stock  to  Nancarrow — -or  no,  as  Aliie  said,  you 
didn't  "ship  things  on  land  in  England."  Hy  post  or 
by  "goods  train,"  the  boxes  and  packages  poured  in, 
till  Camilla's  bedroom  looked  like  the  showroom  of  a 
fashioiud)le  modiste. 

Not  for  a  long,  long  time  had  gowns  and  wraps  and 
scarves,  and  hats  looked  so  entraucingly  pretty  and  gay 
to  Camilla.  The  rea.son  was  not  altogether  in  her  own 
happier  eyes.  These  new  "fal-lais, "  as  .Michael  called 
them,  were  the  first  coloured  things  Camilla  had  ordered 
for  several  years.  In  addition  to  that  circumstance,  a 
great  factor  in  the  fun  of  having  all  these  charming 
things  raining  in,  was  the  rapture  with  which  they  were 
inspected  and  pidled  about — yes,  and  tried  on,  sometimes, 
at  Camilla's  suggestion  by  Blanche  or  Diana — even  by 
the  Flapper  Marjory.  Things  kept  arriving,  ravishing 
beyond  denial,  which  yet,  according  to  Camilla,  were 
"too  juvenile"  or  "not  mj-  colour"  or  "rather  flyaway, 
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don't  you  think?     No?    Well,  let  us  see  how  it  looks 
on  you." 

The  number  of  thintrs  whuli  suited  Diana  was  remark- 
able. Then  other  thiii^rM  hml  to  be  found  whieh  "did 
for"  Blanehe.  And  .Marjorv  had  to  be  "s<iuared"  pri- 
vately. Everybody  wa.s  (juite  foolishly  happy  except 
Michael,  who  kept  eoniinj;  to  the  door  with  injurious 
reinark.s  about  the  vanity  of  woman,  and  wanting  to 
know  when  Cainilla  would  be  ready  to  come  out. 

Camilla's  main  impression — and  she  went  back  to  it 
atrain  and  w^iuu  how  iiuieh  more  happy  a  world  it  was 
thiiii  she  had  heen  thinkinj,'. 

i-a-st  locked  as  she  kept  that  other,  the  memory  filled 
bridal  chamber  of  ten  years  ago— never  a  foot  across 
that  threshold— she  allowed  one  contrast  between  then 
atiil  now  to  point  her  pleasure  in  '"the  English  way." 

After  those  lavish,  naieh  talked  and  written  about 
nuptials  at  the  New  York  house  of  Camilla's  sister — 
the  cost  of  that  wedding  would  be  a  handsome  dot  to  a 
dowerless  girl— Leroy  had  taken  Camilla  to  the  show 
suite  in  a  monster  hotel  for  the  honeymoon.  That  flying, 
backward  glance  showed  her  no  one  wiio  had  objected 
or  sympathized,  and  many  who  envied.  Having  in  her 
mind  merely  countered  the  hotel  with  "a  country  house, 
all  to  our.selves  for  that  first  week,  and  then  the  Italian 
lakes."  she  sheered  away.  One  of  her  dodges  for  evad- 
ing certain  memories  was  to  meet  the  enemy  boldly  on 
other  than  the  intimately  individual  ground.  She  was 
ready  to  do  this  not  only  in  private.  Certain  of  the 
differences  in  social  habit  she  would  have  quite  liked  to 
hear  openl\-  discussed ;  some  of  the  resemblances  she 
longed  to  hear  admitted.  Michael  was  no  good  at  this 
game,  unless  others  were  present. 

hi  the  absence  of  his  family  Michael  was  always 
branching  off  to  chins,  and  the  way  you  snuled,  and 
what  they  would  do  at  Felton  where  he'd  often  been  as 
a  boy. 
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Dearly  Camilla  would  have  liked  to  take  one  or  two  of 
the  Xanearrow  people  (and  quite  particularly  Michael's 
mother)  into  the  world  across  the  water,  that  they  might 
feel  a  little  of  that  understanding  and  confidence  in  the 
life  over  there  which  she  was  learning  here.  Above  all 
she  wanted  to  let  these  new  friends  know  that  her  "peo- 
ple," too,  were  respect-worthy.  Nobody  here  seemed  to 
care  in  the  least  about  that. 

It  struck  her  as  verj-  strange.  In  one  conceivable  con- 
tingency it  would  matter  to  the  most  indifferent  what 
sort  of  blood  she  brought  into  the  family. 

In  her  heart  she  began  to  think  with  passion  of  chil- 
dren. Of  children  who  would  be  Nanearrows  and  yet, 
miracle  of  miracles,  welding  the  dissimilar,  uniting 
worlds  wide-parted — Xancarrows  the  children  would  be, 
and  yet  hers. 

Obliviousness  on  the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
America  and  things  American,  was  not  shared  by  Alice. 
Yet  Alice's  form  of  interest  turned  out  more  trying 
than  the  unplumbed  indifference  of  others.  Lady  St. 
Araant  had  never  been  to  America.  But  that  fact  was 
no  bar  to  having  her  theories  about  "the  States,"  as  she 
called  them.  As  for  Camilla,  she  was  as  accustomed  as 
most  people  living  out  of  their  own  country,  to  hear 
childish  or  grotesque  judgments  from  those  who  form 
opinion  upon  in.sufficient  material.  For  reasons  having 
their  roots  in  a  remote  and  tranquil  past,  her  father's 
child  ran  none  of  the  i-isks  which  dog  your  rawer  patriot. 
It  would  never  occur  to  Camilla  to  meet  misapprehension 
half-way,  to  anticipate  slights,  to  seize  every  opportu- 
nity, sensibly  or  silly,  to  Hail  Columbia! — and  to  pro- 
claim her  Super-Excellence  from  alien  housetops. 

What  Leroy  Trenholme  in  the  early  days  of  their 
marriage  called  "Camilla's  talent  for  silence,"  had  en- 
abled her  many  a  time  to* suffer  false  conclusions  (inno- 
cent or  pcrr'cr5-c)  to  go  their  way  unchiddpn  Tha*  ^ar- 
ticular "talent"  failed  her  oefore  Alice  St.  Amant's  dis- 
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position  to  draw  the  most  sweeping  generalizations  from 
her  observation  of  the  few  hundred  Americans  who 
affichce  themselves  in  the  smart  hotels  of  Europe.  One 
might  one's  self  be  secure  enough  in  a  grounded  love 
and  honour  of  one's  own  country  to  feel  no  uneasiness 
on  the  score  of  America.  Such  uneasiness  as  Camilla 
was  conscious  of,  was  for  the  Nancarrows.  They,  or, 
to  be  precise,  that  one  of  them  who  cared  to  know,  ought 
to  be  enlightened,  even  by  a  halting  tongue. 

One  of  Lady  St.  Amant's  most  cherished  ideas  was 
that,  bar  two  or  three  millionaire  families,  nobody  in 
America  had  the  least  notion  who  his  grandfather  was. 
She  was  honestly  astonished  at  the  suggestion  of  any 
difference  in  social  grade  "over  there."  "Aren't  you  a 
Republic?" 

"Yes,"  Mi-'hael  had  answered  for  Camilla.  "So  are 
the  French.' 

"Oh!  but  Fiance  haa  been  something  else.  That 
old  nohlesse  of  the  Faubt.irg — " 

"We  aren't  talking  about  the  nobility,  are  we, 
Camilla?" 

Camilla  thought  how  perfectly  he  understood,  till  she 
said:  "No,  we  are  talking  about  commoners  like  you 
Nancarrows." 

:\lichael  blinked  at  that.  It  was  clear  that  ^Michael, 
too,  had  his  doubts  about  matching  the  Nancarrows. 
All  that  she  meant,  Camilla  hastened  to  say,  was  that 
there  were  families  in  America—  like  her  own,  she  threw 
in— who  for  a  couple  of  hundred  years  had  been  people 
of  education. 

"Really!"  Alice,  with  eyes  widened  to  aston' 
could  only  suppose,  "that's  because  you're  r, 
erner. ' ' 

"Not  in  the  least,"  Camilla  hastened  to  say. 


iment, 
South- 
She 'd 
"Or  the 


just  like  the  New  Englanders  to  hear  Alice, 
old  Knickerbockers  of  New  Ynrk." 

"The  old  what!     Old  knicker— "     Alice  rocked  with 
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laughter.  "Oh,  Nelly  dear,  do  you  know  they've  named 
the  elite  of  Noo  York  'Old  Knickerbockers!'  Oh,  la,  la! 
The  lower  orders,  'sole  leather,'  1  suppose.  What?  Tha 
betwixt  and  betweens — the  middle  class:  'gaiters' — eh? 
Upper  ten:  'old  knickers!'     Oh,  la,  la!" 

It  was  a  poor  joke.  The  sting  of  it  lay  in  the  laughter 
evoked. 

For  some  reason  unknown  to  Camilla,  Alice's  capri- 
ciousne.ss  had  been  steadily  increasing.  There  were 
times  when  she  appeared  to  find  her  one  relief  from 
depression  in  teasing  Camilla ;  moods  in  which  her  main 
object  in  life  seemed  to  be  scoring  off  you,  showing  up 
your  slower-moving,  more  matter-of-fact  mind — all  with 
a  kind  of  tricksy  friendliness — sometimes  disarmingly 
remorseful. 

"What  do  you  bear  with  me,  Camilla?  Why  don't 
you  clout  me  over  the  head?  Don't  look  like  that.  See, 
I'm  sorry." 

If  she  had  been  really  wounding — then  a  very  foun- 
tain of  affection  and  endearment.  Nobody  had  ever 
been  able  to  help  forgiving  Alice  in  this  mood. 

"Come  and  take  my  part,"  Alice  called  to  her  mother 
out  of  the  window.  "Camilla's  (juarrelling  with  me  be- 
cause we  make  no  distinction  between  Americans." 

Mrs.  Nancarrow  was  taking  a  turn  in  the  garden  with 
her  son.  They  stopped  under  the  drawing-room  window, 
Michael  smiling  in  at  Camilla  with  what  Alice  paused 
to  characterize  aside  as  "his  air  of  fatuous  content." 
"She  says,"  Alice  went  on,  raising  her  voice,  "Ameri- 
cans find  in  our  drawing-rooms  over  here  compatriots 
they  would  never  run  the  least  risk  of  meeting  at  home — 
not  if  they  lived  to  the  age  of  Methuselah !  P)ut  we,  she 
says,  we  lump  Americans  all  together.  The  English  are 
just  as  pleased  with  the  shoddy  as  with  the  Simon  pure, 
according  to  Camilla." 


"It's   tn;?,"   ^aid   Camilla, 
" — at  lea.st  in  London." 


3shed  but   impenitent. 
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"Oh,  London.'"     Mrs.  Nancarrow  gave  up  London. 

"Camillas  been  trying  to  explain  it.  She  is  good 
enough  to  imply  we  don't  need  to  go  over  the  water  for 
good  taste  or  good  manners.     We've  got  all  that — " 

"Some  of  you,"  said  Camilla,  to  her  own  surprise. 

' '  Score !  Score  for  Camilla ! ' '  Michael  led  the  chorus 
of  youthful  applause. 

The  clock  golfers,  too,  had  gathered  to  the  fray. 

"...  And  we  don't  need  anybody,"  Alice  went  on 
unperturbed,  "to  help  us  to  amuse  ourselves  out  of 
doors.     But  indoors,  according  to  Camilla,  we  are  dull." 

"Oh!  I  never  said— " 

"Well,  that's  what  I  gathered.  So  indoors,  when  we 
are  grimly  stowing  away  our  dinners  or  sitting  torpid 
afterwards  in  our  drawing-rooms,  we  want,  especially" 
(she  tilted  her  head  at  Alichael)  "our  men  want,  to  be 
amused."  She  looked  round  with  her  provocative  air. 
"And  the  Americans  can  do  the  trick." 

"Alice,  your  use  of  slang — "  Mrs.  Nancarrow  had 
not  liked  the  conversation. 

'  Il's  quite  good  American;  isn't  it,  Camilla?  Well, 
according  to  you,  the  more  odd  and  different  from  us 
the  American  is,  the  more  we  take  to  her,  the  more  she's 
a  howling  success. ' ' 

"In  London,"  again  Camilla  hedged. 

"London  society,"  said  Mrs.  Nancarrow,  "is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  my  day." 

"How,  mother  dearest?"  Alice's  eyes  winked  mali- 
ciously. 

"People — the  best  people — lived  more  simply.  Money 
used  not  to  be  a  passport.  But  the  whole  standard  of 
li\ing  has  changed." 

"What  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason?"  Alice  insisted. 

"The  millionaire  Americans,  I  am  told,"  replied  Mrs. 
Nancarrow. 

Camilla's  eyes  went  to  Michael. 

"What  about  the  millionaire  South  Africans?"  he 
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demanded.  "And  our  own  home-grown  brewers  and 
grocers  V ' ' 

But  Alice  had  divagated  to  journalism.  "Look  at  the 
effect  of  Americanizing  our  press!" 

Again  Michael  was  in  the  breach  "What  we  called 
'American'  was  simply  a  convenient  word  for  a  world 
tendency." 

"Then  why  is  it  known  everywhere  as  American?" 
demanded  his  sister. 

"Simply  because  where  everybody  is  doing  it  more  or 
less,  the  Americans  are  doing  it  best" — and  would  Ca- 
milla come  out  to  the  Fives  Court? 

yhe  rose  with  unmistakable  alacrity. 

"Of  course  I  don't  mean  our  dear  Camilla."  With 
obvious  reluctance  Alice  permitted  dear  Camilla's  escape 
through  the  French  window,  vhile  obliging  the  company 
outside  with  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  Americans  who  stay 
at  home — "people,"  according  to  Alice,  "with  pasty 
complexions  who  sit  by  hot  pipes  and  eat  pie." 

As  Michael  and  Camilla  went  down  the  path  Alice 
called  out  an  inquiry  al>out  American  mildew.  As  this 
received  no  notice,  she  ran  after  them.  "I  don't  believe 
you  understand  an  English  rag.  Our  schoolboys  break 
us  in.  Kiss  me  this  instant,  Camilla.  And  you  tell  her, 
Michael,"  she  struggled  against  a  lit  of  coughing,  "she's 
not  to  look  like  that  when  we  rag  her." 

"She  shall  look  as  she  pleases,"  Michael  said,  smiling. 
"And  you'd  better  go  indoors  and  mend  your  manners." 

She  didn't  go  in.  On  the  confary,  she  went  down 
the  avenue  as  if  she  were  expecting  some  one.  .Michael 
followed  hor  an  instant  with  his  eyes. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  anxious  about  her." 

]\Iichael  turned  and  looked  at  Camilla  a  little  curi- 
ously.    ' '  Why  do  you  think  that  1 ' ' 

"Hecauso  you  are  all  so  forbearing,  so  very  gentle 
with  her." 
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"My  mother  is  a  little  anxious  when  the  cougli  comes 
back." 

"You  aren't?" 

"Xo.  Its  more  nerves  than  anything  else, "  Michael 
seemed  anxious  to  dismiss  the  subject.  "Hi!'' — he 
hailed  diversion  in  tlie  person  oi"  the  young  man  crossing 
the  lawn — "coming  for  a  game,  Alec?" 

Alec  would  have  liked  to  most  awfully,  but  he'd  just 
promised  -he  looked  back  at  the  house. 

"Oh!  Blanche  has  got  the  first  call?  All  ntrht.  all 
right." 

It  was  the  frankest  reference  j-et  made  to  the  youni: 
man's  status  there.  He  turned  away  a  confused  far*^ 
and  went  with  an  air  of  precipitate  relief  to  meet  the 
h':^rde  pouring  out  at  the  front  door. 

"Are  you  sure  it's  Blanche?"  Camilla  asked. 

Before  Michael  could  more  than  assure  her  that  "be- 
yond doubt — "  the  troop  of  young  people,  laughing  and 
hotly  arguing,  came  running  down  the  path  to  the 
Fives  Court. 

"Yes,  Camilla  first,"  they  heard  Diana's  voice  hitrh 
over  all.  "Well,  Uncle  Michael  then.  Isn't  he  the  head 
of  the  family  ?     Uncle  Michael !     Look ! ' ' 

Michael  turned,  racquet  in  hand.  "What's  up? 
You're  very  gorgeous." 

"Yes,  aren't  I?"  Diana  twirled  about  in  the  door- 
way and  stepped  out  into  the  court  with  a  flourish. 
"Present  from  Camilla.     Just  before  tea." 

"It's  much  too  fine." 

' '  Too  fine  for  a  going-away  frock  ! ' ' 

"For  going  away  where?"  asked  the  purblind  man. 

"Haven't  got  as  far  as  where.  The  only  thing  I've 
decided  is  my  clo'es  and  who  I'm  going  with." 

Camilla  went  to  the  child  and  kissed  her.  Then  she 
held  out  a  hand  to  young  Fairbairn. 

"You  don't  mean — ''■  Michael  began. 
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"Well,  who  else  should  I  go  away  with  but  Alec?" 

With  <iuite  needless  delicacy  neither  Michael  nor  Ca- 
milla looked  at  IJlanche.  Her  somewhat  stolid  j^ood- 
humour  was  wholly  unrufl9ed,  as  they  saw  after  coii<?rat- 
ulatinji  the  engaged  pair  and  scolding  them  for  not  lirst 
telling  Mrs.  Nancarrow. 

'"It's  Hianche's  fault,  she  always  tells  Tony.  And 
somehow  it  spread  among  the  lower  orders  first. ' '  Diana 
looked  round  laughing  at  her  sisters  and  cousins. 

"It'll  be  frightful  fun,"  Blanche  said,  "having  a 
wedding  at  Nancarrow." 

Her  unele  agreed.  "Oh,  yes,  nothing  like  a  village 
wedding — "  then  he  interrupted  himself.  "If  you 
don't  go  and  confess  your  sins  to  your  grandmother, 
you  won't  be  given  a  wedding  at  all." 

Mrs.  Nancarrow  was  plainly  more  taken  aback  at 
Alco's  choice  than  Mrs.  George  was.  Her  maternal 
heart  had  had  misgivings.  But  apart  from  their  sym- 
patliy  with  Diana's  radiant  happiness,  both  ladies  were 
alive  to  the  advantage  of  keephig  Alec  in  tlie  family. 
The  amiable  Nelly  consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that 
her  niece's  early  removal  from  the  sphere  of  rivalship 
would  indubitably  make  plainer  sailing  in  the  future  for 
Blanche. 

The  strange  thing  for  Camilla  was  that  Diana's  mother 
was  less  enthusiastic  about  the  engagement  than  anybody. 
"Makes  me  feel  a  hundred,"  she  confided.  "A  few 
moiitlis  and  that  minx  of  mine  will  be  making  me  a 
grandmother.     Me  .  .  .  !!" 

Tiiough  her  cough  was  worse,  Alice's  restlessness 
wouldn't  allow  her  to  stay  indoors  and  take  proper 
care  of  herself.  Telegrams  were  always  coming  for  her. 
Whenever  she  went  for  a  walk  she  sent  one— never  from 
her  own  village  post  oflQce,  but  from  some  outlying  ham- 
let. Camilla,  ton,  was  still  having  telegrams  now  and 
then — or,  more  properly  speaking,  cables  of  congratula- 
tion, as  the  news  spread  on  the  other  side.     One  of  these 
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messafzes  had  come  after  tea  and  she  had  been  teased  for 
not  showing  it.     "Its  only  from  Florida,"  she  said. 


Camilla  was  all  but  late  for  dinner  that  night.  When 
she  reached  the  halfway  landing  on  the  long  staircase, 
her  heart  misgave  her.  They  were  all  waiting  for  her 
down  there  in  the  hall!  With  an  absurd  souUigcment 
she  perceived  that  Alice  wj  s  later  still. 

P'or  some  reason  the  familiar  scene  below  there  struck 
her  tonight  as  with  a  new  significance.  Was  any  other 
interior  so  stately  as  this,  lit  still  by  lamps? 

"I  suppose  j-ou'll  be  putting  in  electricity,"  Alice 
had  said.  When  Camilla  disavowed  any  such  vandal 
project,  Alice  exclaimed,  "Oh,  won't  youV  1  would  in 
your  place.  It  would  be  an  immense  improvement." 
Even  Mrs.  Xancarrow  admitted  that  George  had  had 
estimates  submitted —  "But  it  was  something  colos.*!. 
According  to  our  modest  standards,"  she  added:  and 
then,  showing  a  {^.limpse  of  that  dignity  of  acceptance 
both  of  what  had  been  withheld  and  what  was  to  come, 
Nancarrow,  she  said,  would  be  one  of  the  last  houses  in 
England  to  yield  to  electricity.  And  when  it  had 
yielded  it  would,  without  doubt,  be  less  Nancarrow. 

"It  shall  stay  like  this  for  my  time,"  Camilla  vowed 
to  herself  as  she  began  to  descend  the  last  flight. 

Certainly  the  light  of  shaded  lamps  suited  Nancar- 
row's  sober  state.  It  gave  value  to  the  high  notes  in  the 
picture  which  a  glare  of  electricity  would  have  can- 
celled— those  beautiful  hide-and-seek  flickerings  of  fire 
reflected  upon  brass  and  polished  oak,  on  the  full-length 
portraits,  on  the  faces  of  the  living  (so  like  them^  gath- 
ered at  the  chiraneypiece  round  the  white-haired  woman 
and  her  son. 

Over  his  mother's  shoulder  Michael  kept  an  eye  upon 
the  stair.  That  look  Camilla  was  coming  to  count  on — 
the  look  of  waiting.  Then  the  lit  gladness,  as  the  turn 
in  the   long  staircase  brought  him  the  sight  of  her; 
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brought  her  the  eyes  that  thanked  her  for  being  there, 
thanked  her  for  putting  on  white  for  him  tonight. 

People  of  his  blood,  those  he  loved  about  him ;  his 
mother  still  holding  him  there  with  talk.  But  his  soul 
gone  to  meet  the  stranger  on  the  stair.  Stranger?  No. 
"One  of  them." 

How  wonderful  life  was! 

Michael  li;ul  kept  hor  till  the  last  minute  after  the 
dressing-bell  rang,  talking  about  their  plans.  Hut  it 
had  all  been  Felton  and  Lugano  and  what  they  would 
do  when  they  eame  back  from  the  wedding  journey. 
Did  men  usually  take  no  interest  in  where  they  were 
married,  Camilla  had  just  been  wondering  to  herself  as 
she  dressed  in  a  whirl. 

The  catch  on  her  necklace  had  not  been  securely 
clasped.  The  jewels  were  sliding  down  now.  like  cold 
drops  of  rain.  As  she  stopped  on  the  last  step  to  fasten 
the  catch,  her  handkerchief  fluttered  to  the  floor. 

Cousin  Charles  Heathcote  over  his  abundant  abdomi- 
nal development  made  a  dignified  feint  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  handkerchief — an  impressionist  sketch, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  stout  gentleman  nobly  ready  to  incon- 
venience himself  in  the  .service  of  lovely  woman.  But 
Alec  and  Diana  raced  one  another  from  the  end  of  the 
hall.  Diana,  with  her  advantage  at  the  start,  reached 
the  goal  first  and  turned  to  mock  at  Alec.  The  long- 
legged,  long-armed  young  gentleman  had  slipped  on  the 
polished  floor  and  recovered  himself  only  by  wild  bal- 
ancings and  mirth-provoking  clutt;  ings  at  the  air. 

And  this  is  yours  too?  Diana  had  found  a  folded 
paper  near  the  handkerchief.  No,  not  hers.  Camilla 
was  ill  the  act  of  turning  her  back  on  the  laughing  pair 
when  some  obscure  impulse  arrested  her.  The  two  young 
heads  were  el  e  together  over  the  opened  telegram. 
Alee  had  more  eyes  for  the  charming  face  so  near  his 
own  than  for  the  pai)er,  but  Diana's  smooth  forehead 
was  puckered  in  perplexity.     As  Camilla  tried  to  take 
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the  telegram,  the  girl  lifted  it  high  over  her  head:    "No, 
wait.     It's  the  (jueerest — I  haven't  got  the  hang  of  it 

yet-" 

"Why  should  you  get  the  hang  of  my  tele^^rams? 
Camilla  reached  up  and  took  it  out  of  the  girl's  hand. 

Oh!  was  it  the  one  she  wouldn't  show?  "If  I  were 
you,''  Alec  began  gaily  to  Michael. 

Diana  interrupted  him.  "Hush!  it's  Camilla's  affair, 
not  yours."     She  led  the  way  back  to  the  tire. 

Camilla's  own  stark  perplexity  as  she  read  the  un- 
signed message  dissolved  suddenly  in  a  rush  of  embar- 
rassed agitation, 

"Xo  bad  news?"  Michael  joined  her. 

"Xo— oh,  not  at  all!"  She  put  the  folded  paper  in 
her  belt.  She  knew  now  why  Alice  was  late— looking 
frantically  for  the  lost  message.  She  suggested  going 
up  for  her.  But  Mrs.  Nancarrow  said  in  her  peremp- 
tory way  it  was  bad  enough  to  have  one  of  the  party 
late,  without  having  two. 

"It's  all  right,"  Camilla  whispered,  as  Alice  passed 
to  her  place  a  few  moments  after  the  rest  were  seated. 

"What's  all  right?"  she  said  curtly,  and  everybody 
looked  up. 

Poor  Alice!  She  uuist  be  forgiven  for  declining  to 
accept  any  assurance  of  all-rii:htness  short  of  the  posses- 
sion of  the  tell-tale  message  All  through  dinner  Camilla 
could  think  of  little  else  than  of  Alice  and  her  lover. 
That  whole  situation  had  slipped  so  far  into  the  back- 
groiuid,  that  it  had  come  to  seem  wholly  unreal.  Some 
((uality  in  the  atmosphere  of  Nancarrow  acted  as  a  sol- 
vent upon  intrigue.  Its  firmne.ss  of  outline  had  faded, 
it  had  receded,  it  had  vanished,  till  that  scrap  of  paper 
so  nnblushingly,  so  outrageously  proclaimed  it— the 
skeleton  in  the  family  cupboard.  That  .Mice's  own 
daughter  should  have  chanced  on  it  .  .  . ! !  Camilla 
s(iuirraed  in  her  chair.  Had  Diana  read  as  little,  under- 
stood as  little  as  she  pretended?     The  girl 's  mother  must 
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lu'  spared  the  knowled^'e  of  who  hud  first  picked  up  the 
Tiu'ssage. 

The  first  instant  Camilla  could  make  her  way  after 
dinner  to  Alice's  side:  "I've  ^'ot  it!"  she  whispered 
and  looked  round  guiltily  to  make  sure  no  one  could 
conceivably  have  overheard. 

"Cot  what?"  demanded  Alice  with  her  new 
brusqiieric. 

'■^h!"  CanuUa  glanced  round  once  more.  The 
hands  that  e.\tricate(l  the  sli|)  of  pa|)cr  from  her  helt 
shook  with  nervousness.  "Picked  up  in  the  hall,"'  she 
explained. 

As  the  tclcijram  was  beiiif?  oper-ed  Camilla  put  herself 
between  the  rest  of  the  party  and  Alice. 

She  crumple-'  the  paper  in  her  hand.  "It's  an  old 
one,"  she  said  discontentedly.     "One  of  last  wcek\s.'' 

"You  ought  to  be  more  careful,"  said  Camilla. 

"Why?" 

".I /(//body  might  .  .  .  why,  your  ..."  (shame  for- 
bade her  to  say  daughter)  "your  mother  might  have 
read  it." 

Alice  reopened  the  wad  she  had  made  and  glanced 
again  at  the  wording  as  though  to  see  more  precisely 
what  all  this  to-do  was  about.  "There's  nothing  so 
■fcrji — "  she  said. 

"Well,  it's  not  from  Shropshire." 

"Why  should  it  be  from  Shropshire?'' 

"Why  should  such  a  message  be  coming  from  that 
address?     It's  a  lover's  message!" 

Alice  went  over  to  the  fire  and  dropped  the  telegram 
on  the  coals. 


t'lIAl'TER  XI 


WFi  are  told  that  Jainos  Kussell  LowlI'  once 
I'oitiled  out  a  ild  iiuwer,  or  some  eomnion 
object,  saying  taat  he  supposed  lie  was  the 
ouly  person  of  his  acquaintance  \  ho  didn't  know  the 
name  of  it.  From  the  age  of  pupillage  to  that  hour  he 
had  put  off  adn.-vting  the  fact.  lie  ''ontended  there 
were  such  holes  i?  everybody's  stock  of  knowledge — 
questions  whieli,  because  they  W(  ren't  asked  at  the  right 
iiiument,  ire  never  asked  at  all;  eoramonplaee  whys  and 
wherefores  y  u  think  it  shame  not  already  to  know, 
words  which,  fo  the  day  of  your  death,  you'll  feci  uneasy 
at  the  thought  of  pronouncing,  or  helpless  before  the 
task  of  defining. 

Certainly  there  is  a  moment  of  psychological  fitness 
for  many  things  besides  the  Hood  that  leads  to  fortune. 

Camilla  found  she  had  evaded  talking  about  fiie  fle- 
tails  of  her  marriage  till  she  had  brought  herseli  to  a 
point  of  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  which  refused  to 
yield  before  her  private  assurance  that  she  was  being 
absurd.  If  only  .she  had  said  in  the  first  instance, 
"Where  shall  we  be  married?"  The  putting  of  that 
simple,  necessary  question  had  now  come  to  wear  an  air 
quite  harassingly  ditficidt.  Nelly  had  said  that  she  was 
married  here.  "I  hadn't  any  real  home  or  belongings  of 
my  own,"  she  explained. 

Camilla  very  definitely  did  have  a  home  of  her  own 
In  her  heart,  she  believed  t!:at  out  of  some  fcding  of 
delicacy,  Nancarrow  had  not  in  lier  case  been  suggested, 
for  fear  she  should  want  to  be  married  from  her  own 
house.  Michael  Lad  even,  as  she  now  remembered, 
sounded  her  about  that.  Quite  soon  after  her  return 
here,  he  said:    "In  America  you  are  usually   narried  in 
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till-  drawing-room   of  the   bride's   house,   aren't   yout" 
And  uil  slie  liud  answcro*!  was:     "A  great  many  are."' 

Diana's  wedding,  us  everybody  knew,  was  to  be  at 
Christmas. 

A  poor  arrangement,  the  ehildren  deelared,  beeause 
you  thereby  ran  the  uwfui  risk  of  peoph-'s  giving  you 
your  Christinas  presents  as  a  wetlding  gift.  "All  the 
rest  of  your  life,"  the  preeocious  I*e«,'<.'y  assured  her  sis- 
ter, "people  will  be  rolling  two  of  your  presents  into 
one.  Why,  it's  as  bad  as  having  Christmas  for  vour 
birthday." 

Diana,  (juite  undeterred  at  this  prospect,  nevertheless 
sought  sympathy  from  Camilla.  "Doi''t  you  think  a 
Christmas  wedding  is  the  very  jolliest  kind  of  wedding? 
— next,  of  course,"  she  threw  in  with  gay  compunction, 
"next  to  one  in  November." 

For  so"ie  rea.son  a  gulf  seemed,  at  that  moment,  to 
dispart  the  grey  month  from  the  time  of  double  fes- 
tivity, the  Christmas  chimes  and  Diana's  wedding-bells. 

"Is  there  .some  special  reason  for  yours  and  Alec's 
not  being  a  little  sooner?"  Camilla  asked.  "We  might 
have  had  it  on  the  same  day." 

The  girl  stared. 

"A  double  wedding,  you  know.  I've  heard  that  is 
the  eheerfullest  wedding  of  all." 

' '  Yes,  I  dare  say.  But  ...  I  'm  going  to  be  raarried 
here." 

"Of  course,"  the  other  assented,  and  left  it  there. 

But  the  girl's  look  of  perplexity  followed  Camilla. 
She  tried  to  think  back.  Two  things  only  occurred  to 
her  as  beariug  on  the  matter.  One,  a  word  Mis.  Nan- 
earrow  had  let  drop  a  day  or  two  before  Diana's  engage- 
ment— something  to  Michael  about  "the  preliminaries" 
which  she  seemed  to  think  might  involve  "going  to 
town."  Michael  had  answered  casually:  "Time 
enough  for  ail  that."  The  second  occasion  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  family  discussion  as  to  which  cousins 
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on  each  side  should  be  asked  to  be  Diana's  bridesmaids, 
and  how  furious  tbo  left-out  ones  would  l)e,  and  should 
the  ixidosrnaids  be  dressed  like  the  Kouiiu-y  ancestress, 
or  "irj  fill-  very  latest"? 

"What  a  eomfort,"  Miehael  said  aside  to  Cauiilla, 
"that  we  aren't  K^'i'ig  to  have  all  ihat  irrele ,  ant  fuss!" 

For  any  laek  of  "fuss"  on  the  part  of  her  seniors, 
Diana  seemed  disposed  to  make  the  handsomest  amends. 
In  truth— and  largely  through  Camilla's  connivance — 
the  balance  of  interest  among  the  younger  members  of 
the  household  had  now  ([uite  definitely  shifted  to  Diana. 

Afternoon  visits  of  cheerful  ceremony  were  exchan},'ed 
between  the  elders  of  the  families  of  Fairbairn  and  Nan- 
carrow,  and  the  next  great  event  was  Diana's  week  at 
Threllhow. 

"You've  never  been  there?"  Camilla  asked,  a  little 
bewildered  at  the  excitement  over  the  prospect. 

"Oh,  yes,  but  not  since — Threllhow  became  so  impor- 
tant. P\)r  the  matter  of  th.it,  not  since  /  became  so 
important,"  she  laughed.  Then,  grave  ajid  full  of  care: 
"This  will  be  my — what  Alec  calls  my  first  'official 
visit.'  Oh,  dearest  Camilla,  don't  you  think  .  .  .  (I've 
been  quite  stiff  with  anxiety  since  Alec  called  it  that) 
don't  you  think  you  could  come  along  just  as  a — a  body- 
guard? Mummy  is  goinj;  to  motor  me  over,  a»id  I'd 
like  it  dreadfully  if  you  came." 

"Why?  are  they  such  ogres?"— Camilla  had  been 
away  on  an  expedition  with  Nelly  and  Michael  the  day 
the  elder  Fairbairus  had  motored  over  from  the  far  side 
of  the  county. 

"Ogres!"  Diana  echoed  indignantly.  "What  an 
idea!  Perfect  dears.  And  now  I  think  you've  simply 
got  to  come  and  make  up  for  calling  them  names.  Be- 
sides," she  slipped  her  hand  through  Camilla's  arm  and 
turned  up  her  face  (juite  in  the  beguiling  way  of  her 
mother,  "the  other  time  1  was  there  I  didn't  know  they 
were  going  to  be  my  in-laws.    It's  most  important  for 
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me  to  make  a  nice  impression  this  time, 
help  me  to  make  a  nice  impression ! ' ' 


Do  come  and 
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Diana,  sitting  bodkin  bet'veer  her  mother  and  Ca- 
milla, every  now  and  then  during  the  drive  kept  feeling 
for  Camilla's  hand;  especially  at  such  moments  as  those 
Alice  devoted  to  making  fun  of  "that  couple  of  old 
bores, ' '  Major  and  Mrs.  Fairbairn.  ' '  Oh,  the  salt  of  the 
earth — but  poor  Di!  how  she'll  stand  it  after  Nan- 
carrow !  .  .  . " 

"She'll  have  Alec,"  Camilla  suggested. 

And  that  elicited  another  grateful  squeeze;  while  her 
mother,  map  in  hand,  was  arguing  with  the  chauffeur 
abnit  the  most  direct  road,  the  girl  said  in  a  burst  of 
affection  to  ('amilla :  "You  were  good  to  come !  I'lease 
be  at  Nancarrow  when  I  get  back." 

"I  thought  you  were  only  going  to  stay  till  Tuesday." 

"Yes.  Tuesday.  But,"  she  remarked  eagci'ly,  "as 
graiicbnanima  says,  you'll  have  other  things  to  see  to 
besides  clothes." 

"What  other  things  dues  she  mean?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  she  thinks  vou'U  want  to  see  your 
lawyer.     Or  will  you  send  for  him?" 

"Lawyer!"  Camilla  echoed,  extremely  astonished. 
"Why  should  I  want  to  see  a  lawyer?  I  haven't  got  a 
lawyer." 

"Haven't  you?" 

".\o,  I'm  glad  to  say  I  haven't."  Lawyers  in  Ca- 
milla's mind  were  inextricably  as.sociated  with  trouble 
and  conflict.  What  was  there  in  her  life,  now,  for  a  law- 
yer— "W^iiy  does  your  grandmother  thitik  1  should  want 
to  see  a  lawyer?" 

Diana  tunitd  her  candid  eyes  on  the  older  woman. 
"She  hasn't  said,  but  I  suppose  she  inoans  about  the 
marriage  settlements.  Alec's  family  lawyer,  and  ours, 
arc  (TMijg  to  have  a  v^jiisultution  with  Uncle  Michael  and 
Major  Fairbairn  next  week  about  my  settlements." 
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"Oh,  but  1 1,  xi  .  need  ...  I  mean  I  don't  care  about 
settlements.'' 

' '  You  don 't  care  ?     But  I  e.xpoct  that  doesn  't  make  any 
difference. ' ' 

"You  don't  mean  everybody  over  here  has  to  have 
that  sort  of—?" 

Well,  Diana  had  been  bridesmaid  half  a  dozen  times— 
"ai:d  tons  of  our  relations  are  always  being  married." 
Out  of  her  wide  experience,  she  assured  Camilla.  "I 
never  heard  of  anybody  who  didn't  have  some  sort  of 
marriage  settlement.  Oh,  we  are  there ! ' ' 
• 

Another  attractive  old  pic .  with  unusually  fine  gar- 
dens and  famous  green-walled  paths  of  close-clipped 
yews.  Under  the  shelter  of  the  fur  rug  Diana  was  still 
holding  on  quite  tight  to  Camilla,  as  the  motor  drove 
round  to  the  entrance  in  full  sight  of  a  party  on  the  lawn. 
Alec,  with  a  wave  of  his  cap,  advanced  with  immense 
strides  on  compass-like  thin  legs.  His  much  older  sister, 
freckled  and  severely  tailor-made,  followed  more  sedately 
but  striding  too.  Contemplated  from  her  Norfolk  jacket 
upward  to  her  high,  bald  forehead,  Miss  Phrebe  Fairbairn 
made  upon  the  beholder  the  impression  of  a  curate.  Be- 
hind Miss  Phoebe,  an  elderly  couple  advanced  with  a  lady 
between  them,  a  tall,  graceful  person  who  might  be  thirty- 
two  or  three  and  might  be  more. 

"Who's  that?"  Alice  demanded  under  her  breath,  and 
then  "Bless  me!"  as  she  stepped  out  of  the  motor,  all 
animation.    "In  this  galere  of  all  places!" 

Neither  of  the  other  occupants  paid  the  least  atten- 
tion to  Lady  St.  Amant's  interest  in  the  outsider.  Also 
the  brand-new  preoccupation  on  the  part  of  one  of  them 
about  settlements  was  for  the  moment  quite  overtopped 
by  sympathetic  absorption  in  Diana.  Camilla  looked  on 
with  grave  pleasure  at  the  altogether  satisfactory  de- 
incanour  of  ''the  piiiicipals";  Diana's  form  quite  per- 
fect, her  happiness  just  touched  with  a  shyness  infinitely 
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engaj^'ing;  Major  Fairbairn,  bluff,  brick-red  as  to  skin 
and  sandy  as  to  hair,  with  rather  a  bow-wow  manner  but 
evidently  well-meaning,  and  entirely  cordial;  Mrs.  Fair- 
bairn's  reception  of  the  girl  so  kind  and  beaming,  that 
Camilla  was  more  than  ever  inclined  to  resent  Alice's  de- 
scription of  the  lady:  "Nearly  as  brick-red  as  her  hus- 
band, and  with  .  .  .  well,  if  you  aren't  good  at  arith- 
metic you  won't  know  how  many  chins.  Liberal  allow- 
ance, anyway,  and  no  allowance  at  all  of  neck."  A 
feature  which  struck  more  forcibly  the  American  eye, 
was  the  lady's  hair.  Straight  and  thin  and  grey,  it  was 
parted  in  the  middle  and  slicked  down  each  side  with  a 
rigour  that  obliterated  all  suggestion  of  separate  strands, 
and  lent  to  the  scant  locks  the  look  of  a  fabric  pasted 
over  the  top  of  the  skull,  and  permitted  to  swell  into  a 
modest  round  pincushion  low  on  the  place  which  in  an- 
other person  would  have  een  the  neck.  In  Mrs.  Fair- 
bairn's  case,  merely  the  top  vertebra  of  a  spinal  column 
strangely  abbreviated. 

When  Mrs.  Trenholme  had  in  her  turn  been  presented 
to  the  Fairbaims,  she  was  conscious  that  the  other  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  the  lady  whom  Alice  had  so  cpiickly 
appropriated,  was  coming  forward  with  outstretched 
hands. 

Camilla  stared:  "Why,  Miss  Mary!"  she  brought 
out,  and  then,  "I  m-mean— "  she  stammered. 

"It  docs  sound  nice  to  be  Miss  Mary-ed  again,"  said 
the  lady  with  charming  self-possession.     '-Tiiank   you 
for  that.'' 
"So  you  know  one  another!" 
"Yos,  indeed,"  said  the  stranger  pleasantly. 
"Yes.    indeed."    Camilla's   low    echo   preserved    the 
note  of  pleasure,  but  sent  it  out  charged  with  a  sup- 
pressed excitement  that  made  all  the  more  marked  her 
instant  lap.se  into  dumbness. 

Aiiee  nirtiie  nasie  to  picK  up  inC  uan  -..i.  tutiTCibt^L:..! 
which  had  fallen  with  such  a  thud. 
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"I  saw  in  the  Times  that  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Macrae 
were  back  from — which  of  those  little  comic  opera  king- 
doms is  it?"  Alice  asked,  and  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  "Somewhere  in  the  Balkans,  isn't  it?  I  never 
can  keep  those  quarrelsome  little  countries  apart.  Come 
now,  can  you?  And  how  do  you  like  beiiij;  British  Min- 
ister to  semi-barbarians?  Pother  fun,  I  should  think, 
especially  for  an  American." 

"An  American!"  Mrs.  Fairbai'-n  repeated,  bringing 
her  eyes  back  from  the  young  people  who  were  strolling 
with  Miss  Phoebe  down  the  clipped  yew  path.  :\lrs. 
Fairbairn  always  forgot,  she  said,  that  Lady  Macrae 
wasn't  an  Englishwoman.  "We  adopted  her  so  long 
ago." 

"Oh,  come,"  the  old  Major  remonstrated,  as  he  led 
the  way  to  the  house,  "not  so  long  ago,  but  so  com- 
pletely." 

"Yes,  fairly  long  ago.  Why,  I've  got  two  great  boys 
at  Eton,"  Lady  Macrae  turned  to  tell  Camilla. 

"You  must  have  borrowed  them!"  said  the  Major 
with  a  barking  laugh,  "...  like  those  women  who  sell 
matches.  To  touch  the  popular  heart.  Though  why 
you  should  imagine  you  needed  any  adventitious  aids 
..."  and  so  on  with  a  laboured  gallantry  that  lasted 
them  to  the  door. 

The  object  of  these  manifestations  accepted  thp-a  with 
the  good-humoured  negligence  of  one  well  inured  to  this, 
form  of  hospitality.  As  you  looked  ^t  Lady  Macrae  a 
second  time,  you  were  surprised  to  discover  how  little 
claim  she  had  to  special  good  looks.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample she  was  of  the  success  with  which  your  skilful  and 
ambitious  person  may  make  an  effect  of  beauty  without  a 
single  good  feature.  Yet  that  was  hardly  fair.  She 
had  a  remarkably  graceful  tif^^me  and  a  good  voice,  as 
well  as  some  quality  less  p.vjily  verifiable  nhich  made 
men  or  inc  .vlajur  rairDujm  :.•  i~  icci  u:Epv;3t,vi  lu  L^ir.  t-.* 
her  in  terms  of  compliment.     Before  the  party  reached 
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the  drawing-room,  Alice  had  discovered  that  the  lady 
was  only  pretending  to  listen  to  her  host.  Her  atlentiou 
was  riveted  on  her  compatriot. 

Alice,  too,  kept  an  eye  on  Camilla,  wondering  what  on 
earth  there  was  in  this  eneouuter  to  lend  the  calm  face 
that  look  of  suppressed  excitement— a  kind  of  quivering 
expectanc}'.  "Shall  you  be  staying  long?  Couldn't  we 
meet?"  she  heard  Camilla  saying  aside,  with  that  new 
note  in  her  voice. 

Lady  .Macrae  explained  she  had  only  come  away  for 
two  days  to  see  htr  husband  s  mother  and  to  bring  the 
Fairbairns  news  of  their  small  grandson,  recently  arrived 
at  the  Legation.  The  Fairbairns'  younger  daughter,  it 
appeared,  was  married  to  one  of  the  secretaries  "out 
there."  And  I^ady  .Macrae's  husband  was  expecting  his 
wife  back  in  London  tomorrow. 

"What  a  pity,"  said  Alice.  "You  might  have  come 
over  to  us.  And  you  and  Camilla  could  have  discussed 
International  Marriage." 

"Is  that  a  subject  of  interest  here?"  Lady  iMacrae 
asked  as  the  party  gathered  about  the  tea-table. 

"Oh!  hadn't  you  heard — !"  Alice  began,  and  broke 
off,  not  because  of  the  general  buzz  and  movement  of 
settling  into  places.  She  had  received  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  Camilla  didn't  wish  the  ground  of  interest 
in  that  particular  phase  of  International  Relations  to  be 
explained  just  yet  to  her  old  ac(|uaintaiK'e.  She  had 
turned  with  a  most  un-Caniilla-liko  air  of  forced  vivacity 
to  ask  Lady  Macrae  some  rather  pointless  question  about 
the  Balkans,  Hardly  waiting  for  the  answer  to  that  she 
iiKluifcd  how  long  "Miss  Mary"  expected  to  be  in  Lon- 
don. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mrs.  Fairbairn  dispensed  tea,  and 
the  Major  dispensed  his  particular  brew  ot  cheer. 

"Speaking  of    Internatioiuil    Marriages,"   he   beamed 
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certainly  Iiave  a  great  p.vver  of  adaptability,  you  Amer- 
icans. ' ' 

"Especially  you  Souih  Americans,"  added  Mrs.  Fair- 
bairn. 

Lady  Macrae  made  no  rtjoinder,  but  turned  her  smil- 
ing eyes  signii.  antly  on  iier  fellow-countrywoman. 

"Hut  we  aren't  Soutl  Vmei  ^-ans,"  Camilla  protested. 
She  was  recovering  her  self-possession,  though,  indeed, 
Alice  alone  hat!  perceived  tha\,  it  was  ever  imperilled. 
The  same  shrewd  \  sion  noted 'the  new  "aliveness"  that 
still  was  shinii  '  in  the  durk  eyes.  Whatever  the  cause 
had  been,  it  existed  still.  But  Camilla  had  herself  well 
in  hand  ow.  "Not  South  Americans,"  she  said  firmly. 
"Americans  from  the  Southern  States." 

"It's  too  fin.  a  dstinction,"  Mrs.  Fairbairn  decided; 
and  not  even  Mason  and  Dixon's  forethought  in  provid- 
ing a  line,  helped  the  definition  of  this  boundary. 

"And  i.ow  well  did  you  know  Camilla?"  Alice  de- 
manded. "I'm  bound  to  tell  you  .she's  never  talked 
about  you." 

"There  may  be  more  than  one  rea.sou  for  that,"  was 
the  cheerful  retort.  "Let  me  hope  the  main  one  is  that 
I  was  more  nearly  a  contemporary  of  Mrs.  Trenholme's 
older  sisters. ' ' 

"Oh,  you  knew  her  /  •opU!"  The  tone  argued  sur- 
prise at  discovering  Camilla's  "people"  actually  existed. 
Alice  further  elicited  the  fact  that  Mary  Macrae's  father 
had  a  winter  place  in  the  South,  not  very  far  from  the 
scene  of  Camilla's  childhood.  "But  I  haven't  been  ack 
for  ages.  It's  melancholy,  the  way  I've  lost  sight  of 
everybody— living  in  the  wilds  a.s  I  do."  Lady  Macrae 
added  tactfully.  "In  all  this  time  just  one  Httle  glimpse 
of  your  sister  Julia  as  I  was  hurr\'ing  through  Paris  two 
or  three  years  ago.  And  Lucy,  with  that  big  family  of 
hers,  is  she — " 

i  Co,  otiii  ori  liic  Uttiiioriiid  ruLicii.   ' 
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Lady  Macrae  turned  and  took  in  the  listening  tea-table. 
"Those  sisters  of  Mrs.  Trenholme's,"  she  said,  sinilius;, 
"were  what  we  called  'belles'  hi  the  South.  Very  'styl- 
ish and  dahhing' — wasn't  that  what  we  used  to  say?" 

Camilla  smiled  too.  "Well,  it's  true  they  put  me 
completely  in  the  shade." 

"But  they  put  everybody  in  the  shade  The  kind  of 
girls,  you  know,  who  do  everything  and  do  it  dlstract- 
ingly  well.     They  were  my  despair." 

"Me,  too,"  said  Camilla,  blooming  in  this  sun  of  fam- 
ily esteem. 

Some  of  the  qualities  that  made  Mary  Macrae  a  suc- 
cess as  the  wife  of  a  diplomat  were  being  made  manifest. 
Miss  Phoebe  had  come  in  several  moments  before  the 
young  conple.  The  little  pause,  the  slight  awkwardness 
that  followed  their  self-conscious  entrance,  was  covered 
by  Lady  Macrae's  anecdote  about  Camilla's  sisters.  The 
anecdote,  not  only  with  a  delicate  mercy  shielded  the 
lovers;  it  "presented"  the  sisters.  Even  more  clearly 
it  "presented"  the  person  never  named  in  these  remi- 
niscences, until  the  narrator  turned  as  by  an  after- 
thonght:  "—and  they  used  to  try  to  bring  you  out,  to 
cure  yoii  of  your  shyness." 

Camilla  shook  her  head.  "Their  way  of  doing  it  was 
to  drive  me  further  into  mj-  shell."  Her  lowered  voice 
under  the  revival  of  talk  at  Diana's  side  of  the  tea-table, 
her  attempted  withdrawal  of  "Miss  Mary"  from  the 
general  conversation,  sharpened  Alice  St.  Amant's  ears. 
"Yes,  your  sisters  seemed  to  me  ver\-  great  people  in 
those  days.  They  were  great  people.  And  couldn't 
they  use  their  tongues?" 

Camilla  nodded.  "So  well,  I  nearly  lost  the  use  of 
mine.  If  I  made  a  mistake  they  pounced.  I  was  always 
making  mistakes.  Do  you  remember  how  they'd  say, 
'Isn't  that  just  like  Camilla?'  " 

i\rary  Macrae  noaucd  a.'s  tbougu  revising  soine  OiU  con- 
clusion.    "So  you  lived  in  your  shell." 
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"It'  a  shell  can  live  m  the  woods,"  Camilla  agreed. 
And  then  with  smiling  eyes  sudd»iuly  lifted:  "Yes! 
like  one  of  our  gophers  burrowing  in  the  sand  among  the 
pines." 

There  was  a  sound  of  a  motor  ear  rushing  up  to  the 
house.  "My  party  come  back  for  me,  1  should  think. 
And  indeed  it's  time."  Lady  Macrae  looked  at  her 
watch  and  rose  in  the  midst  of  a  general  protest. 

"My  brother '11  bring  'em  in  here  for  tea,"  Major  Fair- 
bairn  assured  her  that  had  been  the  understanding. 
Alice  meanwhile,  tea-cup  in  hand,  had  gone  up  to  Lady 
Macrae.  Camilla  knew  she  was  telling  about  the  en- 
gagement. As  Lady  Macrae  turned  a  smiling  face  to- 
wards Camilla,  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  Sir  John 
Fairbairn  with  two  Americans.  One,  a  mere  thread  of 
a  man  with  a  drooping,  inky  moustache  and  eyegleisses. 
The  other  a  young  Hercules,  the  sort  of  man  who  on  first 
sight  makes  you  blink  at  the  spectacle  of  so  much 
physical  force  vested  in  one  human  body.  In  a  small 
room  he  would  have  been  overpowering.  Even  here  he 
gave  you  the  impression  that  he  ought  to  be  kept  out  of 
doors,  like  those  great  Danes  and  dogs  of  the  mastiff 
breed.  The  young  man's  chest,  his  va.st  shoulders  (made 
even  va.ster  by  the  American  mode  in  tailoring)  and  his 
bull  neck,  gave  hi!ii  in  Cainilla's  eyes  the  look  of  a  prize- 
fighter, an  impression  not  wholly  corrected  by  his  almost 
too  regular  features,  inclining  to  the  heavy  aquiline. 
"Roman  gladiator!"  Alice  whispered. 

Lady  Macrae  had  instantly  directed  her  attention  to 
her  "party."  ""Well?"  she  said  with  animation,  "and 
have  you  .seen  the  famous  stables  ? ' '  She  executed  a  lit- 
tle movement  with  the  apparrui  motive  of  impressing 
"my  party"  that  the  moment  of  their  return  was  what 
she  had  been  living  for.  Then  she  redressed  the  balance 
by  looking  round  on  the  others  and  saying  wistf  dly: 
"What  a  pity  it's  so  late  and  we've  such  a  long  drive 
back!" 
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But  tea !  They  must  have  tea,  the  Fairbairiis  insisted, 
and  Alec  brou>,'ht  more  chairs.  However,  I  ho  two  very 
American  Americaui:  felt  cither  too  i)ressed  for  time,  or 
loo  little  interested  ii^  tea,  to  take  the  places  made  for 
them.  They  stood  with  cups  in  their  hands,  talking  to 
the  Major  about  the  mighty  fine  brood  mares  and  the 
polo  ponies  they'd  been  seeing  over  at  Sir  Johns  place. 
Lady  Macrae,  drawing  on  her  long  gloves,  listened  as 
thoufih  few  subjects  in  the  universe  interested  her  more 
profoundly  than  polo  ponies  and  thorouglibreds. 

Camilla  listened  too,  conscious  less  of  words  than  of 
the  tonic  quality  in  their  American  accent.  It  braced 
her  like  an  east  vpind.  "You  can't  go  just  yet!"  With 
unusual  initiative  she  took  Lady  Macrae  into  the  vrindow 
nii-'he. 

Once  there  the  lady's  faint  reluctance  for  a  Ute-d-tete 
was  amply  atoned  for. 

"It's  been  delightful  meeting  you  again,"  she  said, 
smiling  at  Camilla.  "And  so  you're  going  into  a  fam- 
ily English  of  the  English!" 

"Shall  I  do,  I  wonder?"  Camilla  asked  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  long-ago  little-girl  attitude  to  the  wise 
big  girl.     "They  will  expect  a  great  deal." 

"Oh,  you'll  do,"  the  older  woman  smiled.  "You  are 
the  kind.  I?"  she  caught  the  silent  counter-assertion, 
"Yes,  I'm  the  kind,  too.  All  this,"  she  glanced  round, 
"comes  to  us  like  second  nature.  When  people  like  you 
and  me  come  to  England,  we  come  home.  Not  that  I'm 
saying  our  lots  will  be  alike.  In  some  ways,"  she  said 
■with  her  wise  air,  "yours  will  be  the  more  exacting." 

Camilla  was  sure  that  couldn't  be  so.  "And  a  bless- 
ing, too.     You  are  so  much  more  fit  for — '" 

"Oh,  John  will  go  far.  I  don't  deny  our  job  is  the 
more  showy.  But  the  Macraes  .  .  .  !  mushrooms  beside 
the  os}<i>  f^f  Nanoarrow." 

"They've  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  themselves,"  Ca- 
milla said  in  a  flash  of  i.volt.     More  than  any  sign  that 
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had  yet  escaped  her,  it  betrayed  the  degree  to  which  she 
was  stirred,  and  lifted  out  of  her  usual  equability.  A 
kind  of  compuuetion  for  her  speech  seized  her,  under 
the  steady  scrutiny  of  the  other  woman.  The  thing  she 
meant,  Camilla  protested,  was  "miles  away  from  swag- 
ger and  boasting." 

"But  exactly!  They're  far  too  proud  to  boast. 
They'd  rather  do  the  other  thing.     They — " 

"Miss  Mary,"  Camilla  broke  in,  "what  I — " 

But  Miss  Mary  was  laughing  gently  at  "these  dear 
English!"  and  then  hurried  on  as  though  with  a  fixed 
design  to  fill  up  the  interval  till  she  could  decently  detach 
her  companions  from  their  tea-cups.  Moreover,  she 
plainly  meant  to  achieve  this  "filling  up"  without  for  a 
moment  rclimiuishing  the  initiative  to  Camilla. 

"These  dear  English,"  according  to  Sir  John  Macrae's 
wife,  "go  in  for  an  ironic  self-depreciation  not  a  bit  \m- 
derstood  for  what  it  is  by  other  nations."  As  Camilla 
opened  her  lips — "Don't  you  notice  that,  Jerningham?" 

The  question  turned  the  elder  of  the  two  Americans 
towards  the  niche. 

Yes,  "Miss  Mary"  had  grown  very  foreign,  Camilla 
said  to  herself.  For  while  the  lady  explained  the  point 
under  discussion,  she  seemed  no  more  to  think  of  intro- 
ducing this  attenuated  Jerningham  of  hers  to  Mrs.  Tren- 
holme  than  she  had  of  introducing  the  Roman  gladiator. 
Jerningham,  who  had  been  much,  it  seemed,  in  England, 
agreed  as  to  the  root  of  your  Englishman's  self-deprecia- 
tion. Pride,  the  queer  English  kind,  that  made  them 
run  themselves  down  in  their  own  papers,  "Why,  I 
saw  an  article  the  other  day  in  the  leading  Liberal  organ. 
And  what  do  you  think  the  article  was  called?" 

Camilla  shook  her  head.  Jerningham  must  have  been 
pardoned  had  he  gone  away  with  the  idea  that  his  views 
possessed  an  extraordinary  interest  for  the  fair  unknown. 
Yet  scarce  ;i  syllable  of  what  he  said  reached  Camilla  s 
consciousness.     The  voice — the  voice !  ...  it  penetrated. 
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It  called  to  her,  and  it  repelled  her.     It  played  all  kinds 
of  tricks  with  ini])ulso  and  with  memory. 

"The  article  was  called  *\Vliy  we  are  Hated  Abroad.' 
Now  just  imagine  an  American  journalist  treating  such 
a  theme  seriously.  Imagine  an  American  paper  print- 
ing it.  Imagine  anybody  having  the  courage  to  admit 
that  we  ain't  admired  and  beloved  wherever  we  go.  But 
the  English!  Why,  they  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  ad- 
mitting such  facts — if  they  are  the  facts.  Anyhow,  in- 
quiring dispassionately—"  he  caught  some  word  about 
shire  horses  that  whirled  him  round  again  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  been  deflected. 

Jerningham  was  lost  to  Lady  Macrae.  She  glanced  at 
the  clock. 

"What  I  wanted—"  began  Camilla. 

"Oh !  yes,  the  Nancarrows.  I  should  say  that  the  Eng- 
lish as  a  race  have  a  great  feeling  for  personal  dignity. 
A  natural  turn  for  it.  Why" — again  she  forestalled 
something  Camilla  was  about  to  say — "you  see  it  even 
in  their  servants.  And  as  to  your  Nancarrows — "  she 
made  a  little  gesture.  Few  of  the  reigning  families  of 
Europe  were  as  old,  .she  said.  There  had  been  Nancar- 
rows at  Nancarrow  before  there  were  kings  of  England. 
Yet  again,  as  Camilla  opened  her  lips,  Lady  jMacrae 
delicately,  adroitly,  thrust  a  sugar-plum  between  them: 
"Vou  know,  of  course,  that  your  Michael  Nancarrow 's 
father — the  man  who  did  such  splendid  things  in  India, 
refused  a  peerage?" 

"Did  he?"  said  Camilla  stolidly. 

"Alore  than  once  I've  heard.  IIow  like  them  not  to 
have  told  you!" 

"I  didn't  get  you  away  from  the  rest  to  talk  about — 
people  over  here,"  Camilla  brought  out  at  last. 

Lady  Macrae  made  a  decisive  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  hostess.  Camilla  laid  a  hand  on  her  arm. 
"You  know,"  she  persisted,  "you  know  what,  all  this 
time,  I've  been  wanting  to  ask  you." 
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''Don't!  At  least,"  the  other  woman  added  gentl}-, 
"I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you.  What  does  all  that  matter 
to  you  now?" 

As  Camilla  lifted  her  appealing  eyes,  Aliee  St.  Amant 
stood  there.    They  must  be  going,  too,  she  said. 

During  the  cordial  and  somewhat  protracted  farewells 
between  Alice  and  Lady  Macrae,  Camilla  simply  waited, 
still  with  that  appealing  look  fi.xed  on  the  face  of  her 
fellow-countrywoman,  till  all  in  a  secoud  the  centre  of 
Camilla's  interest  was  quite  plainly  otherwhere.  The 
Roman  gladiator  had  turned  to  Jerninjrham  and  in  that 
penetrating  accent;  "I've  been  wishing  the  whole  after- 
no(m  that  Lcroy  had  been  with  us.     Haven't  you?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Jerningham.  "Friend  of 
ours,"  he  explained  to  Major  Fairbairn.  "Going  to  ship 
some  of  his  own  horses  across.  Means  to  keep  a  racing 
stud  over  here.  That's  why  we  were  so  glad  to  hear  the 
views  of  an  authority  like  Sir  John." 

"We'll  have  quite  a  lot  to  tell  Leroy!"  said  the  glad- 
iator. 

"W^hy  not  bring  your  friend  over  to  me  when  he 
comes?" 

The  intensity  of  Camilla's  listening! 

W^ith  little  cries  of  horror  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 
Lady  Macrae  swept  iier  party  out  of  the  house. 

On  the  way  home:    "Did  Mary  Macrae  know  your 
husband  ? ' ' 
Camilla  nodded.    "She's  his  cousin." 
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CHAPTER  XII 

LL  that  long  drive  homr  Camilla  sat  in  excited 
silence,  her  dark  eyes  shining,  no  word  out  of 
her. 

The  dressing  gong  sounded  as  they  drove  up  to  the 
door.  Michael  and  Mrs.  Xancarrow  on  their  way  up- 
stairs, turned  back  to  hear  about  the  visit. 

"All  right!"  Alice  said  brusquely.  And  then,  with 
no  word  about  Diana  or  Fairbairns,  "Lady  ]\lacrae 
there.  Where's  my — ?"'  Standing  with  all  her  wraps 
on,  she  had  been  hungrily  scanning  the  hall  table. 
"Where's  my—?"  She  faced  about.  "Hasn't  a  tele- 
gram eoine  for  me  ?  "  she  demanded  of  the  footman  wait- 
ing to  take  her  coat. 

"No,  m'lady."' 

' '  Very  well  then ! ' '  she  said  angrily,  and  slipped  out 
of  the  heavy  coat  as  out  of  a  yoke.  "Where's  the  new 
time-table?''     She  went  upstairs  with  it  in  her  hand. 

Michael  and  his  mother  exchanged  glances. 

i\Irs.  Nancarrow  followed  Alice  to  her  room. 

"You  are  not  going  up!"  The  strong  remonstrance 
in  Michael's  voice  seemed  to  drive  Camilla  quicker  to 
the  stair.  She  was  tired,  she  said.  She  made  the  ascent 
with  a  nervous  energy  not  lost  on  the  man  watching  her 
from  below.  He  couldn't  see  how  from  the  upper  land- 
ing she  ran  down  the  corridor  towards  her  room. 

At  dinner  that  night,  though  Nelly  observed  that  the 
cough  was  worse,  Alice  showed  herself  sufficiently  in 
spirits  to  give  a  humorous,  and  distinctly  ill-humorous, 
account  of  their  visit. 

No  great  penetration  was  required  to  see  that  Camilla 
was  not  amused  by  Alice's  travesty  of  the  Roman  gladia- 
tor and  his  friend.  Early  in  the  eveniiig  Michael  sug- 
gested carrying  Camilla  oflF  to  the  smoking-room.    No, 
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she  was  so  tired;  she  would  ask  them  to  let  her  go  to 
bed. 

He  came  out  to  light  her  caudle.  "What  is  it,  dear- 
est?" he  aaid  softly.    ' *  Vou 're  not  feeling  ill '/' ' 

No,  oh  no!  "A  tiring  sort  of  visit?''  She  admitted 
that,  but  she  was  impatient  for  her  candle.  The  hand 
she  }ield  out  he  bent  to  kiss.  Her  evasion  was  too  skilful 
for  him  to  be  sure  she  had  seen  his  intention.  While  he 
hesitated,  Camilla  had  seized  the  candle  and  was  half- 
way to  the  stair  with  "good  niglit"  over  her  shoulder. 
Oh!  plainlj'  she  had  been  wounded. 

"You  mustn't  mind  Alice's  nonsense,"  he  said.  "I 
ran  across  that  Lady  Macrae  once.  I  thought  her  an  aw- 
fully nice  woman,"  he  said,  as  though  to  redress  the 
disturbed  balance. 

' '  I  wish  your  mother  knew  her, ' '  was  Camilla 's  answer 
from  the  first  step.  "She'd  see  the  difference  between 
Mary  Sambourne  Macrae  and  that  Mrs—" 

"Don't  imagine  my  mother  doesn't  see  the  difference." 

"You  feel  sure  she  does?" 

"Absolutely.  She  looks  at  Mrs.  Jardine  as  she'd  look 
at  a  columbine  in  a  Christmas  pantomime.  Tawdry- 
pretty,  and  endurable  only  because  so  very  unreal." 

"That's  not  why  she  endures  Mrs.  Jardine!  She  en- 
dures her  for  Alice's  sake." 

"Well — "  he  wouldn't  deny  there  was  that  aspect. 
"My  mother  has  endured  a  good  deal  for  Alice's  sake. 
Alice  hasn't  been  the  easiest  of  problems." 

It  was  the  nearest  he'd  ever  come  to  discussing  Alice. 
And  he  sheered  off  instantly.  "Get  a  good  sleep  .  .  . 
something  very  important  to  talk  to  you  about  tomor- 
row. ' ' 

She  paused  and  threw  a  perturbed  glance  at  him  over 
the  l)anister. 

"Darling!"  was  all  he  said,  but  the  face  she  looked 
down  on  wore  such  a  radiance  of  love  and  faith,  that  all 
unaccountably  the  tears  sprang  to  Camilla's  eyes. 
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"Good  night,  Michael  dear,"  she  whispered,  and  went 
on  up  the  stair. 

•  ■•••>■  .  • 

Camilla  was  not  of  those  who  lie  awake.  Such  anxie- 
ties, sorrows,  as  she  hitherto  had  had,  she  wore  herself 
out  with  ill  the  day.     At  night  she  slept. 

"Part  of  Camilla's  native  tranquillity,"  her  mother 
used  to  remark  with  the  air  of  having  conferred  it. 

"Sheer  sound  health,"  said  her  father  robustly. 

"It's  nothing  but  being  too  stupid  to  keep  awake,"  her 
sisters  said. 

That  sleep  came  to  her  so  soon  and  so  profound,  had 
been  the  very  first  of  Leroy's  grievances  against  her. 
When  she  showed  astonishment  at  some  opinion  or  plan 
of  his — "Well,  I  would  have  told  you,  only  you're  always 
asleep."  The  saying  came  back  to  her  that  night  after 
the  Fairbaim  visit.  She  found  that  she,  too,  could  lie 
awake. 


She  was  up  before  her  maid  came  in  the  next  morning, 
but  seldom  in  her  life  had  she  taken  so  long  to  dress. 

The  struggle  of  the  night  had  changed  its  face  by  day. 
What  was  that  "something"  ^lichael  was  going  to  talk 
to  her  about  ?  ' '  Very  important, ' '  he  had  said.  A  great 
dread  of  it,  whatever  it  might  be,  possessed  her — a  dread 
that  weighted  her  hands  and  made  her  feet  leaden.  Her 
maid  reminded  her  how  long  ago  the  breakfast  gong  had 
sounded,  and  for  her  pains  was  told  she  wasn't  wanted. 
Camilla  .sat  at  the  dressing-table  looking  more  at  the 
clock's  faee  than  at  her  own,  wondering  at  one  moment 
how  was  she  to  go  down  and  confront  the  day;  wonder- 
ing at  the  next  how  was  it  that  she  dared  delay  so  long. 
After  all,  she  tried  to  excuse  herself,  those  people  with 
their  punctiliousness  about  not  keeping  dinner  waiting, 
didn't  seem  to  care  what  becam_e  nf  the  breakfast. 

At  last  a  footman's  voice  outside,  asking  the  maid  if 
Mrs.  Trenholme  would  like  a  tray  upstairs. 
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But  her  tactics  had  succeeded.  Only  Mrs.  Nancarrow 
left  at  the  table,  putting  in  the  time  by  writing  out  vari- 
ous orders  for  cooks,  chauffeurs,  and  what  not.  Michael, 
she  reported,  had  been  disturbed  that  he'd  forgotten  to 
tell  Camilla  about  his  being  one  of  the  judges  for  the 
prize-giving  at  a  Cattle  Show  that  morning—' '  there  s  a 
note  on  your  plate." 

The  note  said  that  he  would  do  his  judging  double- 
quick,  and  the  Devil  would  be  in  it  if  he  wasn't  back  be- 
fore luncheon.  For  the  rest,  the  sort  of  note  whose  high 
temperature  burns  the  pocket.  But  not  just  yet  must 
she  brace  herself.  Fate  had  given  her  the  moniing. 
"Alice  .  .  .  ?" 

Mrs.  Nancarrow  observed  that  she  had  not  consulted 
her  daughter,  but  just  sent  her  breakfast  upstairs. 
And  this  was  the  nearest  approach  made  to  expres- 
sion of  the  anxiety  that  plainly  possessed  Alice's 
mother — unless  the  fact  of  her  going  off  alone  just  be- 
fore luncheon  to  meet  Michael,  and  motoring  up  with 
him  from  the  gates,  could  be  construed  in  the  same 
sense. 

They  were  all,  Alice  among  the  rest,  waiting  in  the  hall, 
when  the  two  came  in. 

Was  she  "all  right  again?"  And  behold,  Michael's 
question  was  not  meant  for  Alice  but  Camilla.  Was  she 
sure  she  was  rested?  No,  he  didn't  believe  she  was. 
She'd  been  "overdoing"  in  his  absence.  Alice  had 
walked  her  off  her  legs.  No  ?  Library  all  the  morning ! 
Then  that  was  why. 

He  kept  her  there  till  the  others  had  all  gone  in,  talk- 
ing tender  nonsense  and  holding  her  fast  by  one  wrist. 
Why  wasn't  she  attending?  Was  she  worried  about 
Alice,  '00?  Well,  his  mother  had  telephoned  to  Car- 
lisle for  the  doctor.  He  would  be  due  at  about  half- 
past  two.  The  doctor  wasn't  on  any  account  to  see  Alice 
till  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Nancarrow.  "Looks  as  if  there  s 
a  conspiracy  against  you  and  me,  doesn't  it?"    He  gave 
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a  more  than  half  rueful  laugh,  "If  it  isn't  one  thing, 
it's  another." 

"Well,  now  it's  luncheon,"  said  Camilla. 

She  dawdled  over  the  meal,  waiting  for  the  straws  of 
conversation  to  sliow  where,  for  her,  the  wind  would 
blow  keenest  that  afternoon;  where  she  might  with  luck- 
hope  for  some  such  shelter  as  she  'd  found  all  the  morn- 
ing, alone  with  silence  and  with  books,  beautiful  and  old. 
Vain  hope,  she  was  afraid.  "Afraid?"  Afraid  of 
what?  To  put  into  words  what  she  was  afraid  of,  was 
what  she  was  afraid  of  most  of  all. 

Michael,  with  his  eye  on  the  clock,  accused  her  of  "only 
playing  with  that  nectarine."  Why  shouldn't  Alice  and 
he  take  Camilla  down  to  the  Bray  Brook,  in  view  of  the 
disgraceful  fact  he'd  wormed  out  of  her  that  she'd  been 
frowsting  indoors  all  morning. 

Alice  backed  up  the  proposal.  "You  think  it's  far," 
she  forestalled  Camilla's  possible  objection.  "It  isn't 
a  quarter  of  an  hour — " 

On  the  way  they  met  Hatch — "Looking  for  you.  sir!" 
— he  touched  his  cap,  and  explained  how  Michael's  fa- 
vourite hunter  had  put  her  foot  in  a  rabbit  hole,  and 
.  .  .  well,  looks  like  it's  a  bad  business,  and  would  Mr. 
Michael  come? 

Mr.  Michael  looked  at  Camilla. 

"Alice  might  take  me  to  see  the  alder  cutting."  she 
suggested. 


A  strange  walk.  Both  women  fighting  against  a  fierce 
inner  preoccupation.  They  had  talked  to  each  other  and 
to  Michael  until  he  left  them.  Now  that  he  was  gone 
neither  seemed  to  feel  the  need  to  speak.  On  they 
walked,  through  the  park,  and  down  a  silvery,  sunless 
glade  with  no  sound  but  the  brush  of  footsteps  and 
Alice's  calling  to  the  dogs.  A  perilous  silence  for  Ca- 
milla, a  silence  through  which  the  voices  of  yesterday 
shrilled  loud.     All  these  days,  all  these  weeks,  she  had 
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held  memory  at  bay.  An  achievement,  some  would  say, 
possible  only  to  the  unimaginative.  Yet  in  reality  pos- 
sible only  to  the  super-sensitive,  those  of  a  susceptibility 
so  delicately  responsive  that  an  eternal  vigilance  keeps 
guard  against  invasion ;  scenting  danger  from  afar,  put- 
ting such  passion  into  watch  and  ward  as  will  lift  senti- 
nelship  to  the  plane  of  conscience,  almost  to  the  level  of 
religion. 

Now  and  then  in  these  past  weeks,  in  spite  of  this  dis- 
ciplined purpose,  some  shred  of  memory  was  unravelled. 
Quick  and  sure  the  instinct  to  tuck  it  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind.  No  one  better  than  Camilla  knew  that  one  little 
pull  and  out  would  come  yards  on  yards,  and  the  whole 
garment  of  decency,  her  cache  misers,  threatened  to  fall 
apart  and  leave  her  in  shivering  nakedness. 

In  face  of  such  a  danger,  flight — and  the  safety  that 
was  Michael. 

"It's  a  very  English  afternoon,"  she  said  at  last,  as 
they  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  damp  thicket  to  watch  men 
binding  faggots. 

"I've  seen  sunsets  here  as  fine  as  in  the  Alps,"  said 
Alice;  and  then,  at  her  moodiest:  "There'll  be  no  sun- 
set tor'-iy."  She  sighed.  "I  used  to  think  I'd  never 
miss  the  sunset  so  long  as  I  could  go  and  look  at  the 
osier  beds.     Come,  it  isn't  far." 

As  Camilla  glanced  at  her  watch,  she  heard  the  doc- 
tor's motor  in  the  lower  avenue.     So  did  Alice. 

"Some  pestilential  visitor!  They  think  they'll  catch 
us,  coming  at  this  outrageous  time.  Anybody  who  pays 
visits  before  three  ought  to  be  .  .  ."  They  could  see 
the  osier  beds,  she  said,  from  the  other  side  of  the  copse, 
and  she  drew  Camilla  along  over  dank,  peaty  soil. 

"Naw  aren't  you  glad  I  made  you  come!"  she  tri- 
umphed as  her  companion  made  a  little  semi-articulate 
indrawing  of  breath  at  sight  of  the  level  and  uniform 
lire  that  lit  up  the  greyness  yonder.  A  tire  that  burnt 
clear  yellow  near  the  ground,  and  mounted,  shoulder- 
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higli,  through  shades  of  orange  into  slender  shoots  of 
brightest  vermilion.  "It's  like  one  of  our  prairie  fires," 
said  Camilla,  "that  flame  burning  low  along  the  earth. 
Are  you  sure  it's  only  .  .  .  Osier  is  just  wieker,  isn't 
it?" 

Aliee  nodded:  "And  would  you  think  to  see  the  cane 
of  commerce — the  mannequins  d' osier,  for  instaiice, 
would  you  ever  think  the  pale  things  went  so  gorgeous 
once?  All  the  sunset  pickled  out  of  them!"  she  added 
as  she  turned  fiercely  away.  ' '  Like  us  when  we  "ve  cried 
the  colour  out  of  our  faces." 

The  only  thing  that  was  said  on  the  way  back,  was 
Alice's  sudden:  "What  shall  we  do  this  afternoon? 
We  must  do  something." 

And  Camilla's  "Yes,  let  us  do  something." 


Alice  was  astonished  but  not  the  least  put  out,  to  find 
who  the  "pestilential  visitor"  was.  Anything,  appar- 
ently, for  a  diversion.  She  told  him  that  she'd  called 
him  a  pestilential  visitor.  She  flirted  with  him.  Ca- 
milla turned  away  from  the  scene  at  the  door,  when  half 
an  hour  later  he  took  his  leave. 

Wormwood  to  Mrs.  Nancarrow  to  see  her  daughter  in 
this  vein.  The  old  woman's  manner  growing  more  dis- 
tant, not  to  say  icy,  as  Alice  grew  more  provocative  and 
the  underbred  little  man  more  excited.  "My  daughter 
or  I  will  let  you  know  if  any  further  advice  seems  neces- 
sary.   Good-bye. ' ' 

Flirted  with  himl  Camilla  repeated  to  herself,  be- 
wildered. 

She  was  not  enlightened  by  Alice's  renewed  interroga- 
tion of  the  hall  table  for  the  telegram  that  didn  't  come. 
"The  Sunday  trains  seem  as  impossible  as  ever,"  she 
complained,  pulling  the  time-table  out  of  her  pocket  and 
throwing  it  down. 

"Quite,"  said  Mrs.  Nancarrow  as  though  this  "im- 
possibility" was  in  obedience  to  her  command. 
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Alice  looked  at  her  watch.  "There's  this  new  Satur- 
day evening  train — " 

"The  doctor  says — "  began  her  mother. 

"A  fig  for  the  doctor!"  her  cough  seized  her.  "Sen- 
sible little  man  about  one  thing,  though.  Doesn't  want 
to  keep  me  indoors."  She  glanced  through  Uie  open 
door. 

"It's  going  to  rain,"  said  Mrs.  Nancarrow. 

Alice '.s  face,  darker  than  the  weather. 

Camilla  marvelled  that  she  had  ever  thought  Mrs.  Nan- 
carrow an  impatient  person.  The  old  woman  stood,  con- 
sulting the  barometer,  (Michael  had  said  she  never  con- 
sulted "anybody  else").  Quietly  she  proposed  a  com- 
promise. 

Would  Alice  take  the  motor  (and  promise  to  have  it 
shut  when  the  rain  came  on)  and  show  Camilla  the  IIow- 
burgh  Priory.    They  could  leave  cards — 

No,  Alice  interrupted,  her  mother  really  must  excuse 
her.  She  was  going  up  to  pack.  But  she'd  like  the 
motor,  please,  at  seven  o'clock. 

"I  am  sorry,  the  motor  won't  be  available  at  that 
hour." 

"Very  well.  Then  I'll  walk  to  the  station!  And  if 
it  rains,  everybody's  happiness  will  be  complete." 

Her  haste  upstairs  was  impeded  by  a  violent  paroxysm 
of  coughing.  She  clutched  the  banisters,  the  other  hand 
at  her  chest.  The  shoulders  raised,  the  whole  slight 
frame  racked,  piteous.  ]\Irs.  Nancarrow  turned  away 
her  eyes.  Camilla  hesitated  an  instant  between  the  two, 
with  an  instinct  that  the  cruel-sounding  cough  was 
sharper  pain  to  the  quiet  breast  than  to  the  one  con- 
vulsed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  paroxysm  Michael  came  in  from  the 
stables,  muddy  and  smelling  strong  of  liniments.     He 


held  up  his  dirty  hands  i 
was>  ill.     ""Nul  a  iraeluje. 


won't  be  long  chi 


iiLCin- 


ir  Camilla  to  see  the  state  he 

Oiih   a  bad  sprain,  I  think. 

."    As  he  ran  upstairs  past 
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Alice  she  shot  out  a  look  that  said  plainly  enough- 
"\ou  care  more  for  that  brute  than  vou  do  for  vour  sis- 
ter." Camilla  went  to  her.  Without  speakin-' she  i)ut 
an  arm  round  the  thin  shouklers. 

"Vou  nuistu't  mind.  1  ^r^t  like  this  sometimes," 
Alice  said  wearily  as  tliey  went  up  together. 

"It  worries  your  mother  dreadfully." 

"Well,  it's  no  good  .  .  ."  Alice  stopped  again  and 
leaned  against  the  banisters,  "not  a  bit  of  good  vour 
looking  at  me  like  that." 

"Was  I  looking  at  you  'like  that'?" 

"Yes— as  if  it  was  my  fault."    She  gave  her  chest  a 
little  beatuig  with  her  fist  as  though  she  meant  her  eough. 
Whij  do  you  look  at  me  like  that?" 

"I  sui>pose  because  I  never  saw  you  so  out  of  .sorts 
abroad. 

"Well,  you  never  saw  me  mewed  up  with  one  of  mv 
bronchial  attacks  and  no  letter.s— not  a  sirji,  from  Lionel 
tor  nearly  a  week-cV.s^  plus  fort  que  moi."  She  went 
on  again,  frowning  and  flushed. 

At  the  mention  of  the  name,  Camilla  had  looked  anx- 
iously up  the  stairs  and  down  into  the  hall.  No  one  in 
•sight  except  Mrs.  Nancarrow  going  heavy-footed  toward-s 
tJie  drawing-room. 

Camilla  overtook  the  ascending  figure.  "Can't  you  " 
she  whispered,  "can't  you  think  about  the  children?"' 

"You  know  quite  well  the  children   don't  need  me 
Theyve  always  cared  more  for  their   father."    Alice 
went  on  faster,  as  if  to  escape  some  claim  disallowed 
but  irksome.  ' 

"But,  Alice,  you— you  love  your  children?"  Camilla 
had  caught  her  up  on  the  landing. 

' '  Of  course ! ' '  said  the  other  sharply.  "  But  if  I  don 't 
see  Lionel  for  long  stretches  .  .  .!  Oh,  I  telegraphed 
him  yesterday ! ' '     She  said  it  vindictively. 

"'Long  stretches!'  Why,  you  saw  him  before  vou 
eame  up  here." 
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nvl'r^H "*'''  ''"■?  '''f^'' "  '^^'''''  ^^«"^  ""  i"«»«"t  Htari,.« 
over  the  earvfd  raihng  into  the  hall,  a.  though  looking 
back  at  r.n-frafory.  "Throe  mortal  weeks!  After  all 
Lionel  s  only  flesh  and  blood.  Three  weeks  is  too  long  J 
•hen  Jle len  Ooft  .s  in  town !"  She  went  into  her  own 
room,  and  (irmly  shut  the  door. 

Camilla  stood  tor  son.e  moments,  never  moving  from 
the  spot  where  Aliee  had  left  her. 
Miehael  .  .  .  he  would  be  expecting— 
If  she  didn't  go  he'd  be  coming  for  her.     She  started 
Violently  as  she  heard  her  name.     She  looked  np      No 
s.g:i.     Again  "Camilla!"  in  the  deep  voice  which  she 
recognized,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  reprieve,  was  old 
bhe  ran  down  to  Mrs.  Nancurrow. 

"The  Daimler  has  been  ordered,"  said  the  ladv 
qu.etly,  -on  the  chance."  It  would  be  at  the  door  n  a 
quarter  ot  an  hour.     Perhaps  if  Camilla  were  to  say  that 

"I'd  love  to!"  Camilla  exclaimed.  And  then  with  an 
anxious  air,  Michael  was  waiting,  she  said.  And  so  per- 
haps It  had  better  be  Nelly—  ^ 

Nelly,  Mrs.  Nan  .arrow  interrupted,  was  the  best  crea- 

AUce-I  ve   noticed    that   you  .  .  ."     Mrs.    Nancarrow 

mit  "^T  "ir^^  ''  '^^  ^°"^^^^"^'  -h-*^  pleased  Ca 
Z  \  J  t^''^  '  '*^^'  ^^^^'^h  she  didn't  particu- 
larize Mrs  Nancarrow  didn't  know  what  they  would 
have  done,  but  for  Camilla. 

With  some  trepidation  she  knocked  at  the  door-with 
visions  of  Alice,  thing  face  downward  sobbing  her  hTart 
miUn Jhe  bed,  or  feverishly  tossing  things  into  her  dress- 

"  Come  in. "  Alice,  a  yellow-backed  novel  in  her  hand 
smoking  up  the  chhnney !  At  sieht  of  C^r^Ul^^TltXe 
burst  into  laughter.     "What's  fhe  matter?"' ' 
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''Do  come,"  saia  the  visitor  with  unrolaxed  solemnity 
-do  come  and  show  me  something  1  shall  like  looking 

*htf\'''''^''^  ""'^^  merriment.  "Am  I  as  plain  as  all 
that?  iou  anyway,  are  adorable,  you  kind  creature!" 
bhe  stroked  the  smooth  eheek. 

"Well  "  said  Camilla,  trying  to  hold  steadfast  to  her 
purpose,  by  d.nt  of  thinking  not  of  Aliee  at  all,  but  of 
Alice  «  mother.     "Perhaps 7  need  a  little  being-kind-to  '' 

Alice  was  sober  in  an  instant.  "You,"  she  said  sig- 
nihcantlv,     you  want  to  get  out  of  the  house  toot " 

Camilla  nodded  and  looked  away. 

"All  r^ght-ril  have  to  change.  *  Ten  minutesT" 
Ten  minutes." 

She  could  go  to  him  now.     Camilla  put  on  her  hat,  tied 

IwX  T'   '".?"'^^  °'''  ^^''  ^^'^  ^«^^'  ^^^  went  up 
to  Michael  s  sitting-room. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

NUHODY,  she  told  herself,  could  be  "very  import- 
ant" in  ten— it  was  only  seven  minutes  now. 
She  nearly  ran  into  Michael  as  he  came  rut  of 
his  dressing-room  across  the  hall,  in  the  act  of  putting  on 
another  coat. 

In  the  suddenness  of  the  encounter,  "Oh!"  says  Ca- 
milla, never  ready  for  an  emergency ;  and  upon  that,  by 
way  of  corrective  to  the  small  explosion  (which  not  the 
most  infatuate  could  mistake  for  pleasure)  she  struck  the 
domestic  note.  "Did  you  call  me?"  she  asked  with  the 
obedient-wife  air. 

• '  No.     Why  are  you  all  tied  up  like  that  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  called  me." 

"Well,"  he  turned  to  her  in  the  act  of  shutting  the 
sitting-room  door,  "not  out  loud;  inside  I'm  alwavs  call- 
ing you." 

She  met  that  by  telling  him  what  his  mother  had  been 
saying  to  her,  and  how  in  ten— in  seven— no,  in  si.x  min- 
utes Alice  would  he  expecting  her. 

"The  devil  take  Alice  and  her  six  minutes!  Are  we 
slaves  ? "  He  had  drawn  off  the  long  suede  mousquetaire 
she  was  putting  on  with  the  one  gloved  hand.  And  now 
he  lifted  the  bare  wrist  to  his  lips.  Over  it  his  eyes 
smiled  at  her.  "No  need  to  look  so  solemn  about  Alice. 
I'll  tell  you  a  family  secret.  Alice  rather  enjoys  pro- 
ducing that  graveyard  cough.  One  of  her  most"  useful 
accomplishments  " 

Michael ! ' '  she  pulled  her  hand  awa v.     "How  wicked 

of  you ! " 

"Just  what  my  mother  thinks  when  I  venture  to  hint 
.  .  .  But  that  doesn't  concern  yon  and  me.  W^hat  I've 
been  intending  to  point  out  is,  that  it's  all  very  well  for 
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you  to  make  yourself  popular  with  my  family,  but  there 
are  limits.  '  He  fumed  good-naturedly.  "Why  it's 
come  to  a  point  where  you  and  I  arc-  positively  grud-ed 
a  quarter  of  au  hour  to  ourselves.  Can't  have  that'" 
He  made  as  if  to  put  her  in  the  huge  leather  chair.  She 
seemed  to  catch  on  the  arm  and  perched  there,  half  fac- 
ing the  back,  where  Michael  presently  leant,  on  folded 
arms.  "We've  got  to  have  the  best  part  of  a  mornin  ' 
all  to  o»r,s7;/,7.v- tomorrow ?— to  settle  our  affairs.  Have 
you  got  a  solicitor  you  trust?" 
"Xo." 

He  laughed.     "Sorry  to  see  you  so  cynical—" 
"I  mean  I  don't  know  any  lawver  over  here      Is  it 
necessary/" 

;'0h!  yes,"  he  said  in  a  cheerful  commonplace  tone. 

mere  are  marriage  settlements,  dower  ri-hts  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  to  go  into.  Time's  gettin-  o.i  "  She 
was  to  write,  he  said,  to  her  Eni])assy  and  ask  them  to 
recommend  a  solicitor.  "We'll  talk  about  that  tomor- 
row But  there's  one  thing  w:  mustn't  wait  anv  lon-er 
to  decide.  "         ^ 

'■I'm  sure  Alice — " 

He  made  her  sit  down  again.  "There's  time  for  iust 
this  l.el„re  you  go."  He  leaned  towards  her  over  his 
toldod  arm.s,  his  eyes  caressing  the  mufiled  figure  "It's 
been  so  glorious  having  you  here,  and  watching  you  fit- 
ting m  to  it  all.  like  a  magic.  I  haven't  wanted  to  say 
a  won  to  break  the  spell.  Not  even  to  weave  a  greater 
one.  Hut  now-"  he  brought  his  face  close  to  hers,  "I 
can  t  wait  any  longe.-.     \o,  not  a  minute." 

"l(l<)n't  Unow  what  you  think  can  be  done  in  a  min- 

Utt". 

"Why,  complete  our  plans."  He  knew  bv  evcrv  indi- 
cation, inward  and  outward,  that  this  wasn't  tlie  best 
time  But  he  had  bcx>n  longing  inexpressiblv  to  share 
with  her,  and  so  be  finallv  absolvorl  fm,,,  ti,->  V-..,:--  '■y-.^ 
had  seized  him  that  mornmg.     While  he  'lingered  hi\he 
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hall  after  breakfast,  waiting  till  the  last  possible  moment 
in    he  hope  of  seeing  Camilla  before  setting  out  for  the 
cattle-judgmg,  he  had  taken  Whitaker  out  of  the  rack 
jvhere  that  notable  kept  company,  year  by  year,  with 
B^-adshaw  and  the  A.  B.  C.     The  legal  notes  on  Marriage 

J^WurlZr      "T'  '^'''^  ^^''^''^  "«^hing  not  knovfn 
lu  n  before.     But  over  leaf,  under  Miscellaneous,  this 
liornfie  parat^'raph  eau-ht  his  eye: 

"A  divorced  person  desiring  to  marry  &e 

inust  give  notice  to  the  Superintendent  Registrar"  to* 
whom  a  copy  of  the  divorce  decree  must  be  produced  '" 

.hchaeJAancarrow  would  not  soon  forget  that  mo- 
ment of  dismay,  in  which  he  wondered  whether  Camilla 
had  a  copy  of  the  divorce  decree  in  England  He 
eouldu  t,  even  now,  rid  himself  of  the  feeling  that  some- 
how she  wasn  t  the  person  to  go  carrying  such  a  docu- 
ment about  the  world  with  her.  Suppose  they  had  to 
send  over  the  Atlantic  for  a  copy.  Weeks  of  delay- ' 
Ihere  are  regulations  we  have  to  comply  with,  you 
know,  before  we  got  our  licence. " 

"Oh!  the-the  marriage  licence."  She  stood  up  and 
began  hurriedly  putting  on  the  confiscated  glove 

He  too,  straightened  his  tall  figure;  but  even  to  arrest 
shell  trfJ"^  ''  '":^  '-^P'^'^^"^  '^'  P^^ticular  bomb- 
n  TJ    "^       u  """'"'^  "'^  ''^y  ^'^^'^  ^'^"^^^J'^^l  "«^^asi- 

f  ;,  ,  ,  "^  ^^''  '"*°  ^'^^  ^«"ow  of  his  arm.  "  I  don 't 
at  a  like  you  yashmaked  into  an  Oriental."  He  made 
a  little  pull  at  the  motor  veil. 

"No  '/well,  listen  then."  Instead  of  beginning  at  once 
about  the  decree  he  led  up  to  it  by  saying:  ''Tell  me 
now,  where  do  you  want  to  be  married"" 

"Where?"  Her  mind  fiew  back  to  that  Sunday  after 
thniHr'h  \-^-^^  «  ^-^  time  ago.  She  had^^s^t  L 
the  little  church  soemg  in  her  mind's  eye  the  centuries- 

riel  ChT^-  "i  ^'V''''  ^^^•'^^  ^'''  to  be  mar- 
nod  to  be  baptized,  to  be  buried.  And  with  a  vividn.«s 
that  maae  iu-t-  breath  come  quick  and  flying,  she  had 
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«e.^herself  walking  down  the  aisle  on  Michael's  arm. 

^elJy  tells  me  she  was  married  here  " 
^Lchael  looked  at  a  loss  for  a  moment,  and  then- 
Oh!  y,,.     Ua  see,  Nelly  was  an  orphan.    A  ward  L* 
Chancery  and  no  near  relations  " 

the  Alhnrtd'^f  ""  "^''""^  ''  "">'  ^^^^  t^"«  -de  of 

ivi         V  '  *"  ^^^  ^"  orphan  too. 

VVhiic  she  was  thiukinj.  that,  Michael  came  out  with 
tlie  very  .meerest  c,uestion  in  the  world.  "Did  you  w^t 
to  be  married  hi  church?" 

eise-?''"'''^  through  the  dusk  of  her  veil.     "Where 
riieve  was  a  difficulty,  she  heard,  about  being  married 

"e:  ofthe  r  "  ''"•'"^'  ?""'^  '^'^  ^  old -fashion  d 
vitw  or  tne  re-marriage  of— 

^r^S:^^''"^'  ^^'  "^^"^  ^-«-  Charles  would 
But  it  wasn't  the  easy  matter  to  arrange  that  ^h^ 
seemed  to  think.     Your  Anglican  was  opposed  t    the  re 
marriage  of  divorced  persons.     So  muJh  oppo.sed    that 
luos    of  the  clergy,  Michael  believed,  and  practicallv  the 

Sth  ^r^f    Thef  ;'t-  'T''  ^^  '^"^  tL^nSn^o? 
the  Church.     They  declined  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

But  they  wouldn't  forbid  Cousin  Charles's  dohii^  it- 

would  they  r '  sbo  said  with  childish  pertinadty        ^   '' 

In  a  doubtful  tone  Michael  said  he  understood  that  the 

decision   was  left   to  the  conscience  of  the  individual 

"Then  that's  all  right." 

He  tugged  at  his  moustache.     He  was  afraid   he  said 

Oh!  she  was  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Heathcote- 
Michael  shook  his  head. 
But  he  has  been  so  kind  " 
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"I  can't  think,"  said  Michael,  with  an  air  of  amused 
impatience,  "why  in  the  world  you  want  Charles." 

"Because  ae— ,"  she  saved  herself  from  saying:  he 
married  Nelly  and  is  going  to  marry  Diana.  ' '  He  s  your 
cousin.     And  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  be  nice  to  me. ' ' 

"Oh!  yes,  he'd  go  out  of  his  way  to  be  'nice,  as  you 
call  it,  to  a  person  like  you.  But  he'd  stop  jolly  well 
short  of  risking  his  pleasant  relations  with  his  bishop." 

She  stuck  to  her  point  with  the  stubboraness  that,  in 
the  past,  had  been  other  people's  despair.  Why  need 
Mr.  Heathcote  "risk"  anything?  He  had  only  to  ex- 
plain to  the  bishop— she  stood  twisting  the  slack  of  the 
glove  round  her  wrist— "he  need  only  tell  him  that  / 
got  the  divorce." 

"It  wouldn't  make  any  difference,"  Michael  said 
gently. 

"No  difference!— between  being  innocent  and  beino- 
guilty?" 

She  heard  that,  in  this  particular,  the  Church  doesn't 
recognize  any  distinction.  "They  say  marriage  is  a 
sacrament — " 

"J^"t  so  do  we,  Michael,  say  that.  And  ive  mean 
it —       Quite  suddenly  she  stopped. 

He  wondered  at  the  stricken  look  which  somehow  the 
shadow  of  the  motor  veil  intensified.  How  she  took  it  to 
heart!  His  own  ached  to  think  ho  couldn't  gratify  this 
rather  touching  desire  of  hers  to  be  married  in  Nancar- 
row  Church.  After  a  moment's  reflection  he  adjured 
her  in  the  well-worn  phrase  not  to  bother  her  head 
He'd  see.  Not  Charles.  Charles  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  Michael  was  sure  now  that  he'd  heard  that 
certain  of  the  more  progressive  and  enlightened  clergy 
could  be  induced  to  go  through  the  religious  ceremonv. 
It  Camdla  eared  about  it,  he  would  make  it  his  busings 
to  in.iuire  who  these  innovators  were.  Probablv  some 
one  could  be  found  in  London-if  she  wanted  specially  to 
be  married  in  church.    He  repeated  it ! 
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And  she  too,  on  a  less  patient  note ; 
we  be  married  r' 

tiie  only  ^v ay.     lor  his  part,  lie  said,  he  felt  there  w/^ 

much  to  be  said  lor  the  civU  marriage'.     But  in  a  ^^  ca." 

e  regulation  notice  had  to  be  given.     And  there  Z 

district,   yt./  he  said  with  the  haste  now  of  undisguised 
an-xiety,  the  Registrar  would  want  to  see  a  copy-  ^ 

heutstrarr  she  interrupted.  "You  aren't  thinking 
of  our  being  married  at  a  Registry-  Office?-'  And  stf 
saw,  to  her  stupefaction,  that  wo.  precisely  what  he  had 
been  thniking  of.  For  Nelly,  Diana,  a.^body  el.e  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  Nanearrow  Church.     For  her 

A  Registry  Office!"  she  repeated.     "I  should  fed  aVii 
I  were  engagmg  a  cook ! "    A  motor  veil  wa.sn  't  enough 
She  turned  her  back  to  hide  her  humiliation. 

Alice      calling    as    she     came    along    the    corridor 

e  Is'b!  tV   "'  '.T"''°="  "^--t!"  ;as  in  C' unma  s 
eais,  but  it  was  Alice  who  was  answered 

"I  m  ready!"     She  fled  out  of  the  room  without  look- 
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Alice  and  she  had  been  flying  along  for  ten  minutes  or 
.0  when  Camilla  said  suddenly,  "Is  this  the  wa^c^^  "- 
Ao.     1  can  t  be  bothered  with  mouldy  Priories  todav 
Let's  go  and  call  on  vour  friends  "  ^' 

"My  friends?" 

Iea7"rd.^""'"""-     "^'^"^'^    Must  be  civil.     We'll 

in^anVAncfd'^l'  ■f^^''  ^'''  ^"''  ^^^^^  ^'^^^^^^^  was 
in  and  Alice  didu  t  seem  to  mind  whether  it  was  a  doc 

Cam^ili:  T.T'  "'".'^'P^^  ^^^  ''  P^-  the  leaden  hour  " 
S  "  Ali""^  ""'V  ^/-^-bered  Mrs.  Nanearrow 's 
purase         Alice  s  spirit  of  social  adventure  " 

Lord  Glendower,  to  Alice's  wieked  amusement  had  as 
she  said,  set  up  an  aristocratic  ailment  with  tL« 
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thoroughness  as  he  set  up  a  castle.  They  found  him  in 
his  baronial  hall,  one  foot  booted,  one  in  a  felt  slipper 
propped  on  a  cushion— as  delighted  as  Lady  St.  Auiant 
herself  at  the  prospect  of  a  diversion. 

Ho  got  his  diversion. 

Alice  had  dropped  her  glooms.  She  sparkled  and 
laughed  and  paid  outrageous  compliments  to  "old  Tom- 
hnson,"  till  a  neighbour  came  in  bringing  a  guest,  v/ho 
quite  took  the  wind  out  of  the  Tomlinson  sails. '  The 
neighbour  himself  virould  never  have  been  guilty  of  such 
a  misdemeanour— a  taciturn,  middle-aged  landowner, 
well-known,  seldom  seen  and  still  seldomer  heard.  Rut 
the  man  he  brought  along  with  him  was  Mr.  Pereival 
Kennedy. 

"What!  not  Pereival  Kennedy  the  novelist?"  Alice 
wrung  the  long  limp  hand.  She  turned  her  batteries  on 
the  dazzled  gentleman,  and  turned  her  back  on  old  Tom- 
lin.son. 

"  I  've  read  every  line  you  ever  wrote.  Your  Katherine 
Mayo — I'm  never  without  Katherine  Mayo.  Shall  I  con- 
fess? I've  had  a  pocket  made  in  my  travelling  bag. 
Wherever  I  go,  Katherine  Mayo  goes."" 

"Eeally?"  As  he  sat  askew,  with  his  high  narrow 
head  very  much  on  one  side,  Mr.  Kennedy's  speaking 
countenance  proclaimed:  This  is  a  most  attractive 
woman ! 

The  old-looking  young  man's  attitude  was  not  alto- 
gether a  tribute  to  the  "attractiveness"  of  Lady  St. 
Ainant.  He  needed  no  such  magnet  to  draw  him,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  the  perpendicular,  as  you  saw  from  the 
fact  that  his  entire  exiguous  body  followed  the  same 
tendency,  from  the  slightly  lifted  right  shoulder  to  the 
shghtly  sagged  left.  All  the  same,  in  the  gale  of  flat- 
tery that  beat  about  his  head  the  poor  gentleman  had 
need  of  some  device  to  aid  him  in  keeping  his  moorings. 
So  he  twined  his  legs  firmly  round  Lord  Glendower's 
mediaeval  chair  and  did  his  best  to  preserve  an  appear- 
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he  was  mfr^f  '"^  '°  '^^  ^°^*  °^  *h'°^- ' '  ^o  that  end 
he  was  much  concerned  to  keep  the  loo«e  mouth  from  too 
ecstatic  s^nlm,^     Also  to  keep  his  eyeglasses  on  his^ose 

theTobrirSth:"''  '°  be  intimately  connected  ^h 
tne  sobriety  of  the  wearer.  In  spite  of  heroic  struj?trles 
Mr  Kennedy  could  not  help  breaking  into  spaSTc 
smdes  with  -7^.a%f"  ''That's  verj"  kind  of  you^' 
and  off  would  jump  the  pince-nez.  He  would  stick  them 
on  again  with:  "I  had  no  idea  that  another  nS  than 
my  own  would  so  surely  gvasp-Really  f "  and  away  the 
pu.ce.nez  would  toboggan  down  the  sheer  declh'ty  of 
nose,  do  a  flying  leap  over  the  jutting  chin,  to  be  re  eived 

in  spite  of  du  unusual  amount  of  this,  his  only  form 

woman      Sh^f     ,?  ^""^^  ,"^''^*"*^^  ^^  *^«  ^"ractiv'e 
woman.     She  herself  scarcely  less  so.     Camilla  and  the 

ta  iturn  neighbour  e.itirely  content  to  look  on     Only 

old  Glendower  sat  ..owling.     Soon  he  began  to  fidS 

lZ7Xe:i  '^  ^m--"-^  -th  his  blunt t- 
feers    on  the  oak  arm  of  his  chair.     Lady  St    Amant 
jmd,ating  that  delight  with  which  the  s^ns  of  human 

b«i  .1  [•  '^'.''^  unblushing  eulogium-^xcessive 
had    the    object    been    Balzac,    Tolstoi    and    Mered  th 

hot-^'Wr-  ^'^  '"^"^'  "P'^"  ^-  --Fing 
dower."  '''"    '^'''    ""''^    '"«'    ^°^d    Glen 

decisii:;  '"'I  \:tvi^  ^1^''  "^"  ^^PP^d  -t  with 
oecision  I  don't  like  books  that  make  light  of  thp 
foundations  of  civilized  society  " 

"And  what,"  Lady  St.  Amant   asked   in  her  most 
sugary^accent,  "what  is  the  foundation  of  civiliL'^o 

"The    institution    of  marriage."     In    the   muse    he 

Amant  had  been  praising-he  was  forced  to  the  conclu-' 
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sion  that  she  had  uot  paid  them  the  oomplimeut  of  much 
atteution. 

' ' Oh,  Lord  (Jlcndower  i "  she  remonstrated.  ' '  Haven  "t 
you  just  heard  me  say—" 

'  •  Ves, ' '  he  said  significantly,  he  'd  heard.  As  for  him- 
self, he  was  happy  to  say  he'd  never  really  read  hut  one 
of  Kennedy 's  works. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  Glendower's  attack  steadied 
the  object  of  it.  Suddenly  turned  out  of  the  forcing 
house  of  Lady  St.  Amant's  flattery,  Kennedy  became  an 
alert,  reasonable  human  being.  When  the  lady  pre- 
sumed to  remonstrate  with  Glendower  for  his  "lack  of 
literary  appreciation"— a  charge  that  particularly  infu- 
riated the  purchaser  of  the  famous  Southwick  Library- 
Kennedy  flew  to  the  rescue.  "No,  no,  Lady  St.  Amant ' 
1  am  very  much  interested  in  the  new  point  of  view 
We  writers  too  seldom  hear  the  opinion  of  a  man  like 
Lord  Glendower." 

"All  the  same,  you  mustn't  forjjet— "  Ladv  St 
Amant  shook  her  feathers  at  old  Tomlinson.  "Think 
who  it  is!" 

"What  d'you  mean?"  the  host  demanded,  working 
his  bushy  eyebrows  up  and  down. 

"Why,"  said  Alice  with  pious  reverence,  "it's  Perei- 
val  Kennedy!"  »  i  erci 

"Oh,  it  is!  Well,  I  knew  his  father  before  him.  His 
father  was  a  very  decent  fellow." 

Kennedy  saved  the  situation  by  letting  his  mouth  go 
all  lingths  and  abandoning  himself  to  uproarious  laugh- 
ter. At  this  unseemly  demonstration,  joyously  abetted 
by  Alice,  Lord  Glendower  appeared  to  struggle  with  a 
desire  to  clear  the  court.  He  waited  grimly  When 
order  was  restored,  he  remarked  in  his  most  judicial 
Divorce  Court  style:  "It's  a  reason  the  more  for  plain 
speaking  to  the  son— " 

"No,  no!  ynti'vc  got  to  be  converted,"  said  the  lady 
with  her  wilful  air.     "  We  can 't  have  you  not  liking  Mr. 
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Kennedy  s  beautiful  books  just  because-"    She  looked 
round  on  the  company:     "Let  me  see,  why  wa.sitr' 

Because  they're  licentious!"  said  Glendower  in  a 
voice  that  echoed  from  corbel  and  rafter 

In  the  startled  pause  that  ensued  the  great  lawyer 
resumed  his  indi-nant  drumming  "^ 

But  Percival  Kennedy  was  smiling  again.    As  he  re- 
covered his  eyeglasses  he  said  aside  to  Lady  St.  Amant  • 

The  Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  mine  hand  '^  ?le 
urned  round  and  hung  his  head  in  Glendowers  direc- 
tion.       I  can  only  assure  you  that  your  lordship,  more 

0?^/  T  ''\  '^''  ""'^^'  ^^  ^'^«P»-ib]e  for  the  book 
you  are  pleased  to  condemn.  You  are  the  spiritual 
father  of  Kaiherine  Mayo."  "Piniuai 

Olendower  looked  as  if.  but  for  maintaining  the  valid- 

and  pitched  the  exiguous  young  man  out  of  the  nearest 
mullion,  clean  over  the  castle  wall. 

"Lord  Glendower,"  the  novelist  went  on,  addressing 
himself  to  the  ladies,  "Lord  Glendower  said  in  my  heax? 
ing  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  that  his  occupation  (in 
the  Divorce  Court,  you  know)-his  occupation  would  be 
gone  if  It  were  not  for  two  things.  You  remember?" 
he  challenged  the  old  man. 

A  glare  for  all  response. 

"Fou'd  have  to  shut  up  shop,  you  said,  if  it  wasn't 
gr  drink  m  the  lower  class  and  music  in  the  upper  " 
■lie  waited.  ^    ' 

Glendower  did  not  disavow  the  saying.  He  evidently 
thought  it  rather  good.  *^viuenny 

"Well—?" 

Kennedy  waved  his  long  hands.  "Whereupon  I  went 
home  and  wrote  KatheHne  Mayo."  He  leaned  back  in 
his  mediaeval  chair  with  a  satisfied  smile 

hnl^f  ^f  v'^  unparalleled  impudence  to  send  the 
book  to  me !  \ow  perhaps  you'll  tell  the  company  what 
I  wrote  you  m  return." 
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''I  H.-./^  I  could!  If  I'd  j?aes.sed  what  an  interesting 
visit  I  was  going  to  have  this  afternoon,  I  would  have 
brought  It  along  What  1  do  remember  "  he  confided 
to  Uie  company,  ;<,s  that  it  ...  it  stimulated  me." 

thmg  that  was  possible  to  say  before  a  parcel  of  women 
Kennedy  dared  to  observe  that  he  should  never  forget- 
never— what  he  owed  to  Lord  (Jlendower 

Alice  sat  beaming-at  the  shrewd  elation  on  Percival 
Ivenuedy  s  tace;  at  the  dour  agitation  of  the  friend  who 
had  brought  him;  at  Glendower,  working  his  eyebrows 
up  and  down  and  swallowing  retorts  unfit  for  promulga- 
tion.    Only  Camilla,   absent,   thoughtful.    Alices   look 
swept  past  Camilla  to  Percival  Kennedy  s  host,  and  then 
returned  to  her  new  ally.    «'You  and  I,"  she  seemed  to 
our.  nn  ''    r  ^  ^""^^^"^'^d.     But  you've  touched 
>ouis  up.       An  incorrigible  desire  to  do  the  same  by 
hers  seized   the  successful   tactician.     "Now,    Camilla^ 
why  aren  t  you  standing  up  for  the  institutions  of  your 
country  ? ' '  she  demanded.  ^ 

Camilla  stared  with  that  air  of  being  called  from  a 
gi .at  distance:     "What  institutions?"  she  asked. 

r  ,n  i    '•'',    ^r"'-     ^^""'^  '^  the  corner-stone  of  Ameri- 
can  bociety?  ' 

"Stone?"  said  the  novelist,  rising  with  his  friend 
upon  a  signal.  "Stone?  Nothing  so  static.  Divorce 
in  America  IS  the  millionaire's  merry-go-round.  But 
with  us  in  Lngland  it  still,  thank  God,  carries  a  weight 
of  odium— the  stuff  of  Tragedy." 



Though  she  had  no  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  out- 
doors, all  the  way  up  the  avenue  to  the  very  threshold 
of  Nancarrow,  Camilla  kept  looking  out  for  him  "Mi- 
chael! .Alic-hael!"  her  heart  was  crying,  "I'm'hurt- 
Tm  unhappy!  Michael!  Michael!"  InsiHo  th«  V^^e 
she  slipped  off  her  coat  into  the  first  pair  of  waiting 
hands,  and  with  her  loosened  veil  floating  behind  her 
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she  went  to  the  drawing-room  an,]  softly  opened  the  door 
MvH.  Nanearrow,  rather  i•orbldding-lookin^^  sat  alone 
reading  the  1  imts. 

Camilla  closed  the  door,  and  sped  down  the  corridor  to 
the   smoking-room.     Yes!     She   could   smell    his   cigar 
\\icked    Michael,    to    forget    to    shut    the  door    tight' 

.Michael  I ' '    She  stopped  short  on  the  threshold,  staring 
at  the  solitary  occupant  of  the  room. 

It  wasn't  Michael. 

It  vva.s  Lionel  Harhorough, 

All  the  embarraNsment  of  the  meeting  was  Camilla's 
own.  Perfectly  he  masked  his  disappointment  at  seeing 
w-ho  it  was.  He  came  forward  with  that  inimitable  grace 
ot  his  a  smile  on  the  ugly,  fa.scinatiiig  face;  cheerful- 
cordial;  at  peace,  you  would  say,  with  all  mankind.  ' 
lou  brought  Alice  back  with  you?" 

Before  Camilla  could  answer  she  heiud  steps  hurrying 
She  murmured  some  excuse  and  went  out. 

Alice  flew  j)8st  her. 

Her  face  of  joy ! 
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CIIAi»TER  XIV 

THEY  made  up  two  bridge  tables  after  dinner. 
Mrs.  Nancarrow,  BlancLe.  Michael  and  Camilla 
at  one.  At  the  other  Alice--the  Alice  of  Lugano, 
and  if  she  coughed  more  than  once  Camilla  did  not  hear 
her— Alice  and  Lord  Ilarborough  played  Nelly  and 
Cousin  Charles.  Camilla's  eyes  nearly  as  often  trav- 
elled from  Lord  Harborough  to  the  Reverend  Charles 
as  from  card  to  card.  Mrs.  Nancarrow  shook  her  lace 
lappets  at  such  playing.  No  one  appeared  the  least 
distrait  except  Camilla.  Lord  Harborou-h,  particularly 
at  his  ease,  seemed  to  be  making  himself  immensely 
popular  with  Charles  Heathcote. 

A   feeling  of  indignant  sympathy   for  these   p.       > 
seized  Camilla  at  sight  of  hospitality  abused  and  mock  1 

*  •  "  •  . 

She  followed  Alice  to  her  room  and  shut  the  door 
"lie  won't  stay,  I  suppose?" 

"Why  shouldn't  he  stay?"  Alice  asked,  falling  back 
again  to  sharpness. 

Camilla  .sat  down  unbidden  and  looked  into  the  fire 
\Nhere  would  Alice's  unhappy  passion  lead  her?     That 
strain  of  recklessness  in  her,  which  Camilla  saw  now  as 
the  root  of  the  maternal  fear,  root  of  the  forbearance 
too,  was  it  going  to  carry  Alice  over  the  edge?     F  Alice 
...  why,  then,  what  could  save  these  people,  so%lose- 
knit  that  what  happened  to  one  happened  to  all  of  them? 
Michael !     He  had  shown  what  the  scandal  would  be  to 
h.m  by  lus  efforts  to  avert  it,  travelling  day  and  night 
to  Switzerland  for  the  sole  purpose,  as  Camilla  knew 
now,  of  preventing  an  encounter  between  two  men  and  a 
lady  all  bound  for  the  same  pL^ce- Alice,  her  lover  and 
her  husband.    And  Alice's   child-poor   little  Diana' 
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lutrii,  oi  ,111  tuiics  in  lirr  lilc! 

"Oh.  Ali,r  '•  she  prayed,  "do  mmkI  lum  auav'  Vm, 
can  t  keep  thinKs.     They'll  su.si.eet    •  ^  " 

Alice  opened  her  eyes  a.s  at  sum.,  new  ide.  "Th« 
chddreu?     Not  they.     They're  aeens.onu       :;,..  -'''' 

"lotr'  "^'^^-^'^^'-'-'^l^-nhereb^Ler' 
"i  thought  1  must  have  misunderstood."     Aliee  stood 

't:f "  ti:^';^^^'^'-'  -'^"-  ^'-  ^«n:i'ram:a 

inee-after     '•     ^f  ^^^>'"^'^«"f^  have  asked  him  here 
Miict     alter-        She  suddenly  clasped  her  hands      "If 
t  was  me   1  shouldn't  be  able  to  sleep  at    ,ight  f or  fear 
^■our  mother  mij^dit  suspect—" 

Alice  luuKhed  suddenly.  It  was  an  odd  sort  of  laueh 
Cam,  la  sat  wath  lips  that  p.rted  before  sh  poke 
]<ni  don 't  mean  she  suspects  alread v ? "  ^ 

Aly  dear  child,  she  isn  't  a  j^oose,  like  vou  " 
1  ou  can  never  mean  she  knows  • " 

Mrs.  Nancarrow  knevv! 
Camilla's  world  was  spinning  like  a  top 
As  long,"  Alice  said,  '<as  a  man  can  keep  his  wife 
trom  makmg  a  fuss,  other  people  "-she  .Iropp^   dlwa 

the  i'redrbL        ""  ^"^  "^'  ^'^''  ^^'"  «^^^'  ^-thed  out 

S3^'  ^'  ^^u""^  "'°*^^^'  '^^  ^''"'t  obliged  to  condone 
what  s  never  been  put  into  words.  AndshecaTTtZ 
^t,  you  seer'  The  hard  gleam  in  Alt 'feyes  sLd  a 
crude  hght  on  old  Mr..  Nancarrow 's  problem  "  It  Ln  ^ 
?fj;  -"^/^  '  ^'"^^  than  a  scandal."  "  * 

''Why,  of  course  it  is,  you  silly!    Anyway   for  neo 

wh  /;      r    ^^'°  t«o-"-her  hardness  had  vanished" 
whether  disarmed  at  the  spectacle  of  Camili^';!^' 
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or  at  the  sudden  envisapement  of  an  ampler  field  for 
wliimsital  observation,  where  yet  jfravor  figures  'rut 
their  antics  to  Alice's  malicious  deiijjht.  She  glanced  at 
a  eomniunicating  door,  and  lowered  her  voice.  "They've 
always  hoped  that  if  they  were  patient.  I  'd  get  over  it. 
Or  he  would.  Meanwhile"— she  turned  airily  to  the 
mantelpiece  and  found  a  ci(?aretto  case— " meanwhile 
we're  very  decent  about  it,  Lionel  and  1." 
"Decent!"  Camilla  breathed. 

Alice  faced  about  with  an  impish  smile  only  kept 
from  open  lau^'hter  by  the  need  to  hold  a  cigarette  in 
the  corner  of  her  mouth  while  she  lit  the  match.  "Have 
you  forgotten  our  dame  de  compagniet  Don't  say 
you've  forgotten  the  Blood  of  my  heart.  She  adored 
you.  She  adored  me  before  she  went  travelling  with 
me.  I  couldn  't  think  why  she  was  ready  to  come  again  " 
"Poverty,  poor  soul!"  .said  Camilla,  looking  as  bur- 
dened as  Miss  lilood. 

"Not  only  poverty.  Not  chiefly  povertv.  And  only 
partly  to  see  Switzerland.  Oh,  life's  richer  than  you 
think!  It  hadn't  occurred  to  you  that  Blood's  an  au- 
thoress! Or,  as  she  said  in  the  earlv  davs  when  she 
used  to  confide,  *I  would  be  an  authores.s  if  only  I'd 
ever  seen  anything  of  life!'  You  hadn't  realized,  had 
you,  that  when  she  sat  on  the  back  seat  with  the  bags 
Blood  was  'seeing  life'?"  Alice  pealed  her  laughter' 
She  took  fresh  breath  to  ask:  "Didn't  you  notice  her 
taking  notes  in  the  Coffee  Room,  too?  Oh!  you're  in  a 
lot  of  them!  Told  me  so!  You  see,  she'd  dowe  us,  as 
the  erring  aristocrats,  so  often,  Lionel  and  I  were  rather 
vteux  jeu.  You— the  beautiful,  mysterious  stranger! 
were  a  perfect  godsend  to  poor  old  Blood." 

Camilla  stood  up.  No  one  coming  in  at  that  moment 
would  have  detected  the  least  sign  of  emotion  on  her 
face;  but  the  other  woman  knew  it  too  well  not  to  realize 
that  Camilla  h.«d  been  made  more  profouiidly  miserable 


by  Alice's  fun  than  by  her  earnest.    And 


now  a  tone- 
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less  good  night  '  as  she  moved  away  to  the  door 
Alice  made  a  dive  and  took  her  by  the  shoulde- s-!^ 
made  her  face  the  firelight.  "Why  are  you  k  4? 
Why  not  give  us  the  credit  we  deserve?  You  see  only 
w^hat  we've  taken,  you  don't  think  of  all  we've  gS 

tZlTJT  'r    -i,-,^"    ^^'  irnphvin^  hopefulness 
nvfn  .r    ?  '""  Camilla's  eyes,  made  Alice  hasten  quickly 

weignt.        I  m  not  saying  we  're  a  pair  of  plaster  saints 

consider ''   ''  '"*  "^  "^^"  '^^^^^  ^  "^'^^^^  others  to 

"The  others?" 

"Well,  of  course!"  Alice  released  her  hold  and 
sat  down  suddenly  as  though  revolted  that  Cam  uf 
should   have  forgotten  "the  others."    "IVe  got    „v 

tZTr."    *■""'  "'"'"•    ^"■'  ^'"-''^  «»'  W'  wife  to 

Camilla  looked  at  her.     "Yes,"  she  said  slowly   "we 

are  simpler  m  Ameriea."    Then  she  turned  hr' held 

hal?.  rht  sat.  '""  ''^  '  ™"=*    "^  «""'  "'  ^° 

Mp?     I'm  rather^^d  ati-^  '   '™'=    '"'"''   ™"> 

"I  didn't  mean  Queen  Anne's  Gate  " 

f.ee?gha'r"  """"'-'"    ^''°^  "^^  ^  "^  '-'■  -" 
"What  if  I  did?'' 

The  door  was  opened  shyly.    Peggy's  face  looked  in 
Mummy,  may  I  come— 9" 
^-Certainly  not!    What  are  you  doing  out  of  bed  at 

to'^ainThl'^^^'-'i  ^"^^C«°^"^^  firmly,  and  she  was  swift 
to  gam  the  corridor.    Looking  back,  she  saw  Alice  com 

Z^  ^';:!:.^-?![^^'y  ^^  little  dressingTowTd 
^      "  '-^^°°  paiicncu.    On  a  sudden  impulse  Ca- 
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milla  knocked  at  NeUy's  door.  Yes,  she  would  like  to 
come  in  and  sit  by  the  fire  a  while,  if  she  might.  A  last 
look  through  Nelly's  door  showed  Peggy  clinging  to  hei 
mother's  arm. 

"I  had  a  bad  dream,  Mummy,  that's  why," 
■ 

Camilla  breakfasted  in  her  own  room.  A  note  from 
Michael  on  the  tray,  very  dear  and  gentle.  He  was 
waiting  for  her.  She  did  not  appear  till  the  church- 
going  contingent  gathered  in  the  hall— I\Irs.  Nancarrow, 
Nelly,  :Miss  Colby,  and  all  the  young  people  except  Diana[ 
who  was  at  the  Fairbairns',  and  Tony,  who  had  gone 
back  to  Rugby. 

Michael  and  Lord  Ilarborough  stood  smoking  in  the 
sunshine,  just  outside  the  door,  secure  in  that  singular 
dispensation  which  permits  Englishmen  to  remain  away 
from  Church  without  loss  of  public  regard,  or  even  of 
the  parson's,  provided  the  gentleman's  family  are  seen 
in  the  "family"  pew.  In  this  connection  the  family  is 
held  to  be  adequately  represented  by  the  feminine  por- 
tion. 

The  moment  he  caught  sight  of  Camilla,  Michael  threw 
away  his  cigar  and  came  in.  His  "good  morning" 
finished  with  his  taking  up  the  end  of  her  scarf,  of 
palest  rose-colour,  which  today  lit  up  the  eternal  black 
or  white. 

"Where  did  you  get  this?" 

"Don't  you  like  it?"  sne  said,  looking  down  at  the 
deeply  fringed  end  he  was  holding. 

"Most  particularly.  Never  saw  you  wear  anything  I 
liked  so  much. ' ' 

Alice  had  joined  in,  too,  with  "It's  quite  lovely! 
Canton  crepe,  isn't  it?  You  must  tell  us  where  you 
got  it.  Shall  you  mind  if  I  'm  a  copy  cat  and  have  one 
too?" 

-L    -.Tvuicln  i,,      Jiiiciiaei  aavised  her.     "That  colour 
wouldn't  suit  you." 
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"Why  not-you  who  'never  notice  wh;.    anybody  has 

"I  don't  know,"  he  smiled,  "but  I  wouldn't  try  it  if 
I  were  you."  ' 

"It"s  too  delicate.  Michael'^  right,"  said  Mrs.  Nan- 
carrow.  "Something  more  decided  suits  you  bet- 
ter. 

"You're  all  wrong,  and  I'll  prove  it.  Tell  me  in- 
stantly Camilla,  where  did  you  get  that  ravishing 
thing?  '  ^ 

"Oh,  I've  had  it  for  ages!     It  was  part  of  my—" 
bhe  closed  the  hiatus  with  haste  and  the  information- 
M..  mother  gave  it  to  i.-." 

"You  are  going  to  stay  and  ralk  to  me?"  Michael 
said. 

Camilla  showed  her  prayer-book. 

"Very  well,  then  I'll  come  too."  Tie  spoke  pleas- 
antly enough,  but  Camilla  winced  inwardly  with  a  re- 
newed sense  of  his  disappointment  in  her— a  disappoint- 
ment she  told  herself  (pride  topping  her  remorse), 
that  he  was  bearing  like-well,  like  the  gentleman  he  was 

Alice  had  protested  too,  but  softo  voce,  at  si-ht  of 
Camilla's  prayer-book.  She  left  Lord  Tlarborough 
smoking  all  alone  at  the  front  door  and  walked  with  the 
others  nearly  as  far  as  the  church.  But  Michael  never 
left  Camillas  side,  till  they  reached  the  hch  gate 
Ihere  was  only  time  for  Alice  to  whisper:  "Don't  "o 
doing  something  rash.  Above  all,  don't  speak  to  any- 
body about-you  know  what-till  I  see  you.  Arrange 
to  come  up  to  my  sitting-room  after  luncheon—" 

"The  bell's  stopped,"  Michael  came  back  to  say. 

At  last  she  was  safe  in  the  Nancarrow  pew,  safe  for  a 
whole  hour-standing  up,  sitting  down,  kneeling,  nobod  v 
could  speak  to  her.     She  could  think  her  own  thoughts 
pray  her  own  prayers— "Help  mp.  0  God   to  holn  \]\ne'< 
Whatever 's  going  to  happen,  let  me  do  that  much  for 
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Michael !    Oh,  help  me,  God,  to  find  the  right  way !    The 
right  words!" 

All  during  the  sermon  she  was  going  through  an  imag- 
inary scene  with  Alice.  Perhaps,  she  thought  with  u  - 
conscious  profundity,  perhaps  Alice  will  listen  to  things 
from  me  she  wouldn't  allow  a  cleverer  person  to  say. 
Though  I'm  not  so  dull  really. 

(Leroy  had  been  right  about  that.  "Your  mind,"  he 
said,  "is  like  your  face;  it  hasn't  any  mobility,  no  ease 
in  expression.") 

li's  not  that  I  can't  think,  or  don't  see.  But  there 
was  that  shy  dumbness — 

ie  could  sit  here  in  the  Nancarrow  pew  and  imagine 
herself  speaking  out,  delivering  her  soul.  Yes,  imagine 
it.  But  could  she  ever  actually  say  to  Alice,  "You  think 
you've  'considered  the  family'  by  sparing  them  a  public 
scandal?  No,  you've  not  spared  them.  What  did  it 
mean  if  you  and  your  mother  between  you  induced  Mi- 
chael to  go  abroad  to  be  your  shield?  If  you  coughed 
and  fretted  your  mother  into  telephoning  Harborough 
to  'come  and  shoot'  .  .  .  was  that  sparing  the  family? 
Or  wasn't  it  rather  coercing  their  affection  to  share  your 
frailty?"  (The  phrases  came  to  her  as  she  knelt,  like 
an  answer  to  prayer.)  "You  are  a  burden  on  their 
house!"  she  heard  herself  saying.  "More  than  ever  a 
burden  when  you  try  to  lift  it  from  them.  A  shame  to 
them,  when  you  lay  the  weight  of  your  transgressing  on 
outside  friends — making  my  house  a  place  of  assign ■>- 
tion!     That's  hardest  of  all  for  them." 

A  consuming  desire  to  help  possessed  her.  Oh,  her 
dulness  should  serve  her  for  once!  It  should  be  her 
cloak.     From  under  it  she  would  deal  shrewd  thrusts. 

The  custom  was  (and  how  quickly,  where  strong  feel- 
ing exists,  is  a  custom  forged!)  that  Michael  and  Camilla 
should  walk  in  Nancarrow  wood  after  the  morning  serv- 
ifp  TTp  w.°,itf^d,  fnr  once  not  very  patiently,  as  the  chil- 
dren hung  about  her  skirts. 
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On  the  way  out  of  church  she  had  covertly  encouraged 
them:  "Each  one  has  a  garden!  Where  is  yours? 
i  1    give  a  prize  for  the  garden  I  like  best."    And  so- 

No,  no  Uncle  Michael!  she's  got  to  come,  first  of  all* 
with  us.''  They  stuck  like  leeches  up  to  the  moment 
the  luncheon  gong  sounded. 

Afterwards,   before  Camilla  had  finished  her  coflFee 
there   was  Alice   saying   firmly:     "Whatever   anybody 
may  say,  I'm  going  to  carry  you  off."    She  laughed 
her  teasing  laugh  at  sight  of  her  brother 's  face.    ' '  Onlv 
for  half  an  hour."  ^ 

"Oil!  as  long  as  3^ou  please,"  said  Michael,  past  pro- 
tes  ing  now.  He  seized  a  cap,  pulled  out  a  walking-stick 
and  made  off  in  the  direction  of  the  stables. 

Alice  shot  the  bolt  in  her  bedroom  door  and  drew  two 
chairs  to  the  fire.     "Now,  darling  Camilla,  first  of  all 
we  don  t  really  need  to  talk  any  more,  do  we,  about  that 
looiisliness— that  wanting  to  go  away  ? ' ' 
"No,"  .said  Camilla,  "we  don't  need  talk  about  that  " 
Alice  eyed  her  shrewdly.     "Does  that  mean  you've 
given  it  up?"    In  the  silence  a  sudden  agitation  came 
into  the  piquant  face.    "I  should  never  forgive  myself 
It  taking  you  into  my  confidence  had  done  the  verv 
smallest  injury  to  Michael.     He's  been  ...  I   should 
never  be  able  to  tell  you  what  a  brick  Michael's  been." 
^^     It  he  has,"   Camilla  began  with   a  beating  heart, 
isn  t  that— the  best  of  all  reasons  for- for  not  putting 
any  more  strain  on  him?     Nor  on  his  mother?"     There 
was  a  queer  humming  in  her  ears  which  prevented  her 
trom  rightly  attending  to  what  she  was  saying-or  more 
truly,  reciting— those  phrases  conned  during  litmiy  and 
collect,  and  given  out  now,  halting,  unhappy,  so  much 
more  like  a  confession  of  her  own  guilt  than  like  arraign- 
ment of  another.     Small  wonder  Alice  quite  failed  at 
first  to  catch  the  drift.     Oh !  ves.  CrtvAUp.  -w  she  was 
doing  it  badly,  for  all  her  prayer  and  preparation."  But 
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she  must  go  through  with  it.  "I'm  not  blaming  you 
entirely,  because  .  .  .  because  you  don't  know  the  harm 
you're  doing  to  them.  I'm  not  sure  there  isn't  some- 
thing .  .  .  awful  in  your  not  knowing.  It  means  .  .  . 
deadness — " 

As  the  words  found  their  difficult  utterance,  Alice, 
more  and  more  intensely  observant,  noticed  the  faint 
shining  on  Camilla's  skin,  little  points  of  light  as  if 
silver  dust  had  been  finely  sprinkled  there— a  dew  of 
anguish  as  she  spoke  of  "their  sacrifices"  and  the  hurt 
to  Michael's  pride. 

"You  think  I  .  .  ."  interrupted  Alice,  staring  out  of 
eyes  as  innocent-looking  as  a  child 's.  ' '  How  have  I  hurt 
Michael 's  pride  ? ' ' 

"By  hurting  your  own."  Deceit  had  begun  the  mis- 
chief, Camilla  went  on  dully,  in  the  teeth  of  her  failure. 
"You  take  easily  now  to  shifts.  You  don't  mind  things 
you  used  to  mind.     Isn't  that  so?" 

Alice  sat  agape.  If  a  cooing  dove  had  suddenly 
darted  out  an  adder  tongue  and  stung  her,  Alice  could 
not  have  been  taken  more  unawares. 

"The  worst  of  it  is,"  the  low  voice  went  on,  "you  are 

all  so  welded  together,  you  weren't  able  1,0  hurt  yourself 

without  hurting  them.    Oh,  Alice,  give  him  up!" 

Stupefaction  still  held  Alice  ton^'ue-tied  for  an  instant. 

"I'd  do  anything,  anything  in  the  world  for  you,  if 

you'd  give  up  Lord  Harborough." 

Lady  St.  Amant  leaned  back,  clutching  the  arms  of 
the  chair  with  her  jewelled  fingers,  and  the  dawning 
indignation  in  her  face  changed  on  a  sudden  to  some- 
thing like  contempt.  "I'm  to  understand  that  you  don't 
approve  of  my  meetings  with  Lionel  Harborough  ?  My 
brother  invites  him.  My  mother  receives  him.  But  you 
—you—!!"  she  flung  out  her  hands  suddenly  and"  let 
them  drop  in  her  lap,  "Whac's  the  use  of  talking  to 
yon  •? ' ' 

Camilla  tried  to  speak. 
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"What  do  you  know  about  such  things?"  Alice 
hurled  the  question  at  the  other's  head  with  a  nervous 
force  that  half  startled  Camilla  out  of  her  chair.  "As 
if  to  the  day  of  your  death  you'd  ever  understand  any- 
thing about  it!"  This  reflection  seemed  U.  calm  Alice's 
rising  wrath.  She  dropped  back  in  her  chair  with  a 
little  reconciling  gesture.  "And  that's  all  right,"  she 
addc  1  in  the  tone  of  enforced  reasonableness— the  me- 
ticulous tone  one  uses  to  the  sick  or  the  immature. 
"That's  all  right  for  you— is  a  kind  of  charm  in  itself. 
Only,"  her  blue  eyes  blazed,  "it  doesn't  fit  you  for 
judging— others.  You!"  she  burst  out  afresh,  "with 
your  poor  little  puny  preferences,  your  safe  little  surface 
emotions— what  do  you  know  about  passion?" 

It  was  Camilla's  turn  to  sit  astonished  into  silence  by 
the  unexpectedness  of  what  she'd  brought  down  on  her 
head.  But  her  very  stillness  seemed  to  infuriate  Alice 
the  more. 

"Oh,  I've  watched  you,  and  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
I've  been  sorry  for  Michael!" 

"You  are  sorry  for  Michael !  Why  are  vou  sorry  for 
Michael?"  "  *  ^ 

^^  "Because,"  Alice  sprang  up  as  she  delivered  her  soul, 
"Michael's  a  human  being  and  he'll  be  tied  to  a  fish!'' 

But  even  that  elicited  no  sign  from  the  motionless 
figure  opposite,  beyond  a  lowering  of  the  eyes. 

"Who  could  help  seeing?"  demanded  Alice,  "Michael 
hungry  for  a  little— a  little  of  the  Real  Thing,  and 
you— I  Poor  old  Michael !  And  now  I'll  just  tell  you 
something  else.  I  warned  him.  Oh,  don't  think  / 
didn't  know!  That  was  why  I  never  told  you  much 
about  Lionel.  I  soon  saw  you'd  have  been  frightened 
out  of  your  wits  at  such  daring.  Anyway,  you  wouldn  't 
understand,  not  if  you  lived  to  be  a  "thousand.  I  put  a 
gay  face  on  it.  Lionel  too.  It's  our  way.  But  if  you 
think  it's  always  been  easy—"  She  broke  off  with  a 
repetition  of  the  word  "Easy!"  and  a  laugh  that  made 
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Camilla  shrink,  "I  can  tell  you  there've  been  times 
when-,f  It  wasn't  very  comfortable  for  others,  it's  been 
helhsh  for  us."  She  drew  her  handkerchief  Across  her 
trembhng  hps  "Don't  you  know,"  she  demanded  sud- 
denly, haven  t  you  guessed  why  my  people  here,  and 
h,s  down  m  Kent,  have  made  the  best  of  it?  Be  ause 
they  knew  if  they  didn't,  we'd  pay  any  price  for  whaJ 

ILZZ'  /'  'r-     r"P'^  '""^  ^«"-^-   draw  Zl 
appalled  at  just  a  glimpse  into  the  deeps.     We  were 

ready  o  throw  ourselves  in.  We  did  throw  ourselves  in. 
V.  ri  .  '  ^^^"^  ^  glorious  miracle!  Lionel  and  I"- 
she  lifted  a  face  glowing-" we've  gone  through  fire  for 
each  other.  And  when  people  are  prepared  to  do  that- 
fii-e  Itself  can  t  scorch  them."  She  turned  away  to  the 
window,  shaking  with  excitement. 

For  all  the  time  she  stood  there  not  a  sound  from  the 
chair  where  Camilla  sat,  as  motionless  as  if  she'd  been 
part  of  the  pattern  on  the  chintz. 

By  and  by  Alice  blew  her  nose  with  decision  and  thor- 
oughness "See  here,  Camilla!"  she  came  behind  the 
chair  If  you've  got  a  heart  the  size  of  one  of  your  pea- 
nuts, don  t  go  punishing  poor  old  .Alichael  for  my  sins  " 

bome  one  tried  the  door— rattled  the  knob 
Alice!"  Mrs.  Nancarrow  called,  "have  you  ^ot  Ca 
milla  in  there?"  *^  yuu  „ot  ^.a- 

Whcn  the  door  was  opened  the  old  lady  looked  sus- 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Camilla  hurriedly. 
They  all  went  down  together. 
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IX  tbe  hall  the  rest  of  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
family,  driven  indoors  by  the  shower  and  still 
wearing  hats  and  scarfs,  were  gathered  round  a  table. 
Blanche  and  Marjory  had  got  out  some  old  albums  and 
were  making  merry  over  family  photographs. 

"Come  and  look  at  pictures  of  us  all  the  summer  we 
spent  at  the  Lakes,"  Marjory  called  out  as  Camilla 
appeared.  "They're  the  first  snapshots  I  ever  did  by 
myself."  -^ 

Camilla  thought  the  pictures  good.  "I've  never  seen 
the  English  lakes,"  she  said. 

"If  you  came  round  here  and  looked  at  my  album  " 
said  Blanche,  "you'd  see  much  more  exciting  thin'^s 
than  lakes."  ° 

Marjory  discouraged  this  exchange.  "Only  pictures 
of  us  when  we  were  small." 

"Oh!   and   when   we  were  great  too,"   her   mother 
struck  in,  on  the  emergence  of  Michael  and  Lord  Har- 
borough  from  the  smoking-room.     "In  our  Court  gowns 
Really,  Nelly,  what  you  look  like!    Do  come  and  see 
Nelly  being  regal." 

Lord  Harborough  followed  her  lead,  even  Michael 
looked  over  Banche's  head  and  smiled.  Alice  told  about 
a  diverting  little  contretemps,  beginning:  "the  first  time 
1  was  presented,"  while  secretly  she  thanked  God  for 
Camilla  Trenholme's  impassive  face.  If  she  couldn't 
like  Alice  herself,  laugh  and  be  gayer  than  common  after 
such  an  interchange  as  had  taken  place  upstairs,  Camilla 
could  at  least  look  "as  duU  as  usual,"  in  Alice's  un- 
sparing phrase.  The  truth  was,  Alice  was  a  good  deal 
frightened  at  what  she'd  hPPr,  astonished  into  saying  to 
Camilla.    And  so  she  rattled  away  as  though  she  hadn't 
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a  care.  Her  reminiscence  called  forth  others.  Even 
Blanche  revelled  in  a  description  of  her  fearful  aeita- 
tious  in  timing  properly  her  Court  curtsey.  "Did  your 
legs  shake  like  that,"  she  said  to  Camilla,  "when  you 
were  presented?'"  ^ 

"I  haven't  been  presented." 

"Haven't  been  presented^" 

"No." 

"But  heaps  of  Americans  are."  Her  mother  tried  to 
stop  her.  But  Blanche  was  feeling  the  customs  of  her 
country  slighted  in  Camilla's  omission.  "Don't  vou 
care  about  it?"  i-  j^u 

^''Theij  don't  care  about  it,"  said  Camilla  steadily; 
they  won  t  have  a  divorced  woman  at  Court  " 
There  was  a  moment  of  painful  silence,  the  younger 
people  making  up,  by  their  round-eyed  staring  for  ex- 
plicit avoidance  on  the  part  of  older  eyes.  Alice  was 
as  uncomfortable  as  anybody  at  Camilla's  lapse-com- 
ing, as  It  did,  on  top  of  the  agitations  upstairs.  Before 
the  children,  too!  Really  these  Americans-you  never 
knew  where  you  had  them. 

But  you  always  knew  where  you  had  Alice  St.  Amant 
She  would  always  be  the  first  to  recover  self-possession, 
bhe  dashed  now  into  the  yawning  silence  with  an  acco^ont 
of  what  happened  the  second-"  or  was  it  the  third 
time  ?  -she  went  to  Court.  ' '  Must  have  been  the  third 
because  it  was  m  the  worst  days  of  hobble  skirts" 
and  so  on.  '  '  ' 

Lord  Harborough,  too,  had  his  serviceable  little  story. 
How  he  d  forgotten  his  card  the  day  ^e  went  to  kiss 
hands  on  some  minor  appointment.  Under  cover  of  the 
rather  foeb  e  laughter  at  the  account  of  his  frantic  shifts 
to  repair  the  oversight,  Alice  tried  to  attract  Michael's 
attention.  When  she  failed  to  catch  his  eve,  she  made 
bold  to  intercept  him  in  his  detour  round  table  and  chairs 
to  -^ainuiS  s  Side. 

Michael  so  little  understood  what  was  good  for  him. 
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that  he  disregarded  Alice 's  sif?ns.  Yet  if  he  didn 't  walk 
wan  y  now  .  :!     Alice  bit  her  lip  with  vexation  at 

her  tai  ure  to  have  a  private  word  with  him  before  he 
sliuuld  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  Camilla.  But  when  that 
brother  of  hers  made  up  his  mind,  you  might  as  well  talk 
to^a  steam-roller  while  it  was  passing  over  your  prostrate 

Deliberately  he  had  waited.     There  was  nothing  he 
wanted  less  than  to  give  himself  the  air  of  flying  to  aid 
he  distressed.     For  himself,  profoundly  a.s  he  svmpa 
thized  with  Camilla,  he  felt  that  he  was  nearer  recovery 
of  his  confident  happiness  at  this  moment  of  strain,  than 
he  d  been  since  she  and  Alice  came  back  from  the  Fair- 
bairn    visit      These    two    days'    bewilderment    at    her 
studied  avoidance  of  him,  his  wounded  surprise  at  her 
rebuffs  and  odd  behaviour  generally-all  that  vanished 
m  the  light  that  showed  him  her  soreness  at  the  English 
vievv  of  divorce.     He  could  understand  now  her  longing 
for  the  special  sanction  of  Xancarrow  Church-oh'  he 
could  understand  many  things.     His  heart  went  out  to 
her   in   a  rush  of  protecting  sympathy.     He  brushed 
Alice   aside  with  small  ceremony  and  went   round   to 
where  Camilla  stood,  still  looking  over  the  Ambleside  pic- 
tures.      What  a  pity  it's  raining!'"  Michael,  who  was 
chary  of  demonstrations  "before  faces, "  slipped  his  hand 
through  her  arm.    '<A11  the  same,  if  you  put  on  a  Bur- 
berry, wouldn  t  it  do  you  good  to  come  out  for  a  turn  ? 
It  would  do  me  all  the  good  in  the  world!" 

"Tea -11  be  here  in  five  minutes,  "said  Alice.  It  wasn't 
true,  yet  it  served. 

^Michael    walked    Camilla    to    the    farther    window. 

What  IS  it.  my  darling?" 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then :  "Those  lake 
pictures  .  .  I  've  been  thinking  I  'd  like  to  go  to  the 
Lakes  for  a  few  days." 

^^  He  evi^dently  debated  something  to  a  swift  conclusion. 
All  ngut.     Shall  we  take  Blanche  or—" 
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"No,  no!    I  mean  alone." 
"How  could  we  ^o  alone  unless  .  . 
the  possibilities  of  the  special  licence 

"Or  just  with  Nelly  and  the  babies.  I  think  if  I 
SJ;.-''  ''^"''  """^'  ^^'^^-  ^^  «^-'^'  '-^  -  little 
DarHng-'" ''  ^'"^  ^'''^'  ^^'''^'''^'  ^"^  ^  ^^'""'^  lend  you. 

She  left  him  at  the  window  and  went  back  to  Marjory 

He  stood  there  looking  out  at  the  rain,  hands  Tnj'^ 
pockets,  his  back  to  the  hall. 

Camilla  had  at  least  the  grace  to  regret  her  action  in 
leaving  him  in  that  marked  way.  for'' when  the  others 

hu  c^v"  si:  *'t  'T  f  l.l'"^--'^  -d  went  back  to  th 
wndow.     She  stood  looknig  at  his  back  a  moment    at 
he  clean  way  his  hair  grew  on  his  neck.     She  was  certah 

tr  ed"  st7"  ?r''  fr  '^'^^^  ^'-'  but  he  n^ve 
IZl  f         r"'^  ^''""'^  repeating  his  action  of  a  little 

^l:::::!^:^^^ ''''-'  ^^'-^-^  ^^«-  "^-  .igh? 

"Help  you,  dear?" 

"To  get  away  quietly  for  a  few  days  " 

bhe  had  only  to  look  up  at  his  face  to  realize  how  little 
she  could  hope  for  his  help  to  such  an  end 

"You'll  feel  happier  when  we've  had  a  good  talk 
Directly  after  tea,"  he  said  with  sudden  energy,  draZ^ 
her  towards  the  next  room.  uiawing 

Camilla  held  back  an  instant.  But  as  she  looked 
again  at  the  unyielding  face,  she  was  conscious  of  the 
already  tightening  chains. 

Ch7rnb"''°^  of   the   nice    things    about   the    Catholic 
Church       she  said  wistfully.     <'They  let  you  go  into 

"Wanting  what,  Camilla?" 
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'*A  little  breathing  space/' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Instciul  of  (Iribhlinjf  out,  they  all  came  back  into  the 
hall  tdp'tluT  after  tea.  'i'lie  weather  had  ehaii^'ed. 
Then-  was  a  yoiiiif,'  moon  in  a  elearin^  sky,  iuid  talk  of  a 
rnn  with  the  dojrs,  "to  make  up  for  the  horrid  after- 
noon." Aliee  tried  hard  to  turn  to  her  own  uses  the 
inereji-sed  readines-s  shf  had  (thsened  in  Camilla  to  avoid 
a  tfte-n-titc  with  Michael.  Mut  he,  in  one  of  those  trac- 
tion-enjrine  moods  of  hi.s,  was  earrj-injj;  Camilla  towards 
the  library:  'if  you  won't  he  lon<r,"  Aliee  ealled  after 
her,  "we'll  wait."  Camilla  nodded  a.s  if  she  meant 
"Wait." 


lie  bcfran  the  instant  he  had  shut  tlie  door.  "I've 
been  ineredibly  stupid.  I  only  realized  this  afternoon 
what  you 've  been  }r«i'ig  throufrh. "  He  drew  her  towards 
the  sofa.  "My  only  exeuse  is  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  you  would  he  keepin<r  things  like  that  from  me." 

"What  thinjjs?" 

"  W'hy,  the  thinps  that  have  been  making  you  unhappy. 
Like  ..."  He  turned  from  arranging  the  ishious  (c 
find  Camilla,  her  eyes  lowered,  pulling  with  shaking 
fingers  at  the  silk  fringes  of  her  rose-coloured  scarf. 

"Yes,"  she  agreed,  "we  mu.st  have  a  talk.  And  I 
don't  think  I  can  just  now.  Won't  you,  please,  not  mind 
if  we  wait  till  tomorrow?" 

"I  am  afraid  I  should  mind  very  much,"  he  said  with 
a  sternness  that  made  her  lift  her  eyes.  This  new 
iMichael  was  a  rather  frightening  person.  But  the 
strangest  part  of  it  to  her  was  the  consciousness  that 
the  unexpected  sternness  on  his  part  steadied  her. 

"Come  and  sit  here." 

She  obeyed  him;  heard  I.im  say  how  impossible  it  was 
to  "have  this  going  on  any  longer."  She  must  trust 
him.  When  she  was  hurt  or  unhappy,  who  on  earth 
should  she  go  to,  if  not  to  him? 
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Who,  indeed? 

From  beiu'uth  her  hea  y  lids  she  glanced  at  the  lean, 
tanned  fuee,  ^h^  uncoinpromising  eyes,  at  the  firm-knit 
breadth  of  him.  The  sheer  strength  of  the  man  showed 
it.self  to  her  a.s  thongh  for  the  first  time.  Oli !  yes,  he 
would  carrj-,  and  curry  lightly,  any  huid.-i  he  chose  to 
shoulder.  She  was  not  distuihed,  helped  rather,  as  her 
eyes  fell  to  the  shapely  hand  dropping  over  his  knee,  to 
feel  that  she  had  had  that  day  a  glimpse  of  the  iron  under 
the  velvet.  Wliile  he  talked  on,  she  was  inten.seiy  con- 
scious—under al!  his  seriousness  and  the  stress  of  the 
moment — of  that  air  about  him  of  invincible  ease.  He 
could  be  grave,  oh !  very,  very  grave.  He  could  be  sad. 
Hut  you  could  not  imagine  Michael  worried,  or  worrying. 
Whatever  came,  where  Michael  was,  life  would  take  on 
some  nobleness.  And  suddeidy,  with  a  rush  of  tears,  .she 
realized  that  that  was  what  she  hungered  for  most,  had 
all  along  been  looking  for.  Suddenly  she  dropped  her 
head  against  his  arm,  weeping,  with  bent  face  out  of 
sight. 

Michael  never  stirred.  He  didn't  know  she  kissed  the 
cloth  of  his  sl(  eve  His  comforting  voice  went  on  telling 
what  life  was  like  when  two  people  trusted  each  other. 
She,  only  half  listening,  knowing  it  all  by  the  light  of 
the  man's  character,  .saying  to  herself  that  alone  with 
him  like  this,  close  to  him  like  this,  the  magical  safety 
he  knew  the  secret  of  made  all  fears  phantasmal, 
like  something  you  dreamed  and,  however  much  you 
tried,  could  never  distinctly  recall.  Nothing  was  clear 
or  valid  except  the  safe,  safe  place  where  Michael 
was. 

Her  hand  was  lying  half  wrapped  in  the  fringes  of  the 
scarf.     He  laid  his  over  it. 

"What  is  it  that  .  .  ."she  half  raised  her  face  intend- 
ing to  say,  "What  are  you  pricking  me  with?"  She 
iiiuved  ht'i-  Land  a  little  and  glanced  down.  That  was 
what  had  pricked  her ! — a  tiny  dun-coloured  burr  tangled 
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in  the  long  silk  fringe.     Michael  was  so  intensely  still 
she  turned  and  louked  at  hhn.  ' 

V .1'  ^^ ' ' Avf ''  'T  "*"'*'"  ^''  '^^^'  ^''  ^^^^^  ^>'««  full  upon 
ntr.        \\ii\   do  you  shrink  away  when  1—" 

''I  didn't  slirink.     1— just  moved  nearer  the  fire  " 
lie  put  obvious  pressure  on  himself  to  say  quietly  he 
beheved  the  truth  was  shed  got  herself  so  into  the  habit 
of  warding  i)e<>ple  off,  "you  forget— it's  me." 

She  sat  bent  forward,  her  chin  on  one  hand,  a  fold  of 
the  scarf  round  the  other,  the  h".:d  that  had  been 
caressed  "and  stung,"  she  said  to  herself. 

She  had  the  air  of  looking  down  into  the  bed  of  coals 
In  reality  she  was  staring  at  the  little  seed-carrier  in 
t ne  fringe.     xNot  so  big  as  a  peppercorn,  the  body  behind 
the  spines.     \et  it  obscured  Michael,  it  wiped  out  Nan- 
carrow,  it  annihilated  all  the  rest  of  the  round  world 
except  a  sandy  tract-far  off,  sun-steeped,   clothed  in 
pine  trees  and  little,  low-growing  weeds.     You  never  saw 
the  envious  weeds  as  you  walked  ah.ng  till,  with  scratch 
and  sting  they  called  your  senses  back  from  the  copper- 
brown  boles,  so  loved  by  the  sunset,  called  vou  back  from 
the  green  feather  plumes  patterning  the  skv,  from  the 
ai-omatic  fragr.nee  of  the  long-needled  southern  pine 
Uh  ho !  you  have  eyes  only  for  the  proud  trees  ?     You  'd 
trample  us  down!     Take  that,  then  !-^nd  ten  thousand 

Florida ! 

Terrible  the  power  of  evocation  in  these  little  inani- 
mate symbols  of  things  gone  by;  ended,  as  we  have 
thought:  forgotten  as  we  hoped.  A  pe  Ao  that  has 
lurkei  in  a  corner  of  some  pocket,  and  that  brings  to  vou 
far  inland,  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  a  memorv  you  had 
put  away.  Some  tiny  spray  of  Southdown  thyme  clinff- 
uig  withered  to  a  buttonliole.  It  crumbles  and  falls  giv- 
ing out  Its  old  remembered  sweetness ;  and  to  vou,  pent  in 
some  foreign  city,  comes  wind  and  sun  and  a  voiee  from 
nomp- 
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Florida !  All  that  old  existence  pricked  to  life  by  this 
tiny  seed-carrier.  More  than  anything  Camilla  knew  in 
nature,  it  would  cling  and  cling  and  refuse  to  leave  you. 
Would  you  pull  it  off  your  stocking,  or  the  underside  of 
your  skirt?  Try.  See  how  it  will  fasten  its  curved 
spurs  in  your  skin.  You  would  get  it  away  from  one 
linger?  It  sticks  to  two,  and  your  labour  drives  one 
point  or  another  farther  in.  If  you  force  it  to  leave  go, 
you  may  get  rid  of  it  piecemeal.  And  be  sure  some 
hooked  point  is  lotiged  in  your  flesh  to  gall  and  fester. 

Camilla  left  it  iu  the  friiige. 

Florida! 

The  steadying  sternness  had  gone  out  of  Michael's 
voice.  The  somethiiig  else  came  into  it.  And  it  was 
very  low. 

But— Florida ! 

"Do  you  realize,"  he  said  suddenly,  with  his  mout!i  at 
her  ear,  "that  you've  never  but  once  kissed  me  of  your 
own  accord?" 

"Oh!  well,"  she  said  lamely,  "it's  usually  the  man— 


The  blood  was  in  his  face,  as  he 


in- 'tit?' 

"Very  well,  then, 
seized  her  hungrily. 

A  cry  that  might,  even  through  Nancarrow  walls,  have 
reached  the  hall :     "No !  No!" 

It  was  too  much. 

"Hush!"  he  commanded  her. 

It  was  not  because  his  hands  were  holding  her 
shoulders  in  a  vice;  it  was  with  the  sight  of  his  face  that 
a  kind  of  terror  came  upon  her. 

"Oh,  not  like  that!  Don't  look  like  that.  Forgive 
me,  ]\Iichaol.  Don't  you  see?"  she  held  up  the  fringe, 
"something  very  sharp  and  sudden  pricked  me." 

He  shook  his  head  and  let  her  go.  He  sat  down  in 
the  corner  of  the  sofa  with  unseeing  eyes. 

!A^:-".       It  a    a    bdini-apui,         sue     Xiciu     iVlc     If Ulgc     Up 

before  him. 
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Again  he  shook  his  head.  "That  wasn't  the  reason. 
We  don't  have  sand-spurs  here." 

"1  know.  It  must  have  been  there  ever  since  ...  a 
long  while.  I  didn't  remember,"  she  went  on  as  though 
this  were  lier  sin;  "really  and  truly  I  didn't  remember 
I  'd  ever  worn  this  in  Florida.     But  you  see  I  must  have. ' ' 

' '  We  can 't  go  on  like  this.  It  isn  't  the  first  time  you 
— you've  made  me  feel — that  something  in  you  shrinks 
when  I  touch  you.  I've  got  to  be  told,  Camilla.  Why 
are  you  like  that?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — "  she  flung  out  her  hands  sud- 
denly like  a  person  who  utters  a  last  cry  for  help  before 
going  down:  "I  don't  know!"  The  flood  of  weeping 
overwhelmed  her. 

Wounded  and  wretched  as  he  was,  her  misery  called  to 
hira.  "You  are  excited,"  he  said  gently.  "I've  seen  it 
these  two  days.  And  that  idiot  Blanche,  this  afternoon 
.  .  .  other  people  too?"  His  eyes  begged  her  to  un- 
burden her  heart.    "They've  been  saying  things?" 

She  seemed  not  to  be  able  to  stop  her  tears.  Her 
drowned  eyes  turned  a'  dously  to  the  door.  His  eyes, 
too. 

"Come.  Come  upstairs.  We'll  go  np  through  the 
tower,  and  you  won't  meet  a  soul." 

He  took  her  to  her  room. 

His  unhappy  face  on  the  other  side  of  the  threshold 
as  she  shut  tlie  door! 


She  did  not  go  down  again  that  night. 

In  the  smoking-room  that  evening,  after  all  the  men 
had  gone  except  Michael,  "What  have  you  been  doing  to 
Camilla?"  Alice  asked  outright. 

"I  wish  to  God  I  knew!" 

"You've  said  or  done  something." 

"What  opportunity  have  I  had?  I  haven't  seen  her 
alone  for  more  than  five  minutes  for  ages." 

"  Weii,  something  has  happened." 
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"Did  si     say  so?"  he  demanded. 

"No — saying  things  isn't  her  forte.  But  something 
lias  frightened  Camilla." 

"What  in  the  name  of  .  .  .  what  makes  you  think 
that?" 

"Oh,  men  are  so  dense !"  Alice  walked  up  and  down 
with  hands  behind  her  and  brows  knitted. 

She  stopped  by  Michael's  chair.  "Take  my  advice, 
don't  you  go  too  fast."     She  left  him  there. 

Upstairs  she  stopped  and  listened  at  Camilla's  door. 
She  fancied  she  heard  a  slight  movement,  lifted  a  cau- 
tious hand  and  knocked.  No  answer.  "Camilla!"  she 
said  softly. 

No  sound. 
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SHE  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  day  looking 
as  if  the  emotions  of  yesterday  had  been  clean 
wiped  out  in  sleep,  and  this  was  a  new  day. 

"A  matter  of  complexion,"  Alice  decided,  and  there- 
fore no  guide. 

But  Michael,  with  the  undefeated  optimism  of  love, 
took  heart,  "Alice  and  Harborough  are  coming  to  ride 
this  morning.     Will  you  'I ' ' 

Yes,  she'd  like  to. 

A  line  canter  over  the  fells,  miles  of  springy  turf,  great 
sweeps  of  heather  and  a  honied  sweetness  in  the  air  tem- 
pered by  the  tonic  of  crushed  bracken. 

They  were  late  for  luncheon  and  no  one  changed  till 
afterwards.  Quite  as  obviously  Michael  was  the  cause  of 
Alice's  going  her  ways  when  the  meal  was  over,  as  that  he 
kept  Camilla  down  there  in  the  hall. 

"She's  not  going  to  be  'talked  to,'  "  he  had  said  in 
warning  to  his  sister.    "Too  much  of  that." 

His  own  manner  to  Camilla,  now  and  all  the  morning 
long,  had  told  her  the  same  thing.  She  was  to  have  time 
to  recover  from  her  hurts.  He  was  there  like  a  watcher 
outside  the  door  of  some  one  who  lay  wounded.  Camilla, 
looking  into  the  quiet,  steadfast  face,  had  no  fear.  Not 
for  the  present.  The  future — oh,  the  future  was,  for  a 
while,  anyway,  still  the  future. 

He  said  she  must  have  another  cup  of  coffee.  He  knew 
her  weakness  for  black  coffee.  Then  she  had  to  give  him 
a  second  cup.  and  they  talked  about  their  ride — and 
about  trees !  The  kind  of  talk  otners  would  have  mocked 
at  as  between  lovers.  It  seemed  to  please  them  both. 
Finally,  when  she  rose  to  go  upstairs,  his  remonstrant 
eyes  glanced  about  for  some  further  device  to  delay  her. 
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What  was  the  use  of  her  going  off  by  herself  ?— and  any- 
way had  she  seen  the  package  under  the  table  over  there, 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Leroy  Treuholme?  No?  Well,  she 
didn't  deserve  presents.  It's  from  "those  Regent  Street 
goldsmiths  that  do  such  good  work."  lie  pointed  to  the 
name  of  the  firm.  Now  Michael  was  notoriously  indif- 
ferent to  the  contents  of  such  packages.  Yet  he  laid  hold 
on  this  one  with  a  very  good  counterfeit  of  eagerness. 
"Shall  we  see—?" 

As  she  put  out  a  hand  to  take  the  box,  he  clutched  it  in 
an  access  of  mock  despair:  "What  are  we  to  do  if  it's 
more  candlesticks  ?  I  '11  tell  you.  We  might  have  a  new 
kind  of  fence  round  the  precious  tree  nursery.  Instead 
of  iron  spikes,  candlesticks!  Very  good  for  baby  trees, 
don't  you  think? — make  'em  sit  up!" 

She'was  laughing  at  his  foolishness,  but  tr\'ing,  too,  to 
prevent  his  tearing  the  paper  off  the  wooden  case. 

"Don't  undo  it,"  she  said,  serious  again. 

"Why  not?" 

She  seemed  to  have  no  answer  ready. 

"You  know  what's  in  it?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"But  you  know  who  sent  it?" 

"Not  an  idea.  What  does  it  matter?"  she  said  with  a 
touch  of  weariness,  and  then  looked  down  at  her  riding 
skirt.     ' '  I  must  take  off  these  heavy  things. 

"And  then  you'll  come  down  again?'' 

No,  she  thought  perhaps  she  wouldn't  come  down  till 
.  .  .  she  hesitated. 

"Not  till  tea!" 

She  had  meant  to  say  till  dinner,  and  now  he  divined 
that.     She  read  as  much  in  his  face. 

Yet  he  let  her  go. 

It  was  her  own  fault,  what  happened  when  she  turned 
back  and  took  his  hand:  "I've  been  feeling  all  the 
morning  how  good  you  are  to  me,  dear." 

He  kissed  her  fingers,  and  then  suddenly:     "Wait  a 
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moment !  Since— since  I  dou  't  know  when  I  'm  going  to 
see  you  again—"  he  felt  in  his  breast  and  brought  out  a 
pocket-book.  He  took  a  letter  from  it.  As  he  laid  the 
envelope  on  the  table,  she  saw  it  was  addressed  to  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop — 

It  was  Michael's  application  through  the  Faculty 
Office,  Doctors'  Commons,  for  a  special  licence. 

He  had  found  an  extraordinary  comfoi '  in  writing  it, 
when  he  so  needed  comfort  the  night  before— a  comfort 
so  huge  that  it  had  filled  the  sky  with  light.  Fc-  when 
he  looked  up  this  matter  of  the  special  licence,  all  diffi- 
culties melted  before  ^lie  powers  vested  in  His  Grace  of 
Canterbury.  Yet  nothing  had  been  further  from 
Michael's  intention  than  to  show  that  letter  to  Camilla 
now. 

As  his  sister  had  said,  for  all  his  self-control  Michael 
was  very  human.  And  when  Camilla,  her  face  up- 
turned, had  laid  that  touch  upon  his  thrilling  flesh,  with 
"Dear"  not  only  on  her  lips  but  in  her  eyes— how  could 
he  not  show  her  this  solution  of  all  their  fears  and 
troubles. 

"It  simplifies  everything,"  he  whispered  eagerly. 

"  Don 't  send  it  today. ' '  She  hadn  't  waited  for  him  to 
point  out  that  the  k-tier  was  not  3'et  dated.  "You 
mustn't!  'In  a  fortnight'  is  too  soon."  She  poured  it 
out  under  his  darkening  gaze. 

"You  don't  want  to  be  married  when  we  said?" 

"I  can't  ..."  as  he  turned  away  from  her,  "can't 
so-so  quicldij,"  she  added  in  itumbling  haste. 

He  had  thrust  the  hand  that  held  the  letter  into  a  side 
pocket,  and  leaned  back  against  the  table  staring  at  her. 
"There  is  something  I  don't  know,"  he  said  very  low. 
"Though  why  you  can't  tell  me—" 

"I've  been  telling  you,"  she  said  stubbornly,  "that 
you've  hurried  me.  You'll  admit  I've  been 'hurried. 
You  wouldn't  eveii  let  me  go  to  the  Lakes  for  two  days. 
Why  wouldn't  you,  Michael?" 
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"I  was  afraid,"  he  said  slowly. 

"Don't  look  like  that.     It  hurts." 

"Yes,  it  hurts." 

They  both  had  tears  in  their  eyes. 

' '  I  told  you  yesterday  I  must  go  aud  have  a  little  time 
to  myself  tirst." 

"First—?" 

"Before  1  .  .  .  Yes." 

Oh,  his  face ! 

"A  little  time!"  she  said,  with  more  of  passion  in  her 
low  voice  than  he  had  ever  heard.  ' '  I  must  have  a  little 
time  to  myself.  And  I  must  have  it— my  little  time— in 
my  own  home." 

His  look  of  mystification  and  grief  gave  way  to  anger. 
"Alice!"  came  out  from  set  teeth. 

Camilla  had  gone  towards  the  stars. 

"Oh,  well—"  he  followed  her.  "Queen  Anne's  Gate 
isn't  the  moon!" 

"Neither  is  Florida." 

"Florida!  It's  farther  still!"  He  stopped  appalled 
an  instant,  and  then  overtook  her  on  the  bottom  step. 
"Florida!  Not  all  the  wounding  tongues  in  Christendom 
could  drive  you  away  from  me  like  this.  What  is  it  that 
makes  you  .  .  .  Florida!" 
"Well,  well  .  .  .  Queen  Anne's  Gate  then." 

. 
At  Michael's  summons  Alice  wr".  jauntily  enough  to 
her  brother's  sitting-room.     She  came  out  red-eyed  and 

"I  never!"  she  told  Harborough.  "...  I  knew 
Michael  could  be  pretty  awful,  but  I  never  ...11  feel 
as  if  I'd  been  skinned  alive." 

She  flung  herself  in  and  out  of  chairs  and  alternately 
raged  and  wept.     Harborough  heard  only  fragments. 

Oh,  she  hadn't  taken  it  lying  down!     She'd  defended 

his        '<T-»     iii»!-i 1                  TP  i+  iTTooTi '4-  rn'tr  rJAinor    what 
erseli.       r>ut  iviicijaci  .  .  .  li  i-  t\«k..  <  ...j  -s ^,  « — 

then,  in  the  name  of  God,  was  it?    I  lost  my  head.    I 
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laid  it  all  to  her  beinp  an  American.  They  loved  to  tor- 
ment people  with  their  bloodless  Transatlantic  coiiuetrj'. 
Oh,  Lord!  Well,  I  couldn't  do  more  than  take  it  back — 
so  far  as  Camilla  was  concerned.  1  executed  the  quickest 
volte  face  on  record.  Told  him  about  those  Americans 
at  the  Fairbairns',  and  about  Alary  Macrae  being  Leroy 
Treuholme's  cousin,  and  about  his  plan  of  bringing  his 
disgusting  American  horses  over  here.  It  would  have 
accounted  to  any  reasonable  man  for  Camilla's  being  all 
bouleversi^e  .  .  .  wouldn't  it?" 

"Perfectly,"  the  reasonable  man  assured  her. 

"Well,  Michael  will  have  it  that  it  doesn't  account. 
Oh,  you  should  have  heard  him!  'All  this  fury,'  as  I 
said,  'just  because  she  wants  to  go  to  Queen  Anne's  Gate 
for  a  while.'  Then,  Michael  looking  like  .  .  .  well,  no 
mortal  who  hadn't  seen  him  can  imagine  what  he  looked 
like,  a.s  he  said  it  didn't  account  for  her  wanting  to  put 
off  the  marriage  indefinitely." 

"What!"  said  Harborough.     "Does  she?" 

"So  it  seems.  And.  if  you  please,  Michael  wanted  me 
to  explain  that!"  With  a  sudden  change  of  voice: 
"You  don't  suppose  there's  anything  wrong  with  the 
divorce,  do  you,  Lionel?" 

Lionel  wondered. 

"No,"  Alice  decided  again  as  she  had  before  in 
Michael's  room,  "that  couldn't  be  it.  It's  what  1  told 
him  .  .  .  Camilla  was  just  nervy  and  all  upset  at  the 
thought  of  Leroy  coming  over  here." 

"If  the  divorce  is  all  right,  why  should  she  be  upset?" 
Lionel  wanted  to  know. 

"Oh,  afraid  of  running  across  him,  perhaps,  or  afraid 
of  ...  /  don't  know.  But  I  did  say.  .  .  .  Good  Lord, 
how  angry  Michael  was  .  .  .  !  But  he  had  been  skin- 
ning me  alive.  I  said  he  just  had  to  realize,  if  there's 
anything  on  earth  more  timid  than  a  rabbit,  it's  the 
American  woman.  Unless,  of  cour.se,  she's  not  respect- 
able.    The  peculiar  discovery  of  the  Englishwoman  is 
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how  to  koep  bor  personal  liberty  and  insist  on  being  re- 
spcetttl.  " 

''Yon  said  that!"  Under  the  untidy  moustache 
Lionel  llarborough's  fascinating  smile  gleamed  an  in- 
stant.    "You  amazing  creature!"' 

Alice  was  still  knitting  her  brows  and  fuming.  "To 
blame  me  for  everything!  I'm  morally  certain  it's  all 
that  Leroy.     1  haven't  a  doubt  he's  a  brute." 

Lionel  thought  it  more  than  likely. 

"He's  terrorised  Camilla!     That's  it!" 

If  Alice  had  been  at  all  to  blame  for  the  turn  aftaira 
had  taken,  no  one  could  deny  she  did  her  best  to  atone. 
She  was  elear-witted  enough  to  know  there  was  no  hope 
at  the  moment  of  reaching  Michael  directly.  One  way, 
and  only  one,  there  was  to  recover  the  ground  she  had 
lost  with  her  brother.  And  so,  with  a  delicate  ingenuity 
few  would  have  credited  to  Alice,  she  devoted  herself  to 
Camilla.  Iler  report  of  the  extremely  mavvais  quart 
d'heure  ]\Iichael  had  given  her  differed  widely  in  the 
second  instance  from  the  faithfuller,  if  more  ragged,  out- 
pouring to  Lord  Harborough.  So  much  of  the  truth 
Camilla  was  told  as  that  Michael  had  been  appallingly 
angry,  and  that  he  blamed  Alice  "for  slanging  America 
and  being  a  beast  generally. ' ' 

This  confession  turned  out  of  much  service  to  Alice. 

"Oh,  he  musi,.'t!    I'll  tell  him—" 

"For  the  love  of  heaven  don't  do  anything  of  the 
kind!  You  don't  know  Michael  yet.  There  are  times 
when  he's  best  left  alone."  There  was  a  way  to  heal  the 
breach.     If  Camilla  would  let  Alice  come  with  her — 

"Come  with  me — !" 

"Only  for  a  day  or  two.     Just  to  show  that  .  .  .  well, 


that  he's  wrong.     That  I  haven't 


that  you  don't 


hate  me."  She  represented  herself  as  having  said  to 
Michael— "quite  at  the  beginning,  before  he  went  raging 
!Qad"  — that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  let  Camilla  go  up  to 
tovvu,  to  tutcnd  to  her  trousseau  and  all  the  preliminaries. 
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What  more  uaturalY  Especially  natural,  aecordini,'  to 
Alice,  if  .Mieliael's  sister  went  too.  "I  said  to  liiru: 
'After  all,  what's  Camilla  asking  for?  Only  a  little 
time.     (J ire  her  a  little  time.'  " 


ml 


Camilla  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Alice  showed 
herself  of  unexpected  help.  She  arranged  everything, 
made  everything  easy.  The  immediate  result  was  that 
she  turned  the  tables  on  ]\Iichael  with  a  staggering  com- 
pleteness by  going  ofT  hand  in  glove  with  Camilla  to 
London  the  next  morning. 

"You  do,"  Nelly  said  to  Camilla  at  parting,  "you  do 
make  up  your  mind  quiekly." 

"It's  being  an  American,"  Alice  tossed  out ;  and  then, 
with  a  grimace  at  Michael,  "Oh,  lor'!  there  I  <ro  again! 
Come  along,  Camilla,  before  my  loving  brother  eats  me 
alive. ' ' 

If  Michael  had  a  definite  plan  when  he  said  good-bye 
on  the  platform,  he  did  not  say  so.  But  he  took  the 
next  train  to  tow^i. 


Alice  behaved  astonishingly  well.  The  form  taken  by 
her  devotion  to  Camilla  was  an  affectionate  discretion 
beyond  praise.  Left  her  alone  a  good  de  1,  and  never 
seemed  to  want  to  go  out  on  affairs  of  her  own.  And, 
strangest  of  all,  never  a  breath  about  having  Lionel  at 
Queen  Anne's  Gate. 

She  spent  some  time  morning  and  evening  at  the  tele- 
phone up  in  her  bedroom,  and  it  wasn't  always  Har- 
borough  at  the  other  end.  Michael,  in  his  club,  had  full 
reports.     On  the  whole  encouraging. 


>> 


"You'll  be  horribly  bored,"  Camilla  said  anxiously 
"All  I  seem  to  want  to  do  is  to  go  and  look  at  pictures 

Alice  laughed  at  her  for  supposing  she  was  the  only 
person  who  cared  about  pictures.     They  went  together. 
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They  walked  and  drove  and  strolled  about  some  of  the 
old  City  I'hurolies. 

For  the  rest,  Alice  smoked,  devoured  French  novels, 
and  bided  her  time. 

"One  nice  thing  here  is  you  have  such  lots  of  mag- 
azines and  papers.  It's  like  a  news-shop."  ILsually 
after  looking  at  the  Morning  Post,  Alice  fell  upon  the 
Figaro.  The  second  afternoon,  jjist  before  tea,  she  tore 
the  wrapper  ofT  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
wliich  had  come  in  with  the  letters.  "I  used  to  wonder 
when  I  was  here  before  why  you  took  in  this  apology  for 
a  paper.     Why  do  you  ? '  * 

"Oh!  .  .  .  habit,  I  suppose." 

"There's    never    anything   in  .  .  . 
short.     There  was  something  in  it. 

That  was  why! 

An  article  under  huge  headlines: 


Alice    stopped 


LEROY  TRENHOLME  DENIES 


And  what  the  gentleman  denied  was  the  smallest  in- 
tention of  setting  up  a  racing  stud  in  England. 

Racing  had  been  ruined  in  America,  he  was  quoted  as 
saying,  and  it  appeared  to  be  in  a  bad  way  in  England. 
Since  his  own  particular  jockey — a  man  whose  integrity 
he  was  as  Mire  of  as  his  own — had  been  warned  ofV  an 
English  course,  Mr.  Trenholme  bad  reconsidered  his 
plans. 

To  a  previous  correspondence  there  were  replies  from 
American  residents,  both  in  France  and  f]ngland,  on  the 
evidently  hotly  debated  question  of  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  Mr.  Trenholme 's  jockey. 

"He  isn't  coming,  thank  the  Lord!"  Alice  handed 
the  paper  across  Lt  ?  tea-table.  Camilla  read  in  silence. 
Then  she  poured  a  second  cup  of  tea.  It  occurred  to 
Alice  that  she  had  never  until  now  Rpen  Camilla  reading 
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that  particular  paper,  before  faces.  "Makes  a  diflfer- 
ence,  tlocsn't  il  V" 

Camilla  looked  vat,'ue.  "It  makes  a  dilTereiice  to  him, 
no  doubt.     And  to  his  frieuds,  of  course." 

"No  dillVreiice  to  you?" 

"Why  should  it'/" 

Siie's  lyiiij,'  low,  thought  Alice. 

She  thought  so  more  than  ever  when — partly  out  of  a 
.slight  sense  of  irritation  at  Camilla's  present  calmness, 
partly  from  the  perennial  joy  of  touching  the  (piick  and 
watching  for  the  jump — Alice  embarked  on  the  (picstion 
of  the  jockey.  The  English  rides  were,  she  admitted 
with  pride,  very  strict.  That  was  why  English  racing 
— and  so  on.  She  administered  a  prick  in  passing  to 
conditions  in  less  favoured  countries,  where  a  lower 
standard  prevaih-d. 

"The  English  horror  of  anything  iinsports!iianlike — " 

"I  suppose,"  said  Camilla,  "you  arc  not  talking  about 
Leroy.  Or  even  about  his  jockey.  For  you  don't  know 
anything  about  either  of  them." 

"Well,  I've  read  that  correspondence."  She  quoted 
Mr.  Trenholrae  himself  on  the  authority  of  one  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

"No,"  Tvaid  Camilla  firmly,  "Leroy  never  said  that." 

' '  How  do  you  know  ? ' ' 

"It's  not  like  him." 

"Oh !  you  can't  tell  what  a  racing  man,  who  is  losing, 
may  take  it  into  his  head  to  say  or  do." 

"Yes,  you  can,"  said  Camilla,  as  she  rose  to  leave  the 
room,  "if  you've  lived  with  him  for  four  years." 


Michael  had  made  no  secret  of  his  being  in  town.  He 
wrote  to  Camilla  twice  a  day. 

"You'll  say  when  I  am  to  come." 

It  was  like  Michael. 

But  it  wasn't  at  all  like  .Mice — this  pptienee,  this  set- 
ting a.^ide  her  own  preoccupations.     If  Camilla  herself 
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had  boon  less  absorbed,  slio  would  have  been  more 
restive  under  the  acceptance  of  another's  sacrifice. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  breakdown  in  Alice's  un- 
rmtural  self-elVaceiiietit,  came  after  tlie  third  of  Miss 
Cramer's  daily  visits.  Althoufrh  Miss  An},'elica  K. 
Cramer  was  described  in  hundreds  of  hotel  rejjisters  as 
being  of  Dubuciue,  Iowa,  you  would  more  likely  lind 
her  doin<r  winter  sports  in  Switzerland  about  Christ- 
mas; ffoinjr  to  Rome  for  Easter;  at  .Marieiibad  in  .Inly 
and  in  Scotland  in  Autrust,  with  plenty  of  London  and 
Paris  sandwiched  between — always  in  company  with 
dill'erent  parties  of  Americans.  Not  but  what  beiuf? 
herself  youn<,'ish,  KO()d-lookin<r.  moderately  a^'reeable  and 
iiinnoderately  well-otV,  she  iiii<;ht  not  have  nuide  friends 
with  "forei;niers."  as  she  railed  all  the  peoples  whose 
lands  she  visited.  Somehow  she  didn't.  Her  pa-ssion  for 
the  society  of  her  own  compatriots  contiiuied  unabated. 
Lady  St.  Amant,  for  instance,  who  interested  everybody 
else,  (lid  not  frreatly  interest  Miss  Angelica.  The  truth 
was  she  didn't  want  to  know  any  of  these  foreigners. 
As  for  looking  at  them,  she  had  seen  too  many  Princesses 
and  (,'ountesses  at  smart  hotels,  on  Riviera  golf-links,  at 
the  drinking  booths  of  KUr  places,  for  her  to  feel  any 
great  curiosity  about  this  particular  titled  foreigner  dear 
Camilla  had  saddled  herself  with.  In  fine,  Angelica  K. 
didn't  give  a  dump  for  Lady  St.  Amant  and  Lady  St. 
Ainant  knew  it. 

"Why  do  you  let  that  woman  come  and  worry  you?" 
Alice  asked  Camilla. 

'"Oh,  she's  an  old  frieiid." 

"That's  not  the  reason.  The  reason  is  she  brings  you 
news  of  Leroy  Trenholme." 

Camilla  could  have  sat  for  the  Sphinx. 

"I  believe  you  are  still  in  love  with  Leroy," 

"No.     He  killed  all  that.     Six  years  ago." 

kind?"    A  little  nod  answered. 
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"Very?" 

Again  that  faint,  unwilling  assent. 

"Cruelly  unkind?" 

"Don't!"  Camilla  whispered.  Not  the  shaking  lips, 
not  the  rush  of  tears  so  much,  as  an  impres«ion  of  the 
whole  slight  b(xly  quivering  under  the  renewal  of  some 
stroke,  brought  Alice,  repeniant,  to  her  knees.  "Oh, 
my  dear,  forgive  me!  How  could  I  .  .  .  But  you  see  I 
didn't  really  know  ..."  and  so  for  some  moments,  with 
self-abasement,  protestation,  tears,  Alice  set  herself  to 
make  amends.     ' '  You  '11  never  forgive  me ! ' ' 

Camilla  dried  her  eyes.  ' '  It 's  all  right.  You  mustn  't 
think  that  I  realUf  mind  any  more." 

"I  should  think  not,  indeed!— when  you've  got  a 
man  like  Michael !  .  .  .  ]\Iichael  would  never  behave  like 
that." 

"No,"  she  agreed,  "Michael  never  would."  And 
presently  no  louder  than  a  sigh,  "Dear  Michael!" 

She  wrote  to  him  that  night. 


"Plea.se  don't  be  angry,  and  above  all,  please  try  not 
to  be  unhappy  about  it— but  I  don't  get  over  the  feel- 
ing that  came  to  me,  that  I  must  go  away  tor  a  little. 
You  know  the  old  superstition  about  people's  native  air 
being  the  best,  the  only  thing  for  them  when  they're 
out  of  sorts — 'out  of  kelter,'  as  we  say  in  the  South.  I 
want  to  tr>-  the  old  remedy.  Will  you,  if  you  can  sym- 
pathize at  all  with  my  fueling  (with  this  hunger  that's 
on  me  for  the  old  places)  will  you  come  and  see  me  to- 
night?    About  nine. 

"Your  loving 

"CAMIU.A." 

He  came, 

"I  am  not  letting  myself  be  unhappy  about  it."  he 
said.  "Since  it  couldn't  be  at  Nancarrow,  I  can  see 
how  every  tiling  will  be  rslmpllSed  for  you  if  you  arc  mar- 
ried from  your  old  home." 
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He  discussed  the  various  steamship  lines  and  the  most 
desirable  boats. 

Even  her  tentative:  "The  Mauritania  goes  Satur- 
day. ' '  -.vas  met,  after  the  first  little  shock,  with  no  opposi- 
tion. Not  even  with  any  marked  reluctance.  If  it  was 
to  be,  he  seemed  to  think,  the  sooner  the  better. 

He  would  see  about  the  passage  for  her.  lie  was  full  of 
help  and  of  what  to  herself  she  called  a  blessed  kindness. 

The  moment  came  when  she  found  herself  saying: 
"0  Michael,  you  are  better  to  me  than  I  deserve." 

The  next  day  he  bought  the  ticket.  "  'Mrs.  Leroy 
Trenholme  ami  maid.'    And  that  other — what's  that?" 

"That's  mine." 

He  had  taken  pa.ssage  for  himself.    "By  my  boat!" 

"Your  boat!  The  graspingness  of  some  people?  Do 
you  want  the  whole  of  the  Mauritania  to  yourself?" 

He  wasn't  to  cross  with  her.  Part  of  the  plan,  part 
of  the — the  object,  w.as  to  go  alone. 

However  many  openings  she  gave  him  for  either  a 
breaking  out  or  a  breaking  off,  some  invincible  steadiness 
in  him  refused  thera  all.  "  I  'm  not  to  come  till  the  next 
boat?"  he  aske<l,  so  quietly  an  eavesdropper  would  have 
thought  all  boats  alike  to  Michael  Nancarrow.  But  Ca- 
milla had  the  misfortune  to  look  into  his  eyes. 

"0  Michael!  Michael!  what  have  I  done  to  you?" 

"Nothing  but  what  you'll  put  right." 

The  steadiness  in  his  tone  threw  her  back  on  her  de- 
fences. 

"You  won't  come  till  T  cable?" 

"And  when  will  you  cable?" 

She  stood  in  that  old  dumb  helplessness  of  hers. 
Again,  as  m  the  library  at  Nancarrow,  he  grasped  her 
shoulders  as  if  he  meant  to  shake  her.  "Do — do.  1  de- 
sewe  it  .  .  ."  went  through  her  head. 

"Camilla,  it  must  be  soon.    Do  you  hear,  soon!" 

"Yes,  yes,  soon." 

*  *  Something  I  don 't  understand  has  happened.     Some- 
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thing  you  aren't  ready  yet  to  tell  me.     But  whatever 
it  is— it"s  all  just  noihiiuj  beside  the  Great  Thing." 

"You  mean — " 

"I  mean  the  thing  that's  happened  to  you  and  me." 

It  was  then  she  saw  the  only  shade  of  faltering  in  him 
—just  before  he  went  away.  For  he  knew  now,  however 
safe  what  he  called  the  Great  Thing  might  be— he  knew 
now  beyond  self-delusion  that  she  would  cross  the  seas 
and  that  he— for  a  while  anyway— would  stay  behind. 

But  he  recovered  himself  almost  before  she  realized 
what  the  moment  brought. 

"Just  so  that  you  understand,"  he  said,  a  curious  in- 
tensity in  his  face— "there  are  few  things  I  cau't  bear— 
for  a  while." 

"Oh!     I  understand,"  she  said. 

"You  are  surci  The  thing  that  has  happened  to  you 
and  me— confess"— he  held  her  so  hard  that  he  hurt 
her — "confess  it  hasn't  happened  to  you  before.  Not 
to  feel  towards  any  man  as  you  do  to  me." 

"Xo,"  she  said  with  a  clear  look.  "That  hasn't  hap- 
pened to  me  before." 

"It  hasn't  happened  in  the  world!"  he  said  with 
pa.ssion.  "I  am  glad  you  know"— and  with  that  he  let 
her  go. 


When  Alice  came  in,  some  minutes  after  her  brother 
had  gone,  Camilla  was  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
drawing-room,  just  where  lie  had  left  her. 

"So  you've  been  seeing  Michael." 

Camilla  nodded. 

"Well—?" 

She  lifted  her  bent  head.  "Michael  is  the  most  won- 
derful being  I've  ever  known." 

Alice  smiled. 

"Been  behaving  nicely,  has  he?"  she  said  in  her  mock- 
ing way.  "I  suppose  you  know  why.  He  ducsu't  be- 
lieve you'll  do  it." 
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She  lit  lier  eternal  cigarette.  As  she  blew  out  the  first 
cloud:  **/  dou't  believe  you'll  do  it.  You  11  have  a 
change  of  heart — some  sudden  illumination.  You 
couldn't  just  go  off — " 

"Michael  isn't  depending  on  anything  like  that,"  she 
defended  him  as  from  some  charge  of  insincerity. 
•'Michael  is  the  most.  .  .  .  Yes.     He's  Michael." 


That  was  Thursday. 

The  next  night  found  them  in  Liverpool — herself, 
Michael  and  Alice. 

Oh,  the  power  of  these  people  to  "see  it  out !"  How- 
•'ver  they  themselves  were  feeling — to  show  a  decent  face, 
smile,  talk— to  note  that  the  by-election  in  Pembroke- 
shire was  goiFig  against  the  Unionists,  and  that  Melitza 
was  shaping  well  for  the  Cup.  And  under  this  efjuable 
demeanour  to  put  something  very  like  genius  into  their 
endeavour  to  secure  another's  creature  comfort  and  ease 
of  soul.  No  repr.,aclies.  Not  so  much  as  by  a  look. 
Michael's  masterpiece,  to  Camilla's  thinking,  was  the  ar- 
rangement which  prevented  her  going  on  board  till  al- 
most the  last  moment.  He  and  she  both  spared  the  mis- 
ery and  tension  of  a  protracted  good-bye — and  still  time 
enough  for  the  bestowal  and  the  last  words.  As  little  of 
flurried  haste  as  of  embarrassed  hanging  about. 

The  instant  they  went  on  board  Alice  invented  the 
immensely  important  errand  of  seeing  the  deck  steward 
about  the  best  place  for  Camilla's  chair.  Michael's  part 
was  to  find  the  cabin  and  to  laugh  at  Camilla  for  calling 
it  "a  state-room,"  though  a  room  of  some  state  it  was, 
in  the  best  part  of  the  promenade  deck.  Passengers  out- 
side were  already  walking  up  and  down  with  friends  who 
were  seeing  them  off.  After  the  manner  of  your  deck 
proraenader,  they  did  not  scruple  to  stare  in.  For  once 
Camilla  forgave  them.  She  could  not  rid  herself  of  the 
fear  that  at  the  last  moment,  if  left  to  thomselves, 
I\Iichaers  calmness  might  suffer  shipwreck,  Camilla's  own 
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being  none  too  seaworthy.    Slie  stood  in  the  doorway 
saying:    "Somebc  ly  else  has  put  their  things  here." 

No,  those  packfuges  were  hers. 

"Fro-nyou!  " 

"Mostly  Alice's  idea—" 

"Why — "  She  pulled  off  her  gloves;  to  open  pack- 
ages would  fill  the  time,  she  thought,  not  realizing  how 
careful  the  calculation  had  been — "Why,  it's  like  sailing 
from  the  other  side.  I  mean  ..."  she  tried  to  catch 
up  her  ungracious  slip,  but  the  great  gong's  sounding 
saved  her  from  the  need. 

That  echoing  din  was  the  signal  for  good-bye. 

She  stood  with  dropped  gloves  on  the  floor,  her  hands 
tight  clasped,  and  all  thought  of  the  faces  outside  blotted 
from  her  consciousness. 

One  face  alone — this  one  in  the  ugly-splendid  little 
room.  And  now  it  had  grown  dim — that  face — aa 
though  the  salt-wash  of  her  tears  had  been  sea  water 
flowing  between  them.  And  still  more  like  a  sea  change, 
this  sinking  sensation  that  gave  her  the  illusion  of  going 
down,  down  to  the  great  deep.  Another  mompit  and 
these  billows  of  reverberation  that  swirled  about  them 
would  sweep  Michael  and  her  apart.  They  would  cast 
her  far  out  on  ocean  wastes  and  him  on  shore — this  man 
who  had  given  her  more  than  love.  No  hero.  Not  a 
man  of  mark.  But  she  knew  she  owed  to  Michael  Nan- 
carrow  the  most  precious  thing  one  soul  can  owe  another, 
the  visible  proof  of  the  nobleness  in  man. 

Above  the  din  of  the  gong,  and  over  all  the  ship's 
voices,  one  •  rying:     "Visitors  ashore!" 

Without  an  instant's  waiting,  like  a  soldier  obeying  the 
word  of  command,  Michael  lifted  her  hatxl  and  kissed  it. 

That  he  turned  away  so  quickly  seemed  to  be  only  to 
find  his  hat.  But  he  stood  there  with  his  back  to  her 
fitting  the  hat  on  very  carefully,  as  a  man  might  in  face 
of  a  gale. 

"MichaoJ !"  she  whispered. 
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The  only  move  he  made  was  a  slight  gesture  towards 
the  window,  as  if  to  remind  her  of  the  throng  out  there — 
though  little  enough  the  throng  were  heeding  now  those 
two  inside  the  cabin. 

"Michael!" 

' '  It  isn  't  a  porthole,  you  see.  This  is  how  you  shut  it 
— Sideways.  See?"  He  slid  back  and  forth  the  shutter 
and  the  sash  of  coloured  glass.  "  I  'm  told  the  other  is  the 
weather  side;  but  all  the  same,  the  Taptain  has  pro- 
mised .  .  ."  he  broke  off  and  glanced  down  as  he  felt 
her  hand  on  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

She  looked  at  him  through  dimmed  eyes.  "Take  off 
your  hat." 

Ko  stared. 

She  took  it  off  for  him. 

"What  for—?" 

"I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  just  want  to  see  your  nice  hair,"  she 
said  foolishly.  As  he  stood  very  tall  and  straight,  look- 
ing down,  "Already  you  are  sc  far  away, ' '  she  whispered. 
"Bend  down.     Oh,  bend  lower." 


II 


Alice  came,  calling  down  the  corridor.  "If  you  don't 
want  to  be  carried  off,  Michael — " 

"Yes,  but  1  do."  He  was  quite  himself  again  by  the 
time  Alice  reached  the  door. 

Camilla  was  frankly  sobbing. 

Up  on  deck  a  pandemonium  of  gongs  and  voices,  a 
hurricane  of  good-byes,  ordei*s  shouted,  a  great  pushing 
towards  the  gangway,  and  crowding  to  the  rail. 

Alice  had  gone  down  the  incline,  and  Michael  had  lifted 
his  hat,  as  he  released  Camilla  ".s  hand.    "Soonf" 

"Soon." 
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PART  II 

AMERICA 

CHAPTER  1 

DURING  the  last  weeks  in  England  so  many  things 
had  come  back— or  wanted  to  come. 
Faint  enough  at  first,  those  intimations  out  of 
the  past— a  ghostly  hand  hailing  her  at  the  end  of  a  long 
dim  corridor.  And  at  first  glimpse  of  that  beckoning— 
Camilla  in  full  flight. 

But  now,  no  more  evasion  of  the  things  that  lay  behind 
America.  Why  should  she  shrink  so  from  her  own  land? 
Since  her  "going  back"  was  to  be  thorough,  let  her  go 
back  as  far  as  ever  she  could  go.  By  way  of  fortification 
for  the  major  encounter,  let  her  get  such  heartening  as 
she  could  out  of  remembering  that  her  earliest  impression 
of  life  was  as  beautiful  and  generous  as  any  she  had 
known. 

The  world  to  the  Camilla  of  four  was  a  wide  place  of 
trees  and  sunshine.  In  the  very  middle  of  the  highest 
part— 0  randf ather  Charlton 's  house.  On  the  top  of  that 
house,  wlien  you  had  climbed  up  steep  steps  that  grew 
out  of  the  attic  into  the  sky— your  heart  in  your  mouth, 
and  you  holding  very  tight  to  Grandfather  Charlton's 
hand",  or  to  his  white  duck  coat — you  looked  out  at  a 
diz/y  immensity  of  sky  and  forest,  blinding  sunlight  and 
cloud-shadow  moving  over  trees.  Home  was  Cliarlton 
Hill,  and  all  the  rest  was,  for  Camilla,  just  trees.  The 
near  ones  Imng  with  oranges.  The  far  ones  pine  and 
hammock- but  chiefly  pine  woods.  Miles  on  miles  on 
jjiijes thcv  strotehcd  to  thp  end  of  the  world. 

For  the  first  nine  or  ten  years  of  her  life  Camilla  had 
been  the  delicate  one  of  a  robust  family.    An  eminent 
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New  York  doctor  had  told  her  mother  that  her  youngest 
child  would  not  live  to  grow  up.  Mrs.  Charlton  had 
hurried  the  little  girl  back  to  the  South,  and  the  crisis 
passed.  The  same  thing  happened  with  a  wearisome 
sameness,  till  ^Irs.  Charlton  resigned  herself  to  the  fact 
that  so  delicate  a  chest  couldn't  stand  the  northern  cli- 
mate. 

Camilla  learned  through  her  two  older  sisters — from 
whom  she  was  safe  to  hear  all  the  most  unwelcome  truths 
— how  complicating  and  disagreeable  it  was  of  a  child  to 
have  a  chest  like  that.  For  their  father's  business  was 
concerned  with  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange.  Fortu- 
nately New  York  was  also  the  place  where  the  girls' 
school  was.  "Fortunately"  was  the  word  Camilla  early 
learned  to  apply  to  this  concatenation.  As  she  grew 
older  and  stronger,  fear  of  being  sent  north  to  school 
blackened  the  sun  of  many  a  day.  For  her  Florida  home 
she  felt  the  clinging  and  passionate  devotion  of  the 
imaginative  and  lonely. 

She  loved  the  wide  airy  house  with  its  bare  floors  and 
many  windows.  She  loved  the  sunburnt,  dictatorial  old 
man  whom  most  people  feared,  but  invariably  went  to 
with  their  worser  troubles.  She  loved  the  kindly,  smil- 
ing, coloured  folk;  and  almost  more  than  anything,  she 
loved  the  trees.  She  took  her  earliest  troubles  to  them. 
Not  to  the  cheerful,  fruit-hung  orange  trees.  To  the 
high-branching,  inaccessible  pines.  There's  something 
about  a  Florida  pine  wood — well,  when  you  've  lived  with 
one,  you  know. 

After  Camilla's  worst  encounters  with  Fate  in  the 
shape  of  her  sisters  and  the  Sambourne  boys — she,  like 
the  darkies  who  had  incurred  Colonel  Charlton's  dis- 
pleasure, would  "  take  to  de  woods."  In  the  early  days 
she  would  take  Cousin  Serena  to  de  woods  too. 

Much  of  Camilla's  time  in  early  life  was  occupied  in 
making  up  to  Cousin  Serena  for  her  lamentable  treat- 
ment by  other  people.     Serena  was  a  rag  doll,  fashioned 
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and  presented  by  a  distant  relative  who  lived  in  some 
imdesirable  region  called  the  West.  The  doll  had  been 
meant  for  Lucy,  the  next  older  sister.  Lucy  laughed  the 
gift  to  scorn.  Did  the  woman  think  she  was  a  baby? 
And  the  kind  of  baby  who,  at  any  stage,  however  imma- 
ture, could  possibly  care  for  a  doll  like  that !  She  hurled 
it  across  the  room. 

"Oh,  paw,  paw  Cousin  Sewena!"  Camilla  had  gone 
to  the  rescue.  Cousin  Serena  became  her  care  and  solace 
from  that  hour. 

"Isn't  ti  it  like  her?"  the  sisters  said.  Camilla's 
queer  preferences,  Camilla's  queerer  friends  were  the 
stock  joke.  The  blind,  the  halt,  the  undesirable,  the  dis- 
gra^-ed,  they  were  sure  of  an  ally  in  Camilla. 

Since  she  was  much  loved  (by  her  grandfather,  by  the 
coloured  people  about  the  place,  above  all  by  her  mother) 
she  couldn't  have  had  a  very  unhappy  childhood. 
At  least,  one  mifrht  lean  on  that  conviction  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  forget  how  heavy  is  the  burden  and  mystery 
of  life,  to  many  a  more  robust  and  lighter-hearted 
child. 

There  was  the  recurrent  tragedy  of  her  mother's 
periodic  need  to  go  away  to  New  York.  There  were  the 
astonishing,  inexplicable  outbursts  of  fury  on  the  part  of 
that  well-meaning  man.  Grandfather  Charlton.  That 
these  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  coloured  people 
did  not  lessen  Camilla's  horror  and  fear  of  such  mani- 
festation. 

When  her  mother  wasn't  there  she  was  afraid  of  the 
nidit :  afraid  of  the  bull-frogs  that  hid  in  the  lake  by 
day,  and  came  out  at  dusk  to  sound  a  hoarse  and  hope- 
less melancholy,  that  made  your  heart  almost  burst  with 
.sadness  in  the  twilight.  Afraid  of  the  "squinch"  owl 
that  came  up  with  the  whip-poor-Will  out  of  the  Spring 
Wood ;  afraid,  beyond  anything  in  the  world — afraid  of 
unkinduess. 

You   could   punish   Camilla   more  with   a  stern  look, 
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.Mrs.  Charlton  said,  than  you  could  punish  the  other  chil- 
dren with  a  slipper. 

The  loneliness  of  her  childhood  was  not  due  solely  to 
lier  mother's  absences,  nor  strictly  to  the  diflference  in 
years  between  her  and  her  two  sisters.    The  six  more 
years  that  separated  her  from  Lucy,  or  even  the  seven 
that  sot  Julia  on  a  height  of  authority  and  leadership, 
fould  not  alone  have  left  the  small  Camilla  so  far  below. 
Her  essential  inferiority  to  her  sisters  was  a  prime  article 
of  faith  in  the  creed  of  the  younger  generation.     It  was 
so  heartily  siibscribed  to  by  the  Sambourne  boys,  that 
they  might  almost  be  held  to  have  invented  it.     Look- 
ing back  it  seemed  incredible  that  Lowe  and  Harrington 
Sambourne  were  at  their  Florida  home  only  for  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  holidays.    They  .so  permeated  the 
life  there  (with  their  excitements  and  cheerful  outrage- 
ousness)  that  holidays  seemed  in  memory  to  cover  most 
of  the  year.    The  elder  Sambournes— ]\Ir.  Sambourne, 
who  was  much  older  than  his  second  wife,  was  a  friend 
of  Grandfather  Charlton's — brought  down  to  their  win- 
ter place  a  whiff  of  otlier  worlds.    They  called  New  York 
thoir  home.    Every  now  and  then  they  went  abroad. 
There  was  an  older  son  as  well  as  a  daughter,  but  they 
were  practically  grown  up.     Harrington  had  a  girl  twin, 
Tina ;  and  the  baby  was  a  boy.     "The  Sambourne  boys" 
meant  Lowe  and   the  twin.     Those  two  and  Camilla's 
sisters  made  things  hum  on  Charlton  Hill. 

The  reason  at  first  advanced  for  the  theory  that 
Camilla  couldn't  do  any  of  the  glorious  things  the  otlter 
cliiUlren  did,  was  that  she  was  too  weak.  Later,  this 
polite  disguise  was  perceived  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 
the  truth  that  she  was  too  stupid. 

Camilla  herself  wa.s  as  much  convinced  as  any  one  of 
the  justice  of  this  estinuite.  And  not  without  reason. 
She  was,  if  not  irredeemably  stupid,  stupider  anyway 
than  the  other  Charlton  girls.  There  was  no  getting 
round  that. 
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Julia  and  Lucy  wore  not  only  stronjr  and  high-spirited. 
Thoy  were  possessed  of  a  terrifying  all-round  eapal)ility. 
It  extended  to  every  sense  and  every  member.  They 
had  the  kind  of  feet  that  eould  elimb  trees  and  never 
slip;  run  as  fast  as  the  Sambourne  boys;  danee ;  and, 
whatever  they  did,  never,  never  grow  tired.  Their  fin- 
gers could  play  delightful  nuisic,  make  any  sort  of  candy 
and  cake,  embroider,  paint,  drive,  and  play  every  game 
that  ever  was  heard  of.  Their  cleverness  extended  to 
their  tongues.  It  might  almost  be  said  to  culminate  in 
their  tongues.  They  |  ralysed  Camilla.  They  turned 
her  to  stone.  And  then  everybody  would  laugh  at  her 
for  being  "shy.'' 

She  was  more  afraid  of  what  Julia  and  Luey  might  say 
than  of  anything  on  earth  this  side  of  sciiool.  In  those 
early  years  sheer  dread  of  ridicule  prevented  Camilla 
from  trying  to  do  things.  Fear  of  being  caught  "try- 
ing." It  is  a  state  of  affairs  commoner  than  is  recog- 
nized. When  by  reason  of  extreme  youth,  or  teinpfirary 
state  of  health,  or  any  other  chance,  one  member  of  a 
family  falls  behind  the  rest,  "the  catching  up"  is  seldom 
achieved  at  home.  If  Camilla  could  have  gone  away  and 
started  fresh  at  eiuht  or  nine,  .she  could  have  come  back 
and,  with  a  little  acquired  .self-contidence,  have  won  tol- 
erance at  the  hands  of  those  merciless  critics  her  sisters 
and  the  Sambourne  boys.  As  it  was:  "Must  we  take 
Camilla,  mother?"  "She'll  be  sure  to  fall  off,"  Willis 
Sambourne  once  said,  "or  fall  down,  or  fall  out.  or  fall 
over.  It's  oidy  the  law  of  gravity  that  keeps  Camilla 
from  falling  up."  How  they  all  laughed !  She  was  the 
impediment,  the  kill-joy.     She'd  better  stay  behind. 

Behind. 

That  was  her  place. 

Camilla  had  definitively  taken  on  the  stamp  of  shyness 
and  self-distrust  by  the  time  her  sisters  were  married — 
though  in  tlieir  well-known  conquering  way  they  married 
early,  and,  needless  to  say,  well. 
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Julia  at  seventeen  had  been  followed  to  the  South  by 
the  younjj  New  York  banker  James  IMumstead-Atherley, 
who,  for  his  pains,  was  nearly  kicked  off  the  place  by 
(Jraudfather  Charlton.  Sharp  upon  t,'raudfather's  rude- 
ness— like  a  hoi-rible  reprisal  from  the  outrajred  North, 
came  the  (Jreat  Storm.  The  hrst  snow  Camilla  had  ever 
known. 

"See,  mother!"  she  had  ericil,  running  to  the  window, 
"pieces  of  the  sky  are  fulling  down." 

The  skies  hud  fallen. 

That  was  the  tragedy  of  the  Great  Freeze  that  killed 
Grandfather  Charlton's  grove  and  killed  something  vital 
in  the  old  man's  spirit.  Even  his  swearing  powers  (for 
whi'-h  he  was  much  respected  by  the  majority  both  of 
black  and  white)  were  blunted.  He  lost  zest.  Julia  was 
allowed  to  marry  her  banker.  Ten  months  later  Lucy 
became  Mrs.  Gushing.  After  going  abroad  for  her  wed- 
ding trip,  she  settled  down  in  California,  where  she  and 
Henry  began  to  raise  fruit  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  to  raise 
a  family  of  the  same  relatively  handsome  proportions. 
Nearly  every  year  Mrs.  Charlton  had  to  journey  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  as  part  of  the  preparation  to  welcome  an- 
other little  Cashing. 

At  first  in  New  York,  later  in  Chicago,  and  finally  in 
New  Y'ork  again,  Julia  lived  happy  and  prosperous  with 
her  James  and  her  Jimmie. 

The  Chicago  stage  of  the  Plumstead-Atherleys'  exist- 
ence went  on  for  four  years  after  tliat  day  of  bitter  mem- 
ory when,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  Camilla,  aged 
twelve,  was  shown  into  the  imposing  New  York  parlour 
of  Miss  Holroyd's  school. 

Two  other  victims  were  already  waiting  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  Principal.  One  girl,  several  years  older  than 
Camilla,  red-haired,  plump,  satisfied.  The  mother,  a 
pleasant  lady  dressed  in  dark  blue  grenadine,  was  trying 
to  reassure  the  younger  girl—"  Now,  Jessica  dar- 
ling .  .  .!"    Jessica  looked  about  ten,  but  turned  out 
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to  be  several  months  older  than  Camilla.  She  was  thin 
and  dark  and  plain,  but  intelligent-looking,  in  spite  of 
the  disadvantage  at  which  she  was  lirst  seen— .sultbing, 
with  u  suffocated  sound,  and  a  convulsive  movement  that 
set  her  black  pigtail  bobbing.  Instead  of  sitting  down 
with  a  dull  acceptance  of  her  doom,  Jessica  had  planked 
herself  in  front  of  her  mother,  as  much  as  to  say: 
"Look  on  this  misery  unmoved  if  you  can!" 

p]veryb(»(ly  turned  at  the  opening  of  the  door.  At 
sight  of  the  IVincipal.  Jessica  gave  a  despairing  gulp  and 
precipitated  herself  on  to  her  mother's  shoulder. 

Miss  Holroyd  cai...  forward  smiling  .sedately.  She 
was  tall  and  elegant-looking.  Her  black  silk  Vustled. 
Her  dark  hair  was  mathematically  waved  and  parted. 
A  gold-rimmed  eyeglass  sat  on  her  nose.  The  faint  de- 
pression midway  of  that  feature  was  atoned  for  by  the 
energy  and  air  of  intention  imparted  by  a  delicately 
squared  tip. 

She  had  welcomed  the  two  parties  exactly  as  though 
no  one  there  had  greeted  her  with  a  gulp  of  loathing,  as 
though  no  heart-strings  were  being  silently  torn,  no  jjig- 
tail  made  to  jump  with  grief. 

After  shaking  hands  all  round,  Miss  Holroyd  talked 
to  the  mothers  with  a  pleasant  tinnnoss. 

The  youngest  pupil,  whom  clearly  little  escaped,  ap- 
peared to  learn  on  the  spot  some  new  lesson.  Whether 
the  lesson  was  fortitude,  or  whether  it  was  despair  of 
black  silk  ladies  with  squared  tips  to  their  noses,  the 
child  ceased  crying.  She  even  smiled  in  a  woebegone 
fashion  as  the  blue  grenadine  mother  took  her  leave. 

Mrs.  Charlton,  after  a  long  silent  embrace  of  her  child, 
did  the  same. 

And  Camilla  gave  no  sign. 

The  Principal  smiled  an  eyeglass  smile.  She  said 
something  about  Miss  Dace  cominc  for  them,  as  she  hur- 
riedly followed  ]Mrs.  Charlton  from  the  room. 

The  two  younger  girls  sat  there. 
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The  older  one  stood  looking  out  of  the  window.  No- 
body caine. 

It  didn't  matter.  Nothing  mattered  now.  Camilla, 
dry-eyed,  composed-looking,',  sat  nursing  such  aches  and 
agonies  as  made,  in  sum,  a  secret  oomfort:  "I  shall  die 
of  it,  so  I  shan't  have  to  try  to  bear  it  long." 

With  the  removal  of  Miss  Ilolroyd's  calming  presence 
the  younger  child  began,  b*ss  demonstratively,  but  with 
more  moisture,  to  weep  again. 

"Listen  here,  Jessica,"  said  her  sister,  ".suppose  I  go 
and  see — ' ' 

' '  Dud-don 't  you  dud-dare  to  leave  me ! "  said  Jessica 
with  a  fresh  outburst. 

"Oh,  dud-do  dud-dry  up!"  The  big  girl  was  losing 
patience.  "If — "  she  glanced  with  disfavour  at  the 
plain,  distinctly  impish-looking  Jessica — "if  you  could 
see  yourself,  you  'd  at  least  wipe  your  face. " 

"I've  used  up  all  my — " 

The  older  girl  didn't  hear,  she  was  craning  her  neck 
out  of  the  window  again.  * '  "Will  you  have  mine  ? ' '  whis- 
pered Camilla  shyly. 

"What  a  pup-pretty  handkerchief!" 

"Oh,  keep  it  then." 

"What's  your  name!" 

Camilla  told  her. 

"fSot  any  fuf- friends  here?" 

"Yes,  .Miss  Mary  Sambourne." 

"But  she's  a  big  girl." 

"Yes." 

"You  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  big  girls." 

"Shan't  I?"  said  Camilla. 

"No,"  said  the  other  with  unexpected  firmness. 
"They — "  she  turned  her  red  eyes  on  her  sister's  back, 
"they  think  they're  some  punkins." 

Both  sisters  looked  round  as  the  door  opened  again. 
The  elder  called  out  an  animated  "Hello!" 

The  tall  young  lady  coming  in  said,  without  enthus- 
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iasin,  "Why,  Cora  Swazey,  is  that  you!"  and  it  was  Mary 
Sambourne  standing  there,  looking  most  beautiful  as 
well  as  terribly  stylish,  in  a  trailing  skirt  of  ''maeca- 
roon"  silk  and  a  little  hat  made  entirely  of  crush  tea- 
roses.  She  came  over  to  Camilla  and  kissed  her  in  the 
friendliest  way.  Siie  asked  about  Julia,,  and  considered 
it  a  pity  that  Lucy  couldn't  have  come  to  New  York,  in- 
stead of  sending  for  Mrs.  Charlton  all  the  way  to  Cali- 
fornia. Then  she  interrupted  herself  to  announce  to 
the  world  in  general,  that  Miss  Dace  was  showing  a  new 
mother  round.  She  wouldn't  be  long  now.  "l>ut  Mrs. 
Charlton  thought  maybe  you'd  rather  have  me  than  a 
teacher—?" 

"Yes,"  said  Camilla,  rising  dully. 

But  they  didn't  get  away  at  once.  The  Swazey  girls 
stood  talking  to  Miss  Hilary,  or  rather  Cora  Swa/ey,  the 
red-haired  older  girl,  did;  older,  but  not  of  the  great  age 
of  Miss  :\Iary.  Had  the  Browns  got  back?  Did  ^.ss 
Mary  know  what  the  new  French  teacher  was  like  .'  Had 
she  heard  if  they  were  to  go  on  with  the  opera  parties 
this  year? 

Tliey  were  near  the  door  now,  but  Cora  Swazey  insiiui- 
ated  herself  in  front  of  :\Iiss  Mary:  "One  thing  I  shall 
die  if  I  don 't  know.     How 's  Leroy  ? ' ' 

' '  Leroy  ?     Oh  !  he 's  going  on  just  the  same. ' ' 

"I  know  better  than  that." 

Mary  Sambourne  wasn't  smiling  any  more  as  she  stood 
there  arrested,  although  Cora  wasn't  any  longer  in  the 
way.  It  seemed  to  be  :\liss  Mary's  turn  to  put  up  a  ques- 
tion.    AVhat  had  Cora  been  hearing  about  Leroy? 

"Not  a  thing!"  the  red-haired  girl  !;uighed.  "Only 
whenever  T  do  hear  anything  about  that  person— it's  dead 
sure  to  be  something  new." 

"Oh !" — and  Miss  ^lary  smiled,  too,  as  if  she  were  re- 
lieved.    "Well.  I  can't  stop  now—" 

TTp  two  of  the  longest  nights  of  stairs  Camilla's  feet 
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had  ever  trod.  The  room  she  was  taken  into  was  good- 
sized,  but  rather  crowded  with  small  beds.  At  the  foot 
oi'  each  one,  a  chest  of  drawers. 

''This  will  be  yours.     Now  come  and  see  my  room." 

^liss  Mar^  must  be  lovid  for  ever  for  sparing  Camilla 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  betraying  her  total  extinc- 
tion of  voice.  ]Miss  Sambourne  went  on  to  explain  that 
being  now  a  parlour  boarder  and  only  staying  on  because 
the  family  were  still  abroad,  she  had  a  room  to  herself. 
Camilla  was  taken  there  and  put  in  a  little  chair  by  the 
bed  screen.  She  was  allowed  to  sit  and  cry  quietly. 
Miss  ]\Iary,  with  her  back  considerately  turned  on  the 
visitor,  took  off  the  crush-rose  hat  and  tried  it  on  at  a 
different  angle.  Then,  as  the  silent  flow-over  by  the 
screen  appeared  to  be  impossible  to  arrest  as  yet,  Miss 
Mary  took  her  hair  down  and  did  it  all  over 
again. 

A  deep  seiu  f  gratitude  made  Camilla  check  her  tears 
at  the  first  possible  moiiKMit.  When  she  had  wiped  her 
eyes  she  noticed  the  shiiung  of  some  silver  photograph 
frames  on  ]\Iiss  Mary's  dressing-table.  She  drew  nesif  on 
pretence  of  looking  at  the  pictures — really  to  advertise 
the  fact :  You  needn't  go  on  doing  your  hair  any  more, 
kind  ^liss  ]\Iarv,  I  am  restored  as  much  as  I  ever  shall 
be.  * 

"\Mio  is  that  ?"  said  Camilla  in  a  much-veiled  voice. 

"lie  is  a  cousin  of  mine." 

"And  this?" 

"The  same  one — older." 

"Why.  they're  all  the  same!" 

"Yes— all  the  same." 

"He's  handsome,"  said  Camilla  in  a  hopeless  v    ^e. 

"Yes,  and  doesn't  he  know  it!"  laughed  Miss  ]\i?ry. 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Camilla  heavily,  "how  he  can  help 
knowing  it." 

"Come  now,  T'll  help  you  to  unpack  your  wa.shinar 
things." 
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If  only  it  could  have  gone  on.  But  Camilla's  inter- 
course was  chiefly,  as  Jessica  had  forewarned,  with  the 
lesser  beings  of  the  lower  grades. 

The  never-to-be-forgotten  misery  of  that  first  night 
came  back,  along  with  a  warm  city  smell  that  drifted 
through  open  dormitory  windows.  No  breath  of  the 
Gulf  breeze  that  visited  Charlton  Hill. 

Oh,  Charlton  Hill ! 

The  dormitory  was  full  of  the  voices  of  girls  who  could 
laugh  at  leaving  home.  Camilla  went  to  the  nearer  win- 
dow. Slie  put  her  head  behind  the  blind  and  wept. 
.^lilli(ms  of  lights  in  a  tall,  overbeanng  building  opposite, 
added  poigimntly  for  some  reason  to  her  sense  of  the 
vastness  of  the  world,  and  her  ovati  ever  diminishing  per- 
sonality. She  was  so  shrunken  and  negligible  that  if 
she  were  to  drop  through  the  window  into  the  dark  court 
below,  not  a  soul  would  miss  her. 

The  only  reason  they  were  aware  of  her  now  was  be- 
cause she  hadn't  jumped  into  the  court. 

"Who  is  that  staring  out  of  the  window  instead  of 
getting  herself  undressed?" 

She  had  lost  everj-thing—even  her  name. 
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SCHOOL  was  a  place  where  what  you  chiefly  learned 
was  this  misery  of  home-sickuess. 
Not  that  Camilla  disliked  New  York,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  wasn't  Florida.  And  she  didn't  actively  dis- 
like school,  except  for  its  failure  to  be  home.  In  spite 
of  Jessica's  kind  attentions,  this  nostalgia  for  the  "old 
Home  Place,"  as  the  darkies  called  it,  became  so  acute 
as  to  culminate  in  physical  illness.  Camilla  Charlton 
was  put  to  bed  and  tended  for  intermittent  fever,  though 
one  form  of  her  fever  showed  no  intermittency. 

One  God-given  day  in  late  October  Mrs.  Charlton— 
indefatigable  traveller— reappeared  and  took  the  girl 
home. 

Before  ever  she  reached  Grandfather  Charlton's,  at 
mere  sight  of  the  Georgia  pine  barrens,  behold  Camilla 
smiling,  free  from  fever,  hungry  for  food. 

After  a  fortnight  she  was  mercilessly  restored  to  Miss 
Holroyd's,  to  be  greeted  by  Jessica  with  more  alacrity 
than  sympathy:  "Everybody  will  always  know,  after 
this,  however  diseased  and  dying  you  look,  that  you're 
only  just  being  a  baby  and  don 't  want  an  earthly  thing 
but  to  go  home. ' ' 

Attacks  of  the  malady  continued  at  increasing  inter- 
vals, till  the  new  sun  rose  on  Camilla's  horizon.  A  little 
this  side  of  the  great  Dawning,  a  bridge  over  that  gulf  of 
night  as  well  as  a  factor  in  development,  was  Jessica 
Swazey. 

Of  the  knowledge  accjuired  in  those  first  years  at  school 
Camilla  owed  as  much  to  Jessica  as  to  any  teacher  on 
Miss  Holroyd's  highly  accomplished  staff. 

]\Iany  of  Jessica's  revelations  were  nothing  short  of 
breath-taking.  Among  the  lesser,  but  bewildering  pieces 
of  information,  the  fact  that  Cora's  mother  wasn't  the 
Mrs.  Swazey  who  had  brought  the  girls  to  school.    That 
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was  Jessica's  mamma.  Cora's— oh!  quite  a  different 
person.  So  ditl'erent  as  to  be  dead.  Moreover,  aud  this 
tied  the  har.iest  knot  of  all  in  the  tangle,  Jessica's  father 
had  gone  away  and  left  his  second  wife— the  blue  grena- 
dine mother— and  married  another  lady.  One  of  delicacy 
Ca.iiilla  forbore  to  say  what  she  thought  of  such  a  father. 
Hut  she  felt  safe  in  saying  that  the  supplanting  third 
wife  iiuist  be  very  horrid. 

"Horrid?     Not  at  all.     She  was  awfully  nice." 
"You  don't  know  her!"  gasped  Camilla. 
' '  Know  her  ?     I  should  just  about  guess  I  do !     I  spend 
six  weeks  with  father  and  her  every  year.     It  was  set- 
tled like  111  at  at  the  trial." 

Then  all  the  details  of  that  trial— which  had  taken 
place  when  Miss  Jessica  was  eight— no  siiigle  unsavoury 
fact  of  which  had  escaped  the  servants,  or  the  child  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  Looking  back,  Camilla  was  struck 
with  fresh  amazement  to  think  that  any  one  who  showed 
herself  so  childish  in  many  ways  as  the  Jessica  of  that 
period,  should  yet  have  understood  the  implications  in 
the  divorce  court  story  which  the  little  girl  told  quite 
horribly  well.  She  narrated  the  exciting  history,  ostensi- 
bly, as  "a  proof  of  confidence;  though  that  was  not  to  say 
she' hadn't  done  this  before,  and  wouldn't  do  so  again. 
But  no  oue  had  been,  or  was  likely  to  be,  as  ungrateful  as 

Camilla. 

"Don't  tell  me  any  more,  Jessica." 

"Why?" 

"It's  too  hideous." 

Hideous,  indeed!  "Exciting,"  other  confidants  had 
found  it.  Besides,  the  world  was  like  that  and  it  was 
just  as  well  to  know. 

Against  this  view  of  life  Camilla— strangely,  for  so 
contained  a  little  person— protested  with  an  earnestness 
that  bordered  upon  passion.  She  actually  found  her 
tongue,  the  dumb  creature!  And  tn  show  tb:\t  shp,  ton, 
"knew  things,"  she  told  Jessica  that  the  first  Mrs.  Sam- 
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bourne,  Miss  Mary's  and  Willis's  mother,  wasn't  dead  as 
Camilla  bad  always  supposed  up  to  a  few  months  ago. 
Miss  Mary's  mother  and  a  younger  brother  and  sister 
lived  abroad  somewhere. 

Not  married  again? 

Oh !  no.  But  away  like  that — dead  to  everybody.  It 
was  a  dark  secret.  It  waa  ignored.  It  was,  if  not  a 
disgrace,  so  deep  a  sorrow  that  it  couldn't  even  be  whis- 
pered down  in  Florida.  Camilla  had  heard  that  one  of 
the  cardinal  diU'erences  between  the  darkies  and  the 
wliites,  was  in  this  wliat  she  called  "the  for  ever  and 
everness"  of  marriage.  She  was  sur'  that  in  the  South 
this  changing  about  of  Inisbands  and  wives  was  as  rare 
among  white  people  as  murder.  Oh !  it  was  rarer  thac 
murder,  she  decided. 

'Well,  it  isn't  in  New  York,  nor  Buffalo,  nor  Wash- 
ington, nor  any  place  I've  ever  been  in,"  said  the  experi- 
enced observer  of  twelve.  Divorce  had  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  Jessica  insisted,  secretly  enjoying  her  role  of 
Master  of  the  Life  Show,  whose  part  it  was  to  open  the 
door  on  mysteries  and  marvels.  "I've  noticed  people 
are  often  better  apart. ' ' 

"It's  never  like  that  down  in  Florida!"  Camilla 
stuck  to  it.  She  had  examples.  "Sister  Julia  and 
Si.ster — well,  Lucy  and  Julia,"  she  amended.  For  she 
had  already  been  mocked  at  for  referring  to  those  ac- 
knowleged  heroines  in  the  fashion  adopted  by  Southern 
families.  The  astute  pair  had  apparently  never  be- 
trayed their  country  manners.  At  home  they  not  only 
addressed  each  other  in  that  way,  they  even  said  "Sister" 
Camilla,  which  to  be  sure  was  taken  as  a  grace.  But 
for  her  to  call  her  older  sisters  by  their  Christian  names 
without  prefix  would  have  earned  a  small  cuff  and  a 
"Mind  your  manners,  brat!"  But  New  York  was  a 
queer  place,  and  so — "Julia  and  Lucy  and  their  hus- 
bands ^in  always  c.".rf  fnr  one  another." 

"Give  'em  time,"  returned  the  misogynist. 
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Time!  If  time  was  the  proof  Jessica  needed,  let  her 
take  Mrs  (Jeorge  Charlton  for  au  example.  The  great- 
est trouble  of  that  lady's  life  had  been  the  need  to  divide 
herself  between  the  husband  who  had  to  be  in  New  York, 
and  the  child  who  used  not  to  be  able  to  live  in  the  North. 
"Well,  your  father,"  said  the  incorrigible  Jessica, 
' '  wasn  't  he  pleased  enough  ? "  ^    ^  ^ 

' '  How  horrid  you  are !    Father  perfectly  hated  it. 
Jessica  was  enjoying  herself.     It  was  usually  very  hard 
to  Avork  Camilla  up.     She  was  "sure  enough"  worked 
up  over  what,  as  seen  by  the  eerie-eyed  Jessica,  was  a 
common-place.    Jessica  regarded  judicially  the  next  wit- 
ness on  Camilla's  side.     If  it  was  a  question  of  still 
more  ' '  time, ' '  there  was  Grandfather  Charlton !     He  had 
cared  more  about  his  wife  than  he  cared  about  his  sons, 
more  than  he  cared  about  anybody.    The  old  coloured 
people  about  the  place  who  had  come  down  from  South 
Carolina  with  grandfather  and  grandmother  when  they 
were  all  young,  the  people  who  knew  them  longest  and 
best— like  Aunt  Keziah  the  cook  (who  was  a  little  of 
everything  besides)— they  one  and  all  said  grandfather 
never  even  used  "wrong  words"  before  his  wife.     That 
showed'     And  he  never  was  so  "tempery"  with  other 
people  before  he  lost  her.     She'd  been  dead  for  ages 
and  ages,  and  to  this  day  when  grandfather  spoke  of  her 
his  voice  would  grow  softer  r.nd  his  face  gentle. 

This  was  all  truly  reported.  But  there  were  other 
tales  current,  too,  of  grandfather's  violence  towards  his 
wife—wicked  stories  got  up  by  his  enemies,  of  high  words 
and  door-slammings;  but  as  Camilla  never  had  believed 
a  word  of  this  herself,  she  naturally  did  not  feel  called 
on  to  darken  counsel  by  giving  fresh  currency  to  dying 
scandal.  As  a  crowning  piece  of  evidence,  she  told  how, 
though  luT  robust  sisters  had  been  robustly  spanked  for 
their'"  misdeeds,  she  herself  had  never  suffered  chastise- 
ment but  once.  And  that  had  been  when  granciiati.cr 
had  roared  at  her  and  cuffed  her  soundly  for  breaking  a 
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little  cracked  china  box  which  grandmother  had  had 
when  she  was  a  child.  Camilla  had  dropped  the  poor  old 
box,  "Smashed  it  to  siuithereeus ! "  he  said,  raging. 
But  he  got  down  on  his  marrow  bones — wouldn't  let  any- 
body else  come  near — and  he  gathered  up  the  pieces  and 
with  incredible  labour  he  fitted  and  glued  the  wreckage 
all  together  (except  in  one  impossible  place)  and  put  the 
box  back  again  in  the  post  of  honour  on  his  writing  table. 
"And  there  was  Great  Aun'  Loring.  1  never  knew  till 
I  was  home  this  time  why  she  was  always  lying  there,  and 
looking  out  over  the  hedge  towards  the  honeysuckle 
mound.  It  vas  because  her  husband  died  of  a  strange 
new  complaint,  and  the  doctors  were  crazy  to  cut  him 
up  and  see  what  it  could  be.  Of  course  Aunt  Loring 
prevented  anything  so  horrible.  The  doctors  were  furi- 
ous. And  Aunt  Loring  was  afraid  they'd  dig  up  the 
body  and  steal  Uncle  Matthew.  So  she  wouldn't  let  him 
be  buried  in  the  graveyard  down  at  the  church.  That 
was  a  mile  away  and  very  lonely.  When  grandfather 
came  back  from  the  war,  he  found  a  burying  ground 
much  nearer  the  house  than  he  would  ever  have  allowed, 
and  Aunt  Loring  very  ill  and  moved  down  into  the  big 
west  room  so  that  she  could  "keep  watch."  Camilla's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  said:  "Aunt  Loring  kept 
watch  over  Uncle  Matthew  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
And  she's  keeping  watch  yet." 


Before  the  term  was  half  finished  they  began,  as  peo- 
ple do  at  school,  to  count  the  time  till  holidays. 

"Perhaps  we'll  be  travelling  part  of  the  way  to- 
gether," Camilla  suggested. 

"Oh  !  but  I'm  not  going  to  Washington,"  said  Jessica. 
"I'm  going  to  spend  Christmas  at  Buffalo  with  my  other 
mother." 

Her  other  mother ! 

' "  How  dreadful  for  you  !  Do  they  mak<  you  go,  puur 
Jessica  ? ' ' 
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"  'Dreadful!'    Not  at  all." 

"You  are  brave — poor  Jessica!" 

"Why  do  you  keep  ou  'pooring'  me?"  the  eerie  blue 
eyes  were  narrowed  suspiciously. 

Cauiilia  considered.  "Do  you— do  you  have  to  kiss 
her?" 

"Of  course  1  kiss  her." 

"If  it  was  me,"  said  Camilla  solemnly,  "I'd  die  first!" 

"Oh :  as  far  as  that  goes,  heaps  of  girls  have  divorced 
fatliers  and  mothers.  Why,  in  this  very  school  ..." 
And  more  stories. 

"  1  don 't  understand, ' '  Camilla  kept  saying.  ' '  Why  did 
they  marry  if  they  didn't  care  about  each  other?" 

"Oh,  y(m  arc  dull!  I  suppose  it's  being  brought  up 
like  that." 

"Like  what?" 

"Why,  in  the  backwoods."  The  impish  face  was  far 
from  unfriendly.  It  seemed  to  say:  she  is  a  funny  girl, 
this  Camilla  Charlton,  but  on  some  grounds  not  such  a 
bad  "best  friend." 

She  was  quite  ready  to  give  you  her  pink  hair-ribbons 
and  her  little  four-leaf  clover  pin.  She  heard  you  your 
lessons;  and  no  amount  of  skilful  cross-examination  by 
the  hated  and  feared  Miss  Dace  would  induce  Camilla  to 
"tell  on"  the  girl  who  smuggled  fruit  cake  into  bed,  and 
smuggled  notes  out  to  various  "boys."  Miss  Jessica  al- 
ready had  two  devoted  beaux— and  one  glorious  un- 
attainable idol. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Camilla  to  turn  from  revelations  of  a 
disquieting  nature  to  that  cor  mon  and  absorbing  pre- 
occupation of  Miss  Ilolroyd's  young  ladies  at  the  epoch 
in  question. 

Jessica  had  already  explained  that  it  wasn't  any  objec- 
tion to  Ca'T>illa,  personally,  that  made  Cora  and  one  or 
other  of  the  big  girls,  suddenly  break  off  in  the  middle  of 
animated  conversation  and  walk  away  with  heads  to- 
gether and  lowered  voices.    "They  think  I  don't  know 
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what  they're  talking  about!"  Miss  Jessica  jeered  at 
their  backs. 

"And  do  you?" 

"Well,  of  course.    They're  talking  about  Leroy." 

"And  who  is  Leroy?" 

"Mary  Sambourue's  cousin.  Everybody  in  this  school 
talks  about  Leroy." 

Camilla  asked  how  Cora  and  the  other  girls  had  come 
to  know  him. 

"They  don't  know  him  exactly.  But  they've  seen 
masses  of  pictures  of  him,  and  one  Sunday  he  called  for 
Miss  Mary — Julie  Koper  fell  over  the  banisters  as  she 
was  watching  him  go  out  the  front  door.  He  was  splen- 
did." Jessica  described  him.  There  were  other  boys 
of  varying  claims,  but  none  so  "splendid,"  according  to 
Jessica,  as  Mary  Sambourne's  cousin. 

For  two  years,  from  the  time  Mary  Sambourne  was 
fifteen  till  she  was  seventeen,  she  had  spent  most  of  the 
holidays  with  her  Tronholme  cousins,  either  at  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  house  the  girls  all  knew  the  outside  of  so 
intimately,  or  up  at  Vandewaters  Landing,  the  place  qn 
the  Hudson.  In  either  setting  the  picture  of  Leroy  shone 
with  an  exceeding  lustre.  After  every  holiday  Miss 
Mary  brought  back  a  fresh  crop  of  sayings ;  of  slang ;  of 
"ways"  which  were  instantly  recognized  as  Leroy-isms 
and  as  instantly  adopted  by  the  school.  For  instance, 
there  was  that  moment  during  Leroy  "s  teens  when  the 
word  that  fitted  surprise,  admiration,  every  emergency 
life  offered,  and  every  passion  the  heart  can  know,  was 
best  expressed  by  "Geewhillikins!"  That  year  it  hailed 
Geewhillikins  in  Miss  Ilolroyd's  school. 

There  was  a  story  current  of  a  new  girl  who  had  stared 
round  on  her  companions  at  the  first  recess  and  said: 
"If  it  wasn't  impossible,  I'd  think  a  boy  I  know  had 
been  to  this  school." 
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MISS  MARY  won  immense  popularity  by  not  be- 
ing the  least  bit  selHsh  about  Leroy.  Although 
naturally  she  only  condescended  to  tell  big  girls 
about  her  cousin,  the  news  would  -adually  filter  through 
the  different  academic  layers,  ti.i  even  Jessica — particu- 
larly Jessica — had  ever  fresh  incentive  for  being  what 
they  called  "perfectly  wild  about  him."  Who  wouldn't 
— however  tame  naturally — be  wild  about  such  a  person? 

You  "placed"  him  but  poorly  by  saying  he  was  at 
Yale  College,  indeed!  When  Leroy  wasn't  skating,  or 
sailing  his  boat,  or  singing  absurd  songs,  he  was  dancing 
like  an  angel,  or  riding  like  fifty  thousand  devils.  To 
crown  all,  he  was  the  awfuUest  flirt,  and  broke  more 
hearts — ! 

Upon  Miss  Mary's  return  after  the  Christmas  holidays 
of  Camilla's  first  year  at  school,  she  brought  grave  news. 
Leroy *s  family  were  anxio.  about  him.  There  was  a 
I'umour  that  he  was  getting  himself  mixed  up  with  Isa- 
belle  Mercereau  of  the  Opera  Comique.  Now,  Isabelle, 
to  judge  from  her  picture,  or  her  pictures  rather,  in  the 
papers,  was  a  person  any  young  gentleman  of  taste  might 
run  a  risk  of  being  mixed  up  with — if  he  had  the  chance, 

Leroy 's  dangers,  and  his  fascinations,  were  endlessly 
discussed  by  the  school.  The  anxiety  of  young  Tren- 
holme's  family  was  as  nought  in  comparison  with  the 
anxiety  of  ^liss  Ilolroyd's  young  ladies. 

With  one  exception.  And  the  reason  there  was  a  sin- 
gle exception  was  that  one  Saturday  afternoon  in  early 
spring,  as  the  pupils  were  walking  sedately  two  by  two, 
with  the  French  mistress  and  Miss  Dace,  at  the  head  of 
fVjp  o()]iirjriri  tjn  oxtraordinarv  thing  ha'ipened.  A  oounle 
of  young  gentlemen  on  horseback  passed  the  pedestrians. 
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One  of  the  riders — the  one  specially  noticed — was  fair 
aud  bailing  and  "outragfous-lookinj?, "  as  the  young 
ladies  afterwards  agreed.  He  was  the  one  who  took  off 
his  cap  to  Miss  Mary. 

"Leroy ! — It's  Leroy  1"  the  word  tiew  electric  down  the 
ranks.  Every  one  recogni/ed  the  face  made  lainiliar  by 
Miss  Mary's  photographs,  and  every  one  said  that  lie  was 
much,  much  nioi'*  fasci  iting  ui  the  flesh,  with  the  sun 
striking  blue  flashes  oui  of  his  eyc^.  and  lighting  up  a 
smile  which  no  young  kdy  could  expeet  to  be  proof 
against.  Two  of  the  three  girls  who  broke  all  rules  by 
looking  round  iter  he  pass<d,  declared  that  he  had 
turned  in  his  s  id  Me  and  was  staring  back.  And  ainilin^ 
— oh !  in  a  most  marked  way.  Didn  't  that  prove  there 
was  nothing  serious  in  the  Mercereau  affair?- -in  spite  of 
Miss  Mary\  saying  she  was  afraid  he  did  it — (namely, 
the  turning  round  and  smiling) — .solely  and  simply  to 
annoy  the  old  cats.  The  old  cats  being  those  admirable 
and  accomplished  la<lies  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  about  the  incident  was  tha 
Camilla  Charlton  was  one  of  those  who  broke  the  looking- 
round  rule.     Camilla !     The  measure  of  the  ch-gn  (i  to 
which  this  was  held  to  be  unlike  her,  may  be  gat  I    red 
from  the  fact  that  she  wasn't  even  among  those  repri 
manded.    It  could  only  have  been  inadvertence. 

After  that  P"'irst  iMeeting,  as  she  called  it  to  herself, 
Camilla  had  no  fear  that  this  young  god  would  con- 
descend to  "mix  himself  up"  with  any  undesirable 
person. 

She  would  steal  into  Miss  Mary's  room,  when  the  par- 
lour boarder  was  in  the  parlour  practising,  and  at  first 
glimpse  of  the  picture  in  the  tarnished  silver  frame, 
Camilla's  heart  would  lea})  up  in  hnr  breast  as  though 
here  and  now  was  the  Second  Meeting.  She  would  stand 
there  meeting  the  pictured  gaze,  till  emotion  made  her 
siddv.  She  would  lean  asrainst  the  foot  of  Miss  Marv's 
bed,  a  moment.     Presently  she  would  go  to  the  door  and 
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listen.  If  all  was  well,  she  would  come  softly  buck, 
brin^iii}^  the  solitary  chair.  She  would  sit  down  before 
the  face  with  hands  clasped,  and  breath  fluttering  out  of 
parteil  lips. 

One  day  she  arrived  at  the  shrine  with  an  old  kid  glove. 
She  dipped  it  into  Miss  Mary's  ivory  powder  box  and 
fell  to  polishing  the  silver  frame  of  the  picture  she  loved 
the  best. 

Miss  Mary  noticed  the  renewed  brightness. 

Camilla  was  stricken  with  terror  of  the  need  to  con- 
fess. Her  face  would  have  saved  her  the  trouble,  had 
Miss  Mary  happened  to  look  at  it.  Hut  Miss  Mary 
thanked  the  chambermaid  and  tipped  her. 

Miss  Mary  had  been  invited  to  spend  Easter  at  Grand- 
father Charlton's.  She  and  Camilla  were  going  down 
together. 

One  day  she  came  in  and  surprised  Camilla,  standing 
in  front  of  the  dressing  table  quite  lost  to  caution,  hypno- 
tized by  long  staring  at  the  pictures. 

Miss  Mary  put  her  arm  round  the  girl.  "What  do  you 
think  your  family  would  .say  if  1  made  Leroy  come  down 
for  the  holidays?" 

To  have  Leroy  at  home ! 

The  prospect  shimmered  and  shone. 

Camilla  wrote  a  pretty  letter  to  her  grandfather,  set- 
ting out  the  young  man's  claims  to  consideration,  chief 
among  these  being  his  horsemanship.  That  would  "get 
grandfather."  To  her  mother  she  represented  the 
scheme  as  "a  return  to  Mi.ss  Mary  for  being  .so  kind  to 
me.  Leroy  is  her  favourite  relation  and  she  says  he 
needs  a  change  badly. ' ' 

The  letters  went  off  on  a  Saturday.  Camilla  hardly 
slept  that  night  for  excitement.  Leroy  Trenholme  at 
Charltons !  She  saw  herself  going  about  with  him,  show- 
ing him  all  the  "special"  places — sharing  things  that 
never  y^t  bad  been  shared  with  any  one.  She  saw  him 
coming  to  love  everything,  in  that  dear  place — including 
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Camilla.  Oh,  specially  Camilla!  And  would  lie  tell  her 
so,  up  on  top  of  the  house,  some  evening  by  starlight? 
Or  would  it  be  iu  the  pine  woods  some  morning  alter 
rain?  Or  down  by  the  spring  wlien  the  sunset  had  hunii 
that  ciutain  of  vermilion  behind  the  live  oaks?  Yes, 
there  ...  the  Spring  Wood  at  that  hour  was  magical, 
like  Leroy  himself.  She  remembered  how  .luiokly  after 
the  curtain's  naming  it  turned  to  purple  and  to  grey. 
Then  .  .  .  the  all-enfolding  dusk. 

She  and  Leroy — 

Her  heart  beat  as  wildly  in  the  dark  of  the  dormitory 
as  though  she  were  down  in  the  dark  at  the  spring  with 
Leroy. 

She  could  feel  him  ki.ssing  her,  and  saying:  "No  one 
must  know.  They'd  say  you  were  too  younjr.  But  I'll 
wait  for  yon." 

Saturday,  that  was. 

A  Sunday  of  shining  dreams,  and  then  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  black  Monday,  when  the  silver-framed  pho- 
tograph, and  all  the  others,  vanished  from  Miss  Mary'-; 
dressing  table. 

The  emptiness!  Intolerable,  yet  necessary  to  be  en- 
dured, like  death.  Yes,  it  was  as  if  Leroy  Trenholme 
had  died. 

Practically  he  had,  according  to  Miss  Mary. 

The  papers  of  that  day  were  full  of  it. 

Leroy  had  run  away  with  Isabelle  Mereereau.  Sailed 
away  with  her,  rather. 

There  was  a  pi(;ture  of  the  yacht.  The  aching  mind 
supplied  two  figures  to  the  empty  deck.  Leroy  and  the 
Siren  Singer,  in  each  other's  arms. 

Before  taking  flight  the  leading  lady  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Opt^ra  Comi<|ue  had  admitted  a  secret  marriage  be- 
tween her.self  and  the  younger  son  of  the  multi-million- 
aire James  Trenholme.  There  were  interviews,  columns 
long,  with  the  friend  to  whom  the  aforesaid  admission 
had  been  made— pictures  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
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— of  their  respective  homes  and  of  Miss  Mereereau's 
favourite  roles,  of  her  cats,  of  Leroy's  relations. 

The  evenini,'  papers  printed  feeble  denials  of  the  s.ory. 

The  young  min's  father  had  said  with  icy  anger: 
"There  is  nothing  in  it." 

The  answer  to  that  came  from  the  Impresario  at  the 
Opera  Comicjue.  If  nothing  more,  there  was  a  lawsuit 
in  it.  Miss  Mercereau  had  committed  a  breach  of  con- 
tract. She  herself  was  bankrupt.  The  young  gentleman 
who  had  called  the  new  tune,  must  pay  the  Piper. 

"lie  is  a  minor,"  the  Trenholmes'  lawyer  had  replied. 

"He  is  the  lady's  husband!"  blared  back  the  im- 
presario as  with  every  brazen  instrument  in  his  famous 
band.  Friedrich  Weinberg  didn't  care  whether  the 
damages  were  paid  by  young  Trenholme,  or  by  young 
Trenholme  s  father — just  so  they  were  paid. 

The  wrangle  went  on  .  .  .  with  a  minimum  of  aid 
from  .lames  Trenholr.e. 

For  days  tlu-  story  and  its  ramifications,  occupied  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York  dailies. 

Meanwhile  the  disturbing  pair  had  melted  into  the 
horizon  that  spans  the  southern  seas. 


The  misery  of  those  daj's  was  a  worse  thing  than 
iioraesickness.  During  that  other  gritf  of  parting,  you 
knew  all  that  your  torn  heart  had  clung  to,  was  still 
there.  You  would  go  back  to  it  one  day.  But  here  was 
loss  utter,  final.  Loss  to  both,  she  told  hei-self.  The  glo- 
rious Leroy  had  thrown  himself  away.  He  had  thrown 
h(r  away.  She.  Camilla  Charlton,  was  a  mere  husk  on 
the  rubliibli  heap  of  the  world.  And  this  wa.s  how  it  was 
to  end. 

She  w'.s  far  too  prnfonnrlly  absorbed  in  contemplation 
of  her  own  tragedy  to  think  of  what  this  event  might 
iiiean  lo  others.  Mi.ss  Mary's  suddon  decisioji  that  she'd 
had  enouffh  of  narlour-boarderinsr  scarcely  mattpred  Ht 
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all.  After  th  -er  frames  had  gone,  it  mattered  less 
than  little,  th-'t  Miss  Mary  should  go  too.  Her  elder 
brother  Willis  came  for  her,  and  they  joined  the  family 
abroad. 


Camilla  had  been  two  years  at  school  when  the  United 
States  battleship  Maine  was  blown  up  in  Havana  Har- 
bour. America  burst  into  a  blaze  of  anger  against  the 
long-suffered  Cuban  chaos.  Nobody  talked  of  anything 
but  war.  Many  who  for  years  had  declaimed  and  writ- 
ten about  the  impregnability  of  the  United  States,  began 
to  explain  how  easily  Spanish  warships  could  bombard 
Atlantic  cities  into  heaps  o'  ruins.  People  sent  their 
silver,  pictures,  and  securities  to  safes  at  inland  places. 
For  months  the  newspapers  had  been  preparing  the  peo- 
ple's mind  for  the  necessity  of  "saving  Cuba." 

Camilla  had  heard  as  little  as  possible  of  the  accounts, 
ghastly  and  ever  ghastlier,  of  General  Weyler's  alleged 
cruelties.  Why  doesn't  America  go  to  the  rescue?  she 
wondered,  weeks  before  the  outrage  on  the  Maine. 

And  now  America  was  going  to  the  rescue. 

Leroy  Trenholme  had  joined  the  First  United  States 
Volunteer  Cavalry. 

Not  one  of  all  the  earlier  accounts,  that  filled  the 
papers,  brought  the  young  lady  confidence  in  our  war 
preparations.  But  with  Leroy  and  the  gallant  Colonel 
Roosevelt — newspapers  put  Roosevelt  first,  not  Camilla 
— with  those  glorious  two,  Rough  Riding  over  wrong, 
Cuba  was  saved.  American  honour  was  saved.  She 
said  rs  much  to  Jessica  under  the  stress  of  unusual  feel- 
ing.    "Oh,  I'm  glad  Isabelle  hasn't  prevented  him!" 

"Isabelle!     What's  she  got  to  say  about  it?" 

"Some  wives — " 

"She  isn't — never  was  his  wife.  You  are  pig-headed 
about  that!" 

It  wris  an  old  controversy.     Cimill.a  knew  that  Isabelle 
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was  ' '  back ' '  and  singing  again.     But  that  didn  't  prove — 
"Of  course  it  does,"  Jessica  said  with  a  wumau-of-tbe- 
world  air. 

Leroy  and  Isabeile  had  returned  from  their  cruise 
after  Miss  Holroyd's  school  broUe  up.  Camilla  had  not 
seen  the  papers  which  chronicled  the  event  and  discussed 
its  general  bearings. 

From  holidays  spent  with  her  father  and  mother  on 
Long  Island  Camilla  came  back,  to  find  that  Jessica  had 
a  new  hero,  who  climbed  mountains.  Heroes  were  plcu- 
tiful  that  season.  Every  separate  group  had  its  own. 
The  man  who  in  his  sole  person  had  been  able  to  focus 
the  admiration  of  the  school,  Leroy  Trenholme,  was  as 
though  he'd  never  been. 


i.,^l 


There  was  no  neglect  of  the  newspapers  that  summer 
of  the  Cuban  campaign.  Every  evening  Camilla  used  to 
walk  to  the  Bay  Cliff  station  of  the  Long  Island  Railway, 
to  meet  her  father  and  to  get  the  evening  extras. 

"Our  boys  are  sliowing  those  fellows!"  he'd  say. 

As  they  walked  home,  she  would  open  a  paper  and 
glances  at  the  headlines.  To  thio  hour  she  could  see  the 
stretch  of  dusty  road  and  the  look  of  the  burnt,  unkempt 
countryside  on  that  August  evening;  still  hear  her 
father's  voice  saying  "More  muddling  in  Washington. 
But  our  boys  down  yonder — theif're  all  right!" — and 
she,  stopping  short  for  a  second  to  stai-e  at  the  opened 
paper — 

"Vfs — "  she  brought  out,  "they  are  all — "  And 
walked  on,  folding  the  headline  out  of  sight.  Had  .Mr. 
and  .Mrs.  Sambourne  eome  her  father  asked?  and  then  he 
talked  about  the  basket  of  fruit  he  was  bringing  back  to 
her  motlier.     It  was  Mrs.  Charlton's  birthday. 

And  all  the  way  Cauiilla  kept  seeing  tlie  little  wooden 
villas,  the  very  air,  painted  over  in  thick  black  letters: 


CAPT.\I\  LEKOY  TREXIIOLME 
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"I'm  sorry  to  say  your  nephew's  been  getting  it,"  vvas 
Mr.  Charlton 's  greeting  to  his  guests.  They  talked  about 
Leroy  for  a  while. 

Then,  like  Miss  Holroyd's  girls,  they  forgot  him! 

After  supper  they  sat  out,  as  usual,  on  the  porch.  The 
ladies,  in  thin  white  musliu,  plied  their  fans  and  talked 
about  Florida;  how  Grandfather  Charlton  was  growing 
more  and  more  impossible  tv.  get  on  with,  and  the  place 
was  going  to  ruin.  Camilla's  father  and  :\Ir.  Sam- 
bourne,  in  pongee  coats,  smoked  ind  talked  about  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  and  the  difference  in  battleships  since  the 
days  of  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor. 

Camilla  leaned  her  head  against  her  mother's  knee  and 
shut  her  eyes.  Leroy  in  agony — with  a  groat  wound  torn 
in  his  side ! 

And  here  was  her  father,  leaving  the  war  to  take  care 
of  itself,  leaving  Leroy  and  asking  about  the  Sambourne 
boys — as  if  they  mattered ! 

Lowe  Sambourne  was  "in  Cuba  too,"  correspondent 
for  a  syndicate  of  Western  papers.  Good  thing  for  Lowe 
to  have  his  mind  taken  off  those  jejune  schemes  of  his 
for  righting  the  universe.  Lowe  had  squandered  a  year 
—"a  whole  year  of  golden  youth,"  said  Lowe's  father, 
honeying  the  phrase,  "investigatinj^  labour  conditions." 
.Air.  Sambourne  dropped  his  indolent  air,  to  say  with 
smiling  briskness,  as  if  it  were  a  joke:  "I  don't  pre- 
tend to  understand  the  modern  young  man.  1  o  you, 
George?— the  man,  I  mean,  who  doesn't  have  to  grub 
for  a  living.  He  seems  to  have  lost— utterly  lost— the — 
what  shall  I  call  it?" — he  waved  a  smooth  white  hand— 
"the  exuberance  of  youth.  The  modern  young  man 
doesn't  run  into  debt  (hasn't  so  much  to  run  in  debt 
for!)  "  he  threw  in  slyly.  "Doesn't  drink— not  as  men 
used  to.  Thinks  about  his  health.  Bad  enough  to  have 
to,  at  fifty !  Imagine  worrj'i->,j:  about  your  health  when 
you're  twent^^  arid  sound  a?  i  bell!" 

"Perhaps  that's  the  only  time  it's  any  good." 
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"But  think  of  what  they  miss,  mau!" 

Camilla's  father  thought  in  silence. 

"No,"  Mr.  iSambourne  went  on,  "the  modem  gilded 
youth  is  beyond  me.  He  often  lives  in  the  slums. 
When  he  doesn't,  he  works.  Pretends  he  likes  it.  There 
was  mv  Harrington,  let  loose  in  Paris.  Entered  at  the 
Beaux  Arts.  And  what  do  you  think  he  did  ?— studied 
architecture!" 

"Wasn't  that  why  he  went?" 

"Lord,  yes!  That's  just  what  I'm  talking  about. 
Thirty  years  ago  he'd  have  uiaiie  architecture  his  excuse 
—and  his  real  pui-suit.  .  .  .  Well,  we  know  what  some 
of  'em  pursued.  Oh!  it  isn't  only  my  boys.  I  see  it 
everywhere.  My  two  nephews  just  the  same.  Jim  and 
Leroy  Trenholme  wont  through  llanard  with  their  pock- 
ets full  of  money,  and  came  away  without  sowing  a  wild 

oat." 

"Leroy?"  Mr.  Charlton  a.sked  doubtfully. 

"Even  Leroy.  Studied  less  and  })laycd  more  than 
Jim— lost  a  little  on  horses,  and  developed  a  ta.ste  for 
the  theatre — or  more  precisely  for  professors  of  Opera 
Comique.  Even  Leroy,  with  his  greater  honhomie, 
greater  good  looks,  greater  joy  of  life  was  as  unlik(^  your 
reckless,  dissipated  young  dog  of  other  days—" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Camilla's  father,  "he  had  too  fair  a 
share  of  the  family  energy  to  throw  away  time.  Pre- 
ferred to  spend  it.  Too  clear  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
dollars  to  throw  away  money.     A-ain,  preferred  to  spend 

it "lotting  things  that,  however  mistakenly,  he  onsid- 

ered  a  quid  pro  quo.     Like  marrying  the  Mereereau." 

'•Marrying!'  Mr.  Sandmurne  checked  the  gentle  oscil- 
laticm  of  ;■'  .  Iiair  in  order  to  repudiate  the  idea.  "No 
such  r.Hii:  He  ivsumcd  liis  rockin-'.  "Foreigners  do 
that  sort  of  thing.  Specially  Englishmen.  Not  your 
hard-headed  young  American.     With  us,  now  and  then  a 
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life,  he  may  lose  his  balance  and  tumble  into  a  marriage 
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of  that  sort.  Our  young  men  have  got  themselves  too 
well  in  hand.  If  they  're  reckless,  they  're  reckless  in  a 
reasonable  way.  Within  definite  bounds.  I  t^ll  you 
they  manage  life  witii  a  prudence  that  poorer  and  older 
people  might  envy."  Mr.  Sambourne  laughed  a  low, 
nch  laugh  in  which  the  ruefulness  seemed  to  count  for 
humour. 


In  that  same  Bay  Cliff  house,  three  years  later,  under 
an  operation  for  appendicitis,  Camilla's  mother  died. 
Julia,  with  her  i  usband  and  boy,  were  spending  that 
summer  witl  her  father  and  mother,  but  it  was  to  Ca- 
milla that  George  Char  ton  urned  when  he  could  bear 
any  on  close  to  his  grief.  In  those  early  morning  walks 
above  the  beaches — those  evenings  on  the  rocks — the  girl 
heard  more  about  her  mother's  life,  came  to  know  both 
the  d^ad  and  the  living  better,  than  in  all  the  years  be- 
fore. She  came  to  know  the  nobler  possibilities  of  mar- 
riage, as  she  bad  only  dimly  discerned  them  through  that 
everyday  atmosphere  which  is  the  best  of  disguises  for 
the  height  and  depths  of  human  experience. 

Camilla  had  known  before  her  mother's  death  why  it 
was  that  they  had  no  house  of  their  own  in  New  York, 
long  after  thoy  were  quite  well  enough  off  to  afford  it. 
She  could  hear  her  mother's  voice  "It  is  so  good  for 
your  father  to  have  a  ^)]aoe  like  this,  open  all  the  year 
round,  where  he  can  conn-  at  any  moment,  and  for  so 
many  months  of  the  year  ^o  out  in  his  beloved  boat.  Or 
just  potter  about  with  me  and  breathr  the  good  air.  He 
comes  much  oftener  than  he  would  if  we  had  a  he  ,p  in 
New  York." 

And  .she  came  much  oftener.  That,  he  told  Camilla, 
was  what  made  coming  a  habit  Insumd  equally  from 
worry  and  from  boredom,  by  putting  off  the  cares  of  a 
New  York  establishment  his  wife  had  a  great  deal  more 
time  for  him.  "She  was  alwnvs  readv."  he  said,  lonkir.ir 
back.     They  had  agreed,  he  said,  to  make  the  most  of 
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the  time  they  might  count  on  having  to  themsefves — the 
time  till  the  girls  should  leave  school.  Never  since  the 
first  child  was  born  had  they  been  so  much  alone  together 
as  during  these  luot  years. 

"Or  so  happy,  1  think,"  Georj^e  Charlton  said.  "For 
there's  a  happiness  that  comes  of  kriowledge;  of  proved 
security ;  of  shared  menioriefj.  I  have  no  one  any  more 
to  say  'do  you  remember?'  to.  No  one  now  to  com- 
panion my  pa.st."  The  piist  rather  than  the  future  had 
been  his  theme,  partly  out  of  a  wish  not  to  lay  burdens 
on  the  younger  life. 

Camilla  believed,  not  v.  ithout  some  ground,  that  the 
wrench  and  anguish  of  death  had  been  eased  for  him  a 
little  by  this  new  nearness  of  his  child.  She  laid  her 
plans.  In  the  holidays,  and  on  Sundays — whenever  she 
could,  she  would  be  with  him  this  last  year  of  school. 
After  that,  altogether,  till  .  .  .  Yes,  even  then. 

By  virtue  of  the  blessed  alchemy  of  youth  she  trans- 
muted the  register  of  iior  father's  griefs  into  the  index 
of  her  future  joys.  She  and  her  husband  would  be  as 
close  as  this,  ''till  death  us  do  part." 


Spring  had  come  round  again  and  Camilla  wa.s  looking 
out  on  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  eighteen.  Only  three 
more  months  and  she  and  her  father  would  be  taking  up 
life  together. 

It  was  the  Saturday  evening  before  Easter — things  al- 
ways happened  at  the  turn  of  the  year — when  Camilla, 
summoned  to  the  deserted  school  parlour,  found  Mary 
Sambourne  there. 

In  that  lirst  instant  Miss  Mary  showed  herself  so  oddly 
taken  abisck,  so  hesitant,  that  Camilla,  after  greeting  her, 
inquired  uneasily,  "You  dicl  ask  for  me,  didn't  you!" 

"Why,  who  else?" — and  from  that  time  on  she  was  as 
cordial  and  affectionate  as  though  it  were  only  four 
mrsntba  ir.'^tcad  f>f  frsur  whole  years  sin^.e  they  bsd  met. 
* '  I  shouldn  't  have  known  you, ' '  she  said,  taking  the  girl 's 
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hand.  "You  are  .  ,  .  yes,  you  are  .  .  ."  She  seemed 
to  turn  something  rapidly  over  in  her  mind.  In  the  face 
of  Camilla's  embarrassment  Miss  Mary  kissed  her  again. 
"I  hadn't  realized.  .  .  .  Its  in  the  family,  I  suppose." 

As  for  Miss  Mary  herself,  though  you  couldn't  say  she 
looked  older,  she  was  altered.  She  spoke  with  a  kind  of 
delicate  carelessness,  letting  the  words  slide  over  her  lips 
like  the  pearls  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  pirl  in  the  fairy 
tale.  There  was  about  her  clothes  a  faint  foreign  scent. 
Camilla  had  noticed  the  same  thing  about  her  sisters' 
clothes  when  they,  too,  had  come  back  from  Europe. 

Other  changes  in  Mary  Sambourne  went  further,  yet 
were  less  verifiable.  In  her  air,  in  her  attitudes,  an  im- 
plication of  other  and  widely  different  scenes.  They 
had  all  come  over  in  the  Rochambcau,  she  said  in  that 
pretty  way — only  two  days  ago.  They  weren  't  unpacked 
yet.  But  when  they  heard  that  Camilla  was  reduced  to 
spending  her  holidays  in  this  dreadful  place — 

Camilla  made  haste  to  justify  her  family  in  this  con- 
nection. Lucy — "yes,  still  in  California" — had  a 
month-old  baby.  And  the  Plurastead-Atherleys  had 
gone  to  Florida  to  look  after  Grandfather  Charlton.  He 
was  failing,  Julia  reported.  "So  there's  only  me,"  Ca- 
milla wound  up.  "to  be  here  when  father  '.,'ets  back  from 
his  cruise."  He  needed  somebody.  He  hadn 't  been  the 
same  since — 

' '  My  dear ! ' '  Miss  Mary  pressed  her  hand.  ' '  I  know. 
We  are  all  .  .  .  we  have  kept  thinking  and  thinking  of 
you. "     They  sat  silent  for  a  moment  with  clasped  hands. 

"Poor  father!"  Camilla  said,  clearing  the  slight  fog- 
giness  out  of  her  throat.  He  had  gone  back  to  his  bad 
old  ways  of  sticking  too  clos.  to  work.  But  wait  till 
Camilla  had  charge  of  him !     Siiie  told  their  plans. 

Miss  Mary  charmingly  sympathetic.  "But  till  he  gets 
back,"  she  looked  round  on  the  implacable  red  satin  fur- 
nishing, renewed,  rich,  oppressive  as  ever,  'you  dial  do 
him  any  good  by  staying — in  this  place.     We'll  cheer  you 
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up. ' '  The  twins  were  here,  Miss  Mary  said,  and  Robert 
Lenox,  the  uiau  Tina  was  going  to  marry,  and  we  may 
get  hold  of  a  cousin  of  ours,  Roy  Treuholtne. 

"Oh,  how  is  LenyT" 

' '  Do  you  remember  him  T  Or  perhaps  you  've  heard  he 
used  to  be  a  sort  of  hero  here. ' ' 

Yes,  she  remembered  to  have  heard. 

"Well,  he  was  wounded  at  Santiago.  And  last  No- 
vember he  had  a  bad  fall  out  hunting,  and  the  old  wound 
began  to  give  trouble. ' '  She  hesitated  a  second  time  with 
her  eyes  on  Camilla 's  face.  ' '  You  always  were  a  discreet 
child,  and  now  that  you've  grown  up— well,  the  fact  is, 
it's  a  terrific  responsibility  having  to  look  after  a  young 
millionaire  cousin." 

"Do  you  have  to  look  after  him?" 

"Well,  sort  of.  We  all  do,  except  Tina.  She's  no 
earthly  use.  We  promised  his  father  last  Christmas  that 
if  Leroy  came  over  to  us,  we'd  see  he  didn't  do  crazy 
things  while  the  wound  was  healing.  It's  still  more 
important  to  see  he  doesn't  do  crazy  things  now — and  a 
great  deal  more  diflScult.  You  see,"  Miss  Mary  added 
gravely,  "it's  an  awfully  critical  moment." 

"Oh .'"said  Camilla,  not  seeing  in  the  least. 

"Critical  for  Leroy,  I  mean;  so  critical  that — "  she 
hesitated. 

"The  old  wound — ?"  Camilla  inquired. 

"In  a  way,  the  old  wound.  A  breach,  between  Roy 
and  his  father,  years  ago.  Well,  it  seems  quite  healed  at 
last." 

Camilla  waited,  longing  to  ask  whether  the  breach  with 
Isabelle  was  healed  too. 

"Uncle  James,"  Miss  Mary  went  on,  "is  going  to  take 
Roy  into  full  partnership  ...  at  least,  that's  what  we 
find  people  saying  over  here.  The  older  brother  died  last 
year,  and  everybody  knows  that  allthat  money  will  be 
cominjr  to  Roy  some  day.  Anyhow,"  Miss  Mary  gave 
the  nodding  feather  in  her  French  hat  an  anxious  shake. 
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"anyhow,  if  he  wasn't  to  have  a  penny  .  .  .  Well,  when 
you  know  lioy,  you'll  understand.  You  mustn't  mind  if 
you  and  he  don't  get  on  very  well  just  at  Hrst.  Except 
when  he's  been  with  us,  he's  been  used  to — well,  rather 
rackety  people,  I'm  afraid." 

In  spite  of  Camilla's  falling  below  even  the  most,  reas- 
onable standard  as  a  producer  of  racket,  Miss  Mary's 
plan  was  to  carry  her  off  at  once. 

Camilla  found  herself  wrestling  with  an  intense  desire 
to  fall  in  with  an  arrangement  which,  on  several  grounds, 
she  felt  wouldn't  do  at  all.  She  hadn't,  she  said,  gone 
anywhere  as  yet  since  her  mother's  death. 

Well,  it  was  high  time  she  did.  "Your  mother 
wouldn't  approve.  .  .  .  Besides,  coming  to  old  friends 
like  us — " 

With  that  word  "rackety"  dinning  in  her  ears  Ca- 
milla shook  her  head.  "To  go  straight  from  here  into  a 
gay  party—" 

"Oh,  we're  not  so  gay  as  all  that!  We're  not  gay  at 
all,  really.  We're  too  anxious.  Yes,  about  Roy.  You 
know  how  we've  all  of  us  felt  about  Roy,  since  he  was 
quite  little.  He's — like  a  brother,"  she  said  with  a  most 
unsisterly  shyness  in  her  pretty  eyes.  "And  we're 
dreadfully  afre'd  he's  going  to  upset  the  apple-cart  a 
second  time.  To  do  that  twice  is  at  least  once  too  often," 
said  Miss  Mary. 

Camilla  was  struck  by  the  incongruity  between  the 
light-hearted  French  hat  and  the  anxious  face  under  it. 

"Oh,  it's  too  long  to  go  into.  But  from  what  we 
gather,  his  side  has  been  troubling  him  more  than  he's 
admitted.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  him  quiet. 
And  you've  got  to  come  and  help  us.'* 

Camilla  explained  that  she'd  been  left  here  with  the 
Italian  mistress.  Signora  Pezzali  would  have  to  be  a 
little  considered,  explained  to,  at  all  events.  She  was  at 
vespers.     Then  there  was  the  packing — '' 

"Well,  tomorrow  then — in  time  for  luncheon.     Dar- 
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liug  Camilla,  it's  quite  like  old  times,  seeing  you — though 
you  are  so  much,  much  more — "  She  burst  out  laugh- 
ing.    "It's  perhaps  only  that  I  hadn't  remembered." 
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Signora  Pezzali's  favourite  way  of  taking  care  of  Miss 
Charlton  during  the  holidays  had  been  to  take  her  to 
Mass  at  the  near-by  cathedral,  as  often  as  the  girl  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  attend. 

The  Signora  was  little,  and  desiccated,  and  dressed  in 
black.  Camilla,  at  her  sister's  urging,  had  put  off 
mourning  on  the  theory  that  it  would  make  a  cheerfuller 
home-coming  for  her  father. 

On  Easter  morning  she  came  stepping  down  the  ave- 
nue in  pearl  grey  and  apple-blo«som  pink,  her  young 
blooming  in  stronger  contrast  than  ever  with  the  sharp 
little  silhouette  at  her  side.  They  had  been  to  St.  Pat- 
rick's. Camilla  threaded  her  way  through  the  Fifth 
Avenue  crowds,  with  little-seeing  eyes,  thrilling  still  to 
the  music  and  ceremonial,  which  had  been  fulfilling  in 
Christian  terms  the  old  pagan  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
return  of  the  Sun  God,  and  the  Quickening  of  P]arth. 

The  girl  had  brought  out  of  the  cathedral  the  scent  of 
lilies  and  the  strains  of  triumph  over  winter,  over  mourn- 
ing, over  death.  Out  here,  more  irresistible  still,  the 
springtide  rose  in  her. 

"Why  do  you  walk  so  fast?"  said  the  Signora,  and 
"Who  is  that?"  she  demanded. 

"Who  is  who?" 

"That  man  you  smiled  at." 

Camilla  protested  she  had  smiled  at  no  man. 

"Well,  you  sairrtainly  did  smile." 

And  at  that  Camilla  smiled  again  with,  "Did  I?" 

"You  know  you  deed,"  snapped  the  Signora,  "else 
why  are  you  blushing  like  zat?" 

Unabashed  for  once  before  reproof,  Camilla  turned 
her  happy  eyes  to  ihe  open  door  of  the  Sambourne  house 
— and  on  to  the  wide  bay  window,  where  she  saw  a  group 
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of  young  people  laughing  and  talking.  Or,  to  be  pre- 
cise, she  saw  with  an  intensity  of  clearness,  one  figure 
leaning  out  of  the  window — and  others  vague  as  baek- 
ground  ghosts. 


She  heard  about  it  afterwards  from  Tina.  Roy  had 
been  in  great  spirits,  mocking  at  the  Sunday  passers, 
"all  in  their  awful  best."  Then  suddenly,  "Great 
Ca?sar ! ' '  and  a  dead  pause. 

"What  is  it?"  we  asked.  The  door  opened  and  you 
came  in. 

"That!"  said  Roy. 
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SEEN  from  outside,  he  had  been  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow group.  Now  he  was  at  the  back.  He  hadn't 
even  the  advantage  of  his  height,  for  he  had  sat 
down  on  the  window-sill.  And  still  he  dominated  the 
room.  To  the  innocent  eye  of  eighteen  he  looked  like  a 
king  enthroned.  Any  touch  of  arrogance  in  Roy 's  good 
looks  was  softened  by  the  look  in  the  grey-blue  eyes  he 
fixed  upon  Camilla,  as  he  sat  there  saying  never  a  word. 

Harrington  Sambourne  interrupted  his  twin's  effusive 
welcome  and  presentation  of  Camilla,  by  saying  ' '  This  is 
Tina's  Bob  Lenox.  And  that  one  with  his  back  turned 
on  the  past — the  man  you  sniped  on  your  way  in — " 

"Sniped!"  she  repeated  as  Leroy  came  forward  and 
took  her  hand. 

And  still  it  wasn't  he,  but  Hal  Sambourne  who  went 
on :  "  Our  poor  friend  has  already  been  wounded — sev- 
eral dozen  times" — the  others  duly  punctuated  that  point 
with  laughter — "but  never  before  in  the  memory  of  liv- 
ing man  has  he  been  reduced  to  dumbness." 

Leroy  was  looking  at  her  still,  in  a  curious,  uncon- 
scious way. 

"Maybe  I've  changed,"  she  said,  foolish  with  shyness. 

"Yes,  you  are  changed,"  he  agreed.  The  talk  and 
laughter  rose  and  beat  round  them  like  Atlantic  seas 
round  some  atoll  in  mid-ocean.  Through  these  surf- 
sounds  she  heard  herself  greeting  Mrs.  Sambourne,  who 
had  come  in  from  church.  And  she  heard  the  lady  call 
out  across  the  hall:  "Granger,  Camilla's  here.  And 
luncheon 's  ready. ' ' 

In  the  general  movement:  "Where  did  we  meet  be- 
fore?"    Leroy  demanded.     He  was  smiling  now. 

"We  didn't  exactly  meet.    You  used  to  ride  by  .  .  ." 
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There  wasn't  time  for  more.  It  was  plain  he  hadn't  a 
glimmer  of  a  notion  what  she  was  talking  about. 

' '  Then  I  'm  right  about  the  change ! "  He  flashed  the 
quick  words  in  her  face.  ' '  If  you  'd  been  at  all  .  .  .  like 
this  ...  I  could  never  have  forgotten.  Because  I  could 
never  have  thought  of  anything  else.  I  can't  now.  Do 
you  want  me  to  try?  I  shan't.  Give  you  fair  warn- 
ing ..."  and  that  was  before  they  got  as  far  as  the 
library  door  on  the  way  to  the  dining-room. 

Mr.  Sambourne  wasn  't  in  the  library.  He  and  Jimmy 
hadn't  got  back.  That  Jimmy!  Instead  of  coming  to 
church  he  had  seduced  his  father  into  taking  him  to  see 
the  bears  at  Central  Park.  Evidently  they  were  making 
a  day  of  it.  Mr.  Sambourne  was  represented  as  the 
hopeless  slave  of  his  younger  son.  Everybody  had  an 
illustration  of  the  abject  condition  of  the  head  of  the 
house — everybody,  that  is,  except  Mrs.  Sambourne. 

She  changed  the  conversation. 

Mrs.  Sambourne,  as  Camilla  found  out  later,  was  the 
sort  of  person  who  quietly  did  what  she  liked  in  the  way 
of  directing  the  choice  of  topics.  But  so  unobtrusively, 
you  thought  "it  just  happened  like  that" — or  even  that 
you,  yourself  had  done  it. 

Mrs.  Sambourne  was  still  a  strikingly  pretty  woman. 
One  of  those  Americans  who  at  middle-age  retains  a  look 
of  youth  that  borders  on  school -girlishness.  It  was  with 
Mrs.  Sambourne  a  look,  as  distinguished  from  an  air. 
Her  manner  seemed  designed  to  erase,  or  to  cover  that 
schoolfjirl  stamp. 

As  the  only  member  of  a  group  whose  main  occupation 
in  life  seemed  to  be  to  make  rather  noisy  amusement  for 
a  semi-invalid  soldier-hero,  Camilla  was  intensely  "out 
of  it."  The  only  thing  that  saved  her  from  crippling 
embarrassment  was  that  at  the  time  she  was  too  taken  up 
in  her  own  way  with  the  general  object  of  interest  for 
her  to  think  about  her  personal  inadequacy. 

While  Leroy  joked  and  told  stories — about  the  voyage, 
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about  Cuba,  about  everything  under  the  sun,  Camilla  sat 
listeuing  and  trying  not  to  stare  at  him  the  whole  time. 
Oh !  yes,  he  wa«  changed.  He  was  more  the  man — accus- 
tomed to  command  other  men  in  the  field,  and  accus- 
tomed to  lordiiig  it  elsewhere — here  unbending,  and  be- 
ing the  boy  again. 

The  flowers  on  the  table  were  sumptuous.  Camilla 
pulled  herself  together  to  admire  them. 

Roy  stojiped  short  in  what  he  was  saying  to  ask: 
"You  like  flowers?" 

"Well,  doesn't  everybody?" 

"Oh,  no!  Besides,"  he  glanced  round  the  table, 
"you  are  the  only  lady  here  who  isn't  wearing  any." 

"Am  I? — Well,  you  see,  I  hadn't  any  to  wear." 

' '  Do  you  mean  nobody  has  sent  you  any  flowers  ? ' ' 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  know  anybody  who 
would." 

"/do,"  he  said. 

A  feeling  of  rippling  warmth  flowed  over  her  like  a 
tide. 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,  so  do  I, "  Hal  Sambourne  protested. 

Roy  ignored  him  and  kept  on  looking  down  at  Camilla 
with  a  concentration  that  she  could  feel  without  seeing. 
It  cut  ofl:"  the  others.     It  isolated  him  and  her. 

"What  sort  do  you  like  best?" 

She  reflected  without  raiding  her  eyes. 

"Camellias*/"  he  suggested.  "You  ought  to  have  ca- 
mellias.    Did  anybody  ever  give  you  camellias?" 

No,  nobody  ever  had. 

"Look  here,  Hal,  we've  got  to  get  Miss  Charlton  some 
camellias." 

"Sunday—" 

"The  house  is  full  of  flowers,"  said  ]\Iiss  Mary. 

"Camilla  can  have  all  she  wants,"  3irs.  Sambourne 
smiled  at  the  girl. 

' ' I  haven  t  noticed, ' '  he  looked  round.  "You  haven't 
got  any  camellias?" 
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"Nobody  has." 

"What?  Hard  to  get,  you  say?"  he  challenged  the 
table. 

"Impossible  to  get." 

"We'll  see  about  that!" 

"I  don't  care  about  them,"  said  Miss  Mary.  "So 
stiff!" 

"Well,  she's  stiff,"  retorted  Roy  with  his  eyes  on  his 
neighbour.  The  table  dissolved  in  merriment.  Curi- 
osity for  the* sequel  brought  the  sudden  silence. 

Roy  waited.  The  others  too — smiling,  watching.  She 
would  have  given  anything  she  had  to  be  able  to  break 
through  the  dumbness  that  possessed  her. 

' '  I  'ni  sure  you  love  camellias.  I  do. ' '  He  said  it  with 
a  smiling  recklessness,  with  a  fervour,  that  made  it  sound 
like  a  declaration.  A  mischievous  laughter  went  rip- 
pling roiind  the  board  again. 

' '  This  is  all  very  fine, ' '  Hal  protested.  * '  But  what  I  'd 
like  to  know  is,  what  would  Linda  say?" 

"Oh!  Belinda  has  a  soul  above  flowers,"  Roy  an- 
swered with  a  tartness,  that  brought  another  burst  of 
appreciative  laughter  from  Harrington.  But  the  ladies 
of  his  family  cast  covert  looks  of  warning  his  way.  The 
introduction  of  that  name  had  been  like  a  stone  cast  in  a 
glassy  pool. 

Again  Mrs.  Sambourne  changed  the  conversation. 
But  the  waters  were  troubled.  The  images  that  had  been 
so  clearly  mirrored  did  not  recompose  themselves. 

Leroy  jumped  up,  saying  he  must  go  and  tele- 
phone. 

Whilo  he  was  gone,  the  conversation  broke  up  into 
tcted-tcte,  carried  on  in  lowered  voices. 

Camilla  heard  Mrs.  Sambourne  telling  Miss  Mary  that 
some  one  she'd  met  coming  out  of  church  had  said 
*  *  Linda ' '  was  on  her  way  back  to  America. 

"Oh!  yes,"  said  Miss  Mary  airily. 

Mrs.  Sambourne  stared.    "  It 's  true  then !    I  don 't  see 
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how  .she  can  stay  with  us,"  she  added  with  an  accent  of 
anxiety. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Mary,  "neither  do  I."  And  both 
Miss  Mary  and  her  mother  broke  off  as  Leroy  came  in. 
Mrs.  Sambourne  called  down  the  table  to  her  son,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  this  afternoon,  Hal?" 

"What  do  you  say,"  Leroy  suggested,  as  he  slipped 
back  into  his  place,  "to  motoring  up  to  Vandewaters 
Landing?" 

Mrs.  Sambourne  thought  it  was  too  far.  They'd  be 
late  for  dinner. 

According  to  Roy  that  was  precisely  what  shouldn't 
happen.  He  swore  it  shouldn't.  Did  Mrs.  Sambourne 
want  to  gamble  on  it?  He'd  give  her  $500  for  her  pet 
charity  if  he  didn't  get  them  home  in  good  time. 

As  one  of  those  trifles  which  for  no  discoverable  reason 
stand  out  in  memory,  Camilla,  looking  back,  remembered 
being  struck  that  day  by  a  quite  new  light  on  Sambourne 
domestic  relations.  The  lady  still  thought  of  as  Miss 
Mary's  mother,  was  not,  it  appeared,  in  complete  har- 
mony with  her  stepdaughter.  ' '  Heavens ! ' '  Camilla  said 
to  herself,  startled  for  a  moment  out  of  her  own  preoccu- 
pation, "they  don't  like  one  another  at  all!"  The  real- 
ization came  while  the  young  people  were  putting  on  hats 
and  things  upstairs  in  .Miss  Mary's  room. 

^Irs.  Sambourne  came  in  and  began  instantly  to  talk 
about  Linda.  What  were  Linda's  plans?  Mary,  ab- 
sorbed in  putting  on  her  veil,  hadn  't  a  notion. 

"We  may  be  sure,"  Mrs.  Sambourne  insisted,  "her 
first  plan  is  to  come  here." 

"Well,  she  can't!" 

"No,  not  now,"  Mrs.  Sambourne  agreed  without  en- 
thusiasm, her  cool  blue  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  in  the  glass. 
"Since  you  knew  she  was  sailing,  I  wish  you  had  told 
me." 

"Oh."  said  Mis.s  Marv  "I  thought  you  knew  ...  in 
a  general  way." 
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"General  way!  IIow  could  I  know  unless  I  was  told? 
A  girl  we  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  not  two 
weeks  ago. ' ' 

"You  must  have  foreseen  she'd  take  the  next  ship. 
No,"  Miss  Mary  seemed  to  grant  some  unspoken  objec- 
tion,  "it's   hardly   decent.     But   there   you   are.     It's 
[]  Linda." 

"You  are  rather  hard  on  poor  Linda." 

Miss  Mary  pushed  out  her  lips  against  her  veil  and 
with  thumb  and  finger  pulled  the  tightened  cobweb  away 
from  her  nose.  She  didn't  say  another  word  till  her 
stepmother  had  gone. 

Camilla  with  some  difficulty  elicited  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  given  the  only  remaining  spare  room.  She  of- 
fered at  once  to  make  way.  After  all,  she  could  sleep  at 
the  school  and  this  Miss  Ballard  couldn't. 

But  it  appeared  that  Linda  had  twenty  places  she 
could  go  to.  "And  she's  no  loss  to  us.  Nobody  wants 
her— except  mother.  .  .  .  And  she  doesn't  want  her. 
Mother  went  to  school  with  Linda's  mother,  and  she  has 
a  theory  that  if  Mrs.  Ballard  hadn't  died,  Linda 'd  have 
been  an  angel  of  light.  Come !  Roy  '11  be  in  a  fever  if 
we  keep  him  waiting. ' ' 

"Where  is  Tsabelle?"  Camilla  whispered  as  they  ran 
down. 

"Isabelle!  You  mean  that  actress  that  got  hold  of 
him?  Oh,  Uncle  James  bought  her  off.  She's  married 
to  some  one  else." 

"Did  he  mind?" 

"Leroy  mind?  Perfectly  enchanted.  There  never 
was  anything  in  that— but  a  boy  flattered  by  a  much 
older  woman.  A  singer  too — yes,  and  a  beauty.  She 
was  that.  And  all  the  other  boys  had  gone  mad  about 
her.    Very  catching,  that  kind  of  thing." 

They  crowded  into  Roy 's  big  car,  Miss  Mary  very  kind 
and  insisting  oii  Laving  Camilla  by  her. 

"No,  she's  to  sit  outside  M'ith  the  driver,"  Roy  said. 
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"Indeed  she's  not,  poor  child!  Shell  be  blown  to 
bits." 

So  Camilla  sat  in  the  corner  and  Roy  changed  his 
mind  about  driving.  After  all,  it  wa.s  a  pull  on  the 
muscles.  So  the  chauffeur  was  left  in  possession,  with 
Harrington  beside  him.  Miss  Mary  made  room  for  Le- 
roy.  But  he  had  to  sit  on  the  other  side,  he  said,  so 
as  to  be  near  the  chauffeur — a  new  man.  And  this  was 
no  pretence.  Leroy  directed  every  twist  and  turn  in 
that  unforgettable  race  (after  the  brief  calm  of  the 
ferry)  through  more  Sunday  streets,  over  tracks,  along 
suburban  roads,  on  through  sunshine  and  wind.  Every- 
body else  talking,  only  Camilla  listening,  listening  to  the 
voice  at  her  side  and  to  the  laughter  trailing  out  behind 
them  like  a  dust  of  happy  progress.  Miss  Mary  sug- 
gested presently  that  it  might  be  better  if  he  changed 
places  with  Hal.  But  Leroy  appeared  to  prefer  punctu- 
ating the  gusty,  spasmodic  conversation,  by  continuing 
to  lean  over  and  hurl  out:  "Right!  Steady  here! 
Left !  Sharp  turn  at  the  foot  of  this !  Look  out !  Now 
let  her  rip ! " 

And  rip  she  did. 

Looking  back  later,  Camilla  felt  that  afternoon  had  set 
the  pace  of  all  her  days  at  this  man's  side.  A  pace  of  the 
sort  that  made  it  often  impossible  to  collect  one's  wits. 
It  was  as  much  as  you  could  do  to  hold  your  head  on. 

When  she  found  they  were  going  to  the  Trenholmes' 
place  on  the  Hudson,  she  asked  if  they  would  find  the 
family  there. 

"Haven't  got  any  family  except  the  Governor.  He's 
out  west.  But  when  he  gets  back  .  .  .  I  've  an  idea  you  'd 
get  on  with  the  Governor. ' '  Leroy  leaped  out  and  swung 
back  the  two  leaves  of  an  immense  iron  gate.  Then  he 
jumped  on  the  footboard  and  stood  there  as  the  automo- 
bile rushed  up  the  drive  and  stopped  before  a  pillared 
and  porticoed  dwelling  like  the  picture  of  snrne  summer 
palace  of  a  king. 
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A  manservant  came  to  the  door.  "I've  only  opened  a 
few  of  the  rooms,  sir.     Shall  I — ?" 

' ' No,  no  ! "  Leroy  shook  him  oflf,  "I 'm  only  going  to 
be  here  a  minute.  Where's  Poole?  What's  wrong  with 
your  telephone?  I  want  some  flowers."  He  was  walk- 
ing rapidly  all  the  while.  Miss  Mary  and  Camilla  almost 
running  to  keep  up  with  him— the  others  quite  abandon- 
ing the  attempt  and  distributing  themselves  about  the  va- 
rious rooms  full— far  too  full— crowded  and  cluttered 
with  beautiful,  far-sought  things. 

Leroy  was  striding  along  a  colonnade  now,  and  out 
across  a  lawn.  Just  before  they  reached  the  glass-houses 
a  grey,  square-bearded  man  appeared. 

"Hello,  McAndrew!" 

"Eh,  ye 're  back!"  he  said  shortly.  He  treated  "Mr. 
Ra-ey"  in  a  manner  half  disapproving,  half  affectionate. 

"Got  some  camellias?"  the  young  man  demanded. 

"Oh,  aye,  I  doot  ye '11  be  robbing  ma  hooses  in  the 
auld  way — !" 

"Look!  look!"  Miss  Mary  stood  in  an  ecstasy,  gaz- 
ing down  a  flowery  vista. 

Leroy  clapped  the  old  man  on  the  shoulder.  "See 
here,  McAndrew  ...  we  aren  't  going  to  waste  time  over 
all  this  truck—" 

"Trrruck!" 

"Where  are  the  camellias,  man?" 

Grumbling  half  unintelligible  remarks  about  "expect- 
ing meeracles"  and  "may  be  two  or  th'-ee,"  he  led  the 
way. 

"Yes.  There!  That's  something  like!  Take- all  you 
want. ' ' 

"Indeed  'n  she'll  not,"  said  McAndrew  under  his 
breath. 

"I  wouldn't  dream  ...  I  don't  know  how.  Won't 
you  give  me  some,  Mr.  McAndrew?" 

"What!"  Leroy  whispered,  "must  McAndrevf  love 
you  too?    He'd  die  for  you  now,  I  haven't  a  doot." 
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They  were  about  to  go  back,  Camilla  with  her  hands 
full,  wheu  a  tremeudous  commotion  was  set  up  in  the 
kennels.  Such  a  baying  and  yelping  as  almost  drowned 
McAndrew  's :     "  They  've  haird  yer  voice ! " 

Roy  stood  still  as  if  he  listened  for  some  note  lacking 
in  that  chorus,  "What's  the  matter  with  Cousine 
Bette?"  he  said  sharply. 

McAndrew  shook  his  head.  He  didn't  know,  and 
Johnny  Tooley  wasn't  aboot  that  afternoon,  but  in  Mc- 
Andrew's  opinion  Bette  was  "vairy  bahdd."  He  had 
done  as  Mr.  Ra-ey  said,  put  her  kennel  between  the  pot- 
ting shed  and  the  orchid  house.  And  it  was  warmer,  and 
she'd  been  better  for  a  while. 

All  her  life  Camilla  felt  she  would  remember  the  rap- 
ture of  that  ugly,  spotty,  old  French  bulldog  when  she 
caught  sight  of  her  master.  And  how  Roy  had  re- 
sponded and  tried  to  (luiet  her  He  advised  her,  human- 
wise,  "riot  to  go  on  like  that  or— yes,  there,  you  see!" 
The  poor  creature  coughed  and  wheezed  and  lay  gasping, 
Roy  patting  her  and  Bette  trying  between  paroxysms  to 
lick  his  hand,  looking  at  him  with  cairngorm  eyes  of 
utter  devotion. 

"Ye '11  have  t'  come  to  it,"  McAndrew  said  to  Roy. 
"She'll  be  better  dead." 

"How  do  you  know?  We  can't  find  out  what  Bette 
thinks  .  .  .  but,  considering  how  full  the  world  is  of  use- 
less old  men  who  don't  seem  in  any  hurry  to  get  to 
Heaven,  we  may  just  let  old  Bette  stay  there  between  the 
shed  and  the  orchid  house,  as  long  as  ...  If  she  can 
stick  it  out  we  can,  I  guess. ' ' 

"I  knew  he'd  say  that,"  McAndrew  said,  laughing  in 
his  beard  and  looking  at  Miss  Mary.  "And  does  Mrs. 
Callahan  know  ye  're  here  ? ' '  Roy  didn  't  answer ;  he  was 
examining  Bette 's  mouth.  "Because  if  ye  haven't  let 
Mrs.  Callahan  know — " 

"No.  and  don't  mean  to."  Roy  said  shortly,  getting 
up  off  his  knee  and  brushing  his  trousers. 
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"Why  not  let  Joanna  know  you're  here?"  Miss  Mary 
bafkrd  up  McAiulrovv. 

"Why?  Oh!  because  I  don't  care  how  much  worse 
her  bad  leg  is,"  Lcroy  said  brutally.  "I'll  send  Tran- 
sorie  up  to  sec  Hcttc."  he  told  McAndrew,  and  hurried 
his  party  back  towards  the  house. 

"Oh,  darn  my  luck!"  he  said  under  his  breath  as  a 
voice  sounded  behind  them.  They  turned  and  waited 
till  a  fraunt  fitrure  in  black  cau«rht  up  with  tlicm,  a  woman 
with  thin  {rrcy  hair  parted  above  a  broad,  bony  fore- 
head; sunken  temples,  salient  cheekbones,  and  a  smallish 
nose  set  up  in  such  fashion  that  the  nostrils  opened 
vertical  upon  the  world  instead  of  horizontal.  In  spite 
of  these  hamperinf?  circumstances,  .Airs.  Joanna  Callahan 
contrived,  by  dint  of  kind  pale  blue  eyes  and  a  look  of 
radiant  jroodwill,  to  make  a  positively  agreeable  impres- 
sion. 

She  opened  a  wide  mouth  full  of  yellow  teeth  and 
smiled  broad  affection  on  the  young  man.  "Mr.  Rhoy !" 
She  greeted  him  with  more  than  a  touch  of  bro.^'ue. 
"An'  how  arre  ye.  .Miss  .Mary?"  She  glanced  with  a 
polite  inclination  at  Camilla.  "Excuse  nu,  Mr.  Rhoy" 
— and  she  moved  to  one  side  iu  order  to  give  a  semblance 
of  privacy  to  her  more  intimate  salute  of:  "Oh,  me 
darliji'!     An'  is  it  well  ye  arre?" 

"Yes,  yes,  fit's  a  fiddle.     Great  hurry." 

"Faith  and  ye'll  not  leave  this  place"— she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm — "till  I've  told  ye  .  .  .  it's  the  life  of 
my  Patrick  ye've  saved.  Sure  it's  gospel  I'm  speakin', 
Rhoy !     The  blessin '  o'  the  Saints  on  ye  fur  ahl  ye've—" 

"Yes,  yes!  but  the  important  thing,  what  /  want  to 
know  is,  hoiv's  Ihe  Irg?" 

Miss  :Mary  turned  her  back  abniptly  that  she  might 
indulge  her  smiling  Avithout  offence.  "The  boys'  old 
nurse,"  she  whispered.  "Always  took  Roy's  part. 
Aeainst  Jim  .nnd  »]]  ihc  ^..-orld.  «he  woidd  evon  defy 
Uncle  James  for  Roy 's  sake.     If  anybody  wants  to  make 
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a  friend  of  Joanna  for  life,  tlio>'ve  only  got  to  let  her 
talk  to  them  about  Koy." 

Camilltt  dearly  loiiyed  to  make  a  friend  for  life. 

But  Koy  had  broken  away  as  Tina  and  Lenox  and 
Harriuj,'ton  eanie  down  the  eolonnade. 

"Ve've  Keen  Misther  English?"  Joanna's  vcice  fol- 
lowed the  tieeiug  Roy.  "Not  been  to  the  stables!  Look 
at  that  now!  Whatever  John  English  11  be  saying,  I 
don 't  know. ' ' 

"Seotland  and  Ireland's  all  I've  got  time  for,"  Roy 
called  baek.  "Small  and  insignificant  as  they  are,  I 
can't  cover  all  the  British  Isles  in  ten  minutes.  Tell 
that  to  English!" 

They  heard  Mrs.  Callahan's  laughing:  "Sure  I'll  be 
kapin'  yer  impidence  to  m'self,  and  not  fur  the  furrst 
time!" 

Roy  had  hailed  the  others:  "Say !  that's  not  the  way 
to  the  new  swimming  pool." 

Tina  answered  that  she  was  taking  Robert  to  the 
racquet  court,  "unless" — she  stopped— "unless  you're 
going  to  show  Camilla  the  gallery  now." 

He  wasn't  going  to  give  them  more  than  five  minutes, 
he  said — they  could  spend  it  as  they  pleased. 

Then  came  that  piece  of  legerdemain  which  so  be- 
wildered Camilla  at  the  time.  Leroy  answering  (jues- 
tions,  tossing  out  others,  hurrying  his  party  along  cor- 
ridors, stopped  at  a  door  which  he  held  open.  Mary  and 
Tina  went  in  first,  and  the  door  was  closed  without  a 
sound  behind  Harrington  and  Robert.  Leroy  turned 
silent,  as  swift  as  a  wild  animal,  and  drew  Camilla  into 
a  darkened  passage.  "Quick!"  he  said.  Another  door 
opened  and  shut.  She  was  in  a  room  so  da''k  that  she 
could  distinguish  nothing.  Her  heart  had  jumped  into 
her  throat  .  .  .  instinctively  she  put  her  hand  up.  He 
seemed  to  divine  some  motion  on  her  part. 

"Don't  move,  not  on  your  life!"  he  whispered.  "I 
don't  want  anybody  else  in  here."     They  stood  as  still  as 
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mice  till  «!l  the  .sounds  behind  thorn  di.-d.  Then  walkino 
verv  s.,lily  on  the  polished  Moor,  he  erossed  the  fcH^ni  to 
what  now,  with  eyes  growiiig  used  to  the  dimness,  ap- 
peared as  a  eurtHiiiKss  but  shuttered  window  He  la- 
boured with  a  stiir  eateh,  swore  softly  under  his  breath, 
and  hnally  raised  the  sash.  He  opened  the  outsi.le  shut- 
t.r  only  a  erack,  as  though  afraid  his  presenee  nii-dit  be 
(h'teeted  from  out.side.  But  the  era.-k  was  all-sullieient 
A  strong  ray  of  light  shot  in  and  revealed  the  room-^ 
small,  white-panelled,  every  picture  and  every  piece  of 
iiiriiiture  shrouded. 

"Sh!"  he  said,  as  though  Camilla  had  spoken.  With 
great  precaution  against  noise,  he  got  a  heavy  holland- 
covered  chair  in  front  of  the  fender.  Balanced  with  a 
foot  on  either  arm  of  the  chair,  he  was  able  to  loosen 
and  draw  a.side  the  covering  from  a  life-size  portrait  in 
oils  over  the  mantelpiece.  A  white-satin  figure  of  a  lady 
leaning  a  little  forward  out  of  a  high  carved  seat.  She 
held  a  half-open  Watteau  fan  against  her  breast,  and 
over  It  she  smiled  out  at  her  visitors. 

He  had  come  back  to  where  Camilla  was.  and  stood 
beside  her.     "My  mother." 

"8he  is  very  beautiful."  Camilla  turned  from  the 
lady  to  her  son.  There  was  something  in  his  face  .she 
hadn't  noticed  before,  or  thought  possible.  A  curious 
sulky  sadness.  What  made  him  look  like  that,  she  won- 
dered. 

"That  was  done  before  my  brother  was  born  / 
never  saw  her  so  happy  as  that."  He  spoke  of  it  as  a 
grievance.     ' '  But  she  was  beautiful. ' ' 

"I  wish  she  was  here,"  Camilla  found  herself  saying. 

And  then  he  voiced  Mrs.  Sambourne's  sentiment  w^ilh 
regard  to  Linda's  mother.  "If  she'd  been  here-thiu-s 
miKht  have  been  different."  Then  his  gaietv  came  back, 
yi  don't  need  her  so  much  now."  He  glanced  at  the 
xac?  hesidc  him.     ' '  Why  dou  'l  you  a.sk  why  ? ' ' 

"Well,  why?" 
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' '  Because  you  're  here. ' ' 

Now  be  is  going  to  kiss  me,  she  thought,  and  the 
world  swung  out  in  space.  But  Leroy  stood  there  look- 
ing at  her,  as  motionless  as  the  painted  form  of  his 
mother. 

Voices! — the  others  on  their  track.  Leroy  made  a 
quick  movement  towai'ds  the  opposite  door.  But  he 
glanced  up  at  the  face  on  the  wall  and  seemed  to  take 
from  it  his  orders.  He  climbed  on  the  chair  again,  and 
replaced  the  cover,  tucking  it  carefully  in.  It  all  took 
time.  And  he  had  time,  it  seemed — time  for  everything 
excep* — 

Now  he  was  closing  the  shutter.  Darkness.  A  won- 
derful palpitant  dark.  She  imagined  him  coming 
nearer,  nearer — she  fancied  she  could  bear  him  breatli- 
ing.  She  started.  What  was  that  ?  The  window  being 
shut  down!  Still  wasting  time  with  the  window. 
"Don't  hurt  yourself  against  that  table;  wait  till  I  open 
the  door,"  he  said.  But  .she  didn't  wait.  She  could 
distinguish  all  too  clearly  the  figure  with  its  back  to  her 
making  towards  the  door.  Slowly  she  followed  him — 
with  a  sense  of  failure,  of  humiliation — as  though  she 
had  offered  herself  and  been  rejected. 

Before  he  got  to  the  door  she  knew  she  would  give 
years  of  her  life  if  he  had  kissed  her. 

Had  it  been  her  fault? 

''StitViiess." 

Or  perhaps  she  wasn't  the  kind. 

Linda. 

He'd  have  kissed  Linda. 


That  door  had  brought  them  into  the  main  hall. 

The  others  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"So  that's  where  you've  been !''  Tina  said  laughing. 
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CHAPTER  V 

MISS  MARY  hadn't  said  a  word.     But  she  had 
looked  many  things.     AVhen  Leroy  had  gone  to 
see  about  the  automobile,  she  slipped  her  hand 
through  Camilla's  arm.     "Come  and  look  at  the  Japan- 
ese ivories  while  we  wait." 

They  stood  in  front  of  a  great  gold  lae  cabinet,  pre- 
tendmg  to  look  in. 

Miss  Mary  glanced  sideways.  "AVhat  makes  you  so 
silent?"  she  said,  as  though  Camilla  were  commonly  any- 
thing else. 

"Oh,  am  I?"  she  said  nervously.  "Perhaps  I  was 
wondering  who  the  Linda  is  they  were  talking  about." 

"Oh  .'"—Miss  Mary  looked  at  her  queerly~"you  want 
to  know  that,  do  you?" 

"Weil,  ...  not  specially.  Certainly  not  if  there's 
any  reason  ..."     She  drew  back  into  her  shell. 

"Why  are  you  so  touchy,  so  embarrassed?"  A  flash 
of  panic  had  crossed  .Mary  Sambourne's  face.  At  the 
bidding  of  an  irresistible  impulse,  prudence  deserted  her. 
"I  suppose  Leroy  tried  to  kiss  you,  in  there?" 

Camilla's  indignation  could  hardly  have  been  more 
convincing  if  she  hadn't  prayed  in  her  heart  that  Leroy 
miixht  do  just  that.  "OfcoMmnot!  How  could  you 
suppose?  ...  I'm  not  that  kind!"  She  brought  it  out 
as  proudly  as  a  few  minutes  before  she  had  said  the 
same  thing  to  herself  with  an  aching  humbleness. 

"No,  no!"  Miss  Mary  seemed  to  apologize.  "It  was 
only  that  you  looked  so  odd.     And  asked  about  Linda  " 

"Well,  you  know  him  and  I  don't.  But  would  he  be 
likely  to  go  kissing— trying  to  kiss  other  girls  when"— 
(m  her  burning  need  to  know  more,  Camilla  developed 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent)— "when  he's  engaged  to 
Linda?" 
"He's  not  engaged." 
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(God  be  praised!  She  was  spared  that,  eveu  if  he 
hadn't  kissed  her.) 

After  a  moment.  "He  didn't  tell  you  they  were  en- 
gaged, did  he?"  Miss  Mary  asked  sternly, 

' '  He  didn  't  talk  to  me  about  such  things.  Why  should 
he?" 

In  the  recoil  from  sharp  anxiety  Miss  Mary  became 
genial,  confidential,  "You're  almost  like  one  of  us. 
There's  no  reason  you  shouldn't  know.  Naturally  we 
don 't  want  a  girl  of  that  sort  in  the  family.  But,  apart 
from  our  feelings,  Leroy  deserves  a  better  fate." 

"Issheso— ?" 

Miss  Mary  nodded  significantly.  "One  of  those  Cin- 
ciniiati  Ballards,  Always  in  hot  water,"  She  spoke 
with  a  relish  that  betrayed  her  relief  in  being  able  to 
denounce  the  Ballards  unchecked,  "Linda's  brother 
spent  half  a  million  and  ran  horribly  into  debt  before  he 
drank  himself  to  death.  Her  father  was  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  firm  of  Deacon  &  Ballard.  They're  the 
kind  that  must  have  money,  no  matter  how  they  get  it. 
Her  sister,  the  other  Ballard  girl,  married  a  frightfully 
rich  Westerner  of  some  unproducible  sort,  and  Linda  gets 
all  she  can  out  of  them.  Gets  a  good  deal.  But  extrava- 
gant? Beyond  anything  you  ever  dreamed.  Linda 
takes  presents  from  anybody.  Takes  money  from  men. 
Awful  to  think  of  a  woman  like  that  getting  hold  of — " 
She  stopped  short  as  though  appalled  at  the  prospect. 

Camilla,  through  her  own  dismay,  had  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Sambourne  wasn't  taking 
the  beautiful  care  of  Leroy  that  Miss  Mary  was.  i\Irs. 
Sambourne  was  willing,  apparently,  to  see  him  delivered 
over  to  Linda.  IMiss  iMary  thought  of  everything.  She 
was  devoutly  hoping,  now,  that  the  Linda  gossip  woi:ldn't 
reach  Uncle  James,  It  might  be  fatal,  "He  and  Roy 
have  only  been  reconciled  about  a  year.  His  father's 
really  immensely  proud  of  Roy,  Uncle  James  says  he 
never  in  all  his  experience  knew  any  young  man  who 
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grasped  things  quicker,  or  had  more  the  instinct  for  les 
u/f aires,"  .Miss  Mary  said,  in  that  new  foreign  way  of 
hers.  She  was  looking  at  it,  now,  from  Uncle  James's 
pomt  of  view.  "Koy  could  easily,  if  he  liked,  in  a  few 
years,  Uncle  James  says,  he  could  be  the  controlling 
financial  mind  in  this  country.     Imagine,  Leroy!" 

"  Is  she  pretty  ? " 

Miss  Mary  set  her  lips.  Then  she  opened  them  to 
say,  "Yes— in  a  way.  A  man's  w^ay.  Good  figure. 
Looks  weU  on  horseback.  That's  how  Leroy  came  across 
her  again.  The  horsey  set  in  Leicestershire  took  her  up. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  engaged  to  some  Englishman. 
But  I  hear  the  Englishman's  poor.  At  least,  in  com- 
parison with  ...  So  now  she  has  the  impudence  to  go 
about  saying  that  she's  engaged  to  Leroy." 

Out  of  the  deeps :  "Perhaps  it  is,  that  he  isn't  ready 
to  tell  you,  just  yet,"  Camilla  suggested— and  before 
Mary  could  answer,  there  he  was,  collecting  them  for  the 
drive  home. 

Yes,  he  was  engaged  to  Linda,  and  that  was  why  he 
hadn't— 

This  time  he  sat  outside  with  the  driver. 

There  was  much  less  general  chatter,  going,  than  com- 
ing. Harrington  told  her  a  long,  disjointed  story  about 
camping  out  in  Arizona.  Camilla  sat  with  eyes  on  the 
square-shouldered  figure  by  the  chai  ffeur.  When  the 
head  turned  a  little  her  heart  beat  as  if  Leroy  had  called 
her— though  the  turning  was  only  to  say :  ' '  Left !  Bad 
corner  here,  on  the  right."  She  was  struck  suddenly 
by  something  severe  about  the  face  which  had  escaped 
her  before.  Then  the  impression  was  wiped  out,  remem- 
bering what  he  looked  like  when  he  said  those  amazing 
words  "Because  tjoit're  here!"  Was  that  only  flirting? 
Something  in  her  told  her,  whatever  it  was,  it  wasn't 
that.  In  spite  of  her  acceptance  of  the  Linda  theory, 
she  kept  on  dropping  Linda  out  of  the  immediate  account 
between  herself  and  Roy,  kept  on  going  back  to  those  min- 
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utes  in  the  white  boudoir — to  those  seconds,  above  all,  in 
the  dark.  He  hadn  't  wanted  to  kiss  her.  Hadn  't  thought 
of  it.  .  .  ,  Over  and  over,  all  the  way  back  to  New  York. 
she  lived  again  through  the  inexplicable  little  sceuo. 

If  it  had  "just  happened  like  that" — any  one  of  the 
lovers  in  the  novels  would  have  seized  the  iiappy  cliance. 
But  deliberately  to  create  the  opportunity,  and  tlien  to 
turn  his  back  on  it.     Oh,  it  couldn't  mean  but  one  thing! 

She  sat  on  the  ship's  deck  ten  years  after,  conscious 
that  she  was  feeling  it  to  this  hour — after  all  she  had 
gone  through  since — feeling  again  the  terrible  tumbling 
sensation  of  the  fall  from  that  high  i)lace  iie"d  set  her 
on,  with  "Because  you're  here" — down,  down  to  earth's 
deepest  pit  of  hopelessness.  lie  never  even  thou<jht  of  it ! 
she  said  to  herself  as  the  car  rushed  along  the  mighty 
river.     I'm  not  the  kind. 

Well,  one  thing  at  least  was  clear.  She  couldn't  go  on 
with  this  visit.  She  devised  plans  for  its  abrupt  termi- 
nation. How  could  she  get  through  dinner?  She 
couldn't.  There 'd  be  a  telegram  from  her  father  when 
she  got  back.  He  wanted  her  at  once.  Behind  this 
playing  at  escape  was  the  pictur:'  of  the  reprieve  slie 
could  surely  count  on — when  the  penitential  drive  should 
come  to  an  end.  She  lived  for  the  moment  v.hen  she 
could  go  away  from  all  these  light-hearted  peoiile  a!;d  he 
alone  in  her  room — that  room  that  Mrs  Samboiinic  feit 
Linda  oujiiit  to  have  !  Camilla  saw  herself  Icavini^-  thoin  all 
down  in  the  hall  and  hurrying  upstairs.  She  would  lock 
the  door.  Then  she  could  throw  herself  on  the  bed  and  lie 
with  her  face  hidden  and  cry,  Roy  !  Roy  !  into  the  pillow. 

The  dream  was  too  flattering.  When  she  reached  her 
bedroom  door,  Tina  cajne  in  too — on  pretence  of  restor- 
ing two  gold  hat-pins  she'd  borrowed.  She  stood  talking 
and  taking  off  her  things.  "Don't  you  just  love  that 
house?  Aunt  Marion,  they  say,  had  the  most  perfect 
taste.  It's  Uncle  James  who  goes  crowding  in  all  those 
things  that  don't  'belong.'  " 
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Like  her  stepsister  she  seemed  to  resent  Camilla's 
silence.  "Well?"  she  looked  up,  as  she  jabbed  the  last 
of  the  pins  into  the  cushion,  "and  what  do  you  think  of 
our  cousin?" 

"I've  seen  him  before" — Camilla  presented  the  fact 
as  if  she  hoped  it  would  excuse  her  from  a  re-valuation. 
But  Tina's  mischievous  face  was  lifted  waiting. 

"He  looked  more  like  seventeen,  then,  than  twenty- 
one.     Now  ...  he  looks  older  than  twenty -six. " 

"Not  surprising',"  Tina  laughed.  "A  great  deal  has 
happened  in  these  live  years."  There  was  something  so 
slighting  in  Tina's  tone  that  Camilla,  greatly  to  her  own 
surprise,  found  herself  saying,  "Yes — the  war  has  hap- 
pened, poor  fellow ! " 

Tina  stared  at  that  "poor  fellow,"  and  then  dropped 
her  eyes  on  her  aimless  fingers  pulling  pins  out  of  the 
cushion,  and  sticking  them  in  again.  "The  war?  Yes, 
and  a  ^reat  deal  else."  She  hesitated,  and  then  with  a 
kind  of  deliberate  brusqueness,  "Of  course,  I  don't  know 
what  he  said  to  you  when  he  carried  you  off  this  after- 
noon—  " 

"What  he  said?" 

"Or  did,  come  to  that." 

"He  did  nothiny — except  show  me  a  picture." 

"Oh  I  very  well,  you  needn't  look  so  outraged.  I 
should  think  you  were  the  only  girl  Leroy  had  ever  had 
in  a  dark  room  without  trying  to — " 

"Well,  then,  I  am  that  girl." 

"Glad  there's  one,"  Tina  mocked  as  she  left  her  pin 
sticking  and  went  towards  the  door.  "But  it  wouldn't 
be  fair  not  to  tell  you  there  isn't  a  greater  flirt  in  all 
New  Y''ork  than  Roy  Trenholme." 

"Yes,"  said  Camilla  with  a  twist  at  her  heart,  "I 
know." 

' '  Just  so  you  know,  it 's  all  right.  We  've  seen  him  like 
this  more  times  than  we  can  count." 
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I  am  one  of  the  people  who  is  never  jroing  to  be  happy, 
she  said  in  her  heart.  How  horribly  lon^  life  was  tor 
people  like  that.  She  drooped  with  the  fatigue  of  it. 
Should  she  ring  and  .say  she  wasn't  eoming  down — didn't 
want  any  dinner?  Heavens!  they'd  be  swarming  into 
her  room,  .Mary  and  Tina  and  Mrs.  Sarabourne,  with 
questions  and  remedies — 

"Remedies!"  She  shook  her  head  at  herself  in  the 
glass.  Other  girls  got  in  and  out  of  love  as  easily  a.s 
they  got  in  and  out  of  their  clothes.  Camilla  wasn't 
supple  enough  for  that.  As  he  had  said,  too  "stiff." 
They  might  malign  him  as  much  as  they  liked.  Leroy 
wa-s  the  man  she  was  meant  for.  If  she  wasn  't  the  girl 
"meant  for  him,"  why,  there  was  a  "fault"  in  the  bed 
rock  of  life — her  life  anyway.  "Remedies?"  God 
Himself,  if  He  would  remedy  her  ill,  would  have  to  go 
back  to  the  foundation  of  the  world  and  make  His  earth 
all  over  again 

Mr.  Sambourne  took  her  out  to  dinner  and  put  her 
between  himself  and  Harrington. 

Leroy  at  the  opposite  end.  between  ^liss  Mary  and  a 
girl  friend  of  Tina's  whom  Mr.  Sambourne  and  Jim  had 
met  on  the  way  back  from  the  Park. 

Leroy  seemed  to  know  this  Miss  Pansy  Dillon  too. 
They  were  very  gay  at  that  end. 

Mr.  Sambourne  did  his  best  with  ready  talk  and  pleas- 
antries. He  paid  the  kind  of  full-bodied  compliments 
which  at  a  less  preoccupied  time  would  have  made  for 
flushing  and  embc.mssment.  She  accepted  them  tonight 
with  a  calm  that  much  intrigued  the  man  of  the  world. 

"By  George,  she's  seasoned  already!  Who's  done 
it?*  and  thereupon  questions.  Was  she  really  eighteen? 
— and  where  had  she  been  spending  her  holidays  while 
he'd  been  abroad  and  not  able  to  look  after  her  properly. 

Harrington,  too,  on  his  side,  was  living  up  to  the  high 
family  standard  of  agreeableness.  Wiioii  he  couldn't 
find  out  what  specially  interested  her,  he  did  the  next 
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best  thing,  talked  about  what  specially  interested  him. 
He  had  brought  to  his  profession  of  architect  a  very  real 
enthusiasm.  He  talked  about  his  plans  with  the  shining 
looks,  the  eagerness  of  a  lover.  Camilla  caught  Leroy's 
eye  every  now  and  then  as  it  went  from  Harrington  to 
her.  Her  wandering  glance  did  not  escape  Harrington. 
He  knew  he  wasn't  good  at  describing,  he  said.  He'd 
wait  till  he  could  show  her  an  example  of  what  the  new 
men  were  trying  to  do  in  this  country.  Did  she  like 
dancing?  Then  he'd  make  up  a  party  and  take  her  to 
see  the  new  ballet.  And  the  moment  she'd  done  with 
school  she  must  come  to  their  camp  in  the  Adirondacks. 
"Mustn't  she,  father?"  "Can  you  swim?  I  tell  you 
what,  I'll  teach  you — "  And  so  on  for  countless  thou- 
sands of  years,  while,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  Pansy 
Dillon  made  eyes  at  Leroy — very,  very  beautiful  eyes. 

In  the  i)arlour  after  dinner  Leroy  left  the  group  of 
which  Pansy  was  the  scintillant  centre,  and  came  across 
the  room  at  a  moment  when  Harrington  had  left  Camilla 
to  get  an  Indian  lance-head  out  of  the  cabinet. 

Leroy  bent  down  at  Camilla's  side  to  pick  up  a  glove 
she  had  dropped.  "Give  me  time,"  he  whispered.  "If 
you  should  care  for  anybody  but  me,  I'm  damned  for 
ever. ' ' 

When  she  recovered  her  breath,  "How  can  you  talk 
like  that?"  she  said  gravely,  "when  you're  engaged." 

He  stared,  and  then  in  his  quick  way:  "If  I  am  en- 
gaged, I  can  only  say  it  must  be  to  you.  I  was  feeling 
exactly  like  that  myself." 

She  caught  her  breath.  "I  ...  I  don't  like  joking 
about  such  things." 

He  bent  down :  ' '  How  serious  do  you  give  me  leave  to 
be?"  And  there  was  Harrington  pushing  in  between 
them,  holding  out  several  objects  on  his  palm.  She  stood 
up  with  a  feelinff  of  extraordinary  insecuritv  in  hfv 
knees,  a  sense  of  instability  in  all  hitherto  firm  things, 
and  looked  at  Harrington 's  Indian  flints :  Yes,  she  liked 
them. 
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' '  Nonsense ! ' '  Leroy  said,  "she  doesu  't  like  tliem  at  all. ' ' 

The    two    men    argued,    preteuduig    hostility.     "She 

can't  care  about  looking  at  things  like  that.     She's  only 

saying  she  does  to  please  you.     Well,  if  it  wasu  't  true,  let 

her  say  why  she  liked  them ! ' ' 

"Because — because  they've  lasted  so  long." 
They  laughed  at  her,  and  carried  her  off  with  the  rest 
to  the  billiard  room.     She  didn't  play  billiards/     Oh, 
she  must  play  billiards.     Leroy  would  teach  her. 

They  were  never  alone  a  minute.  Yet  had  they  been 
by  themselves  in  a  desert,  though  he  might  have  said 
other  things,  he  could  hardly  have  conveyed  more  than 
he  did,  as  he  passed  her  from  time  to  time  going  round 
the  billiard  table,  or  in  bending  over  to  show  her  how 
to  hold  her  cue.  "Bring  it  here,  and  let  me  chalk  it  for 
you ! '  '—then  a  single  sentence,  or  just  a  phrase.  .  .  .  His 
ingenuity  in  communication  was  a  sort  of  legerdemain  to 
the  candid  soul.  And,  heavens!  the  conviction  he  could 
throw  into  the  wildest  extravagance,  lie  told  her  the 
mo.st  amazing  things  about  herself— things  that  made 
her  hot  and  exultant,  things  that  gave  her  a  sensation  of 
dizziness.  Oh,  yes,  the  pace  was  terrific!  You  had  to 
hold  your  head  on  with  both  hands. 
• 

When  bed-time  came  Harrington  pressed  his  plan  for 
the  next  day — a  plan  to  motor  over  to  Orange,  where  his 
firm  was  building  "a  splashin'  "  fine  country  house. 
American  architecture  in  these  days— well,  she'd' just  see. 

Leroy  poured  scorn  on  the  project.  "Of  all  the  bor- 
,ing— " 

"Well,  if  it  bores  you,  old  fellow,  there's  a  cure  for 
that.     Don't  come." 

"But  I've  got  to  come— if  Camilla  does." 

"  'Camilla!'  "  echoed  Miss  Mary,  laughing  and  rais- 
ing her  eyebrows. 

"And  why  have  you  got  to  come  if  Camilla  does?" 

"Because  it's  the  custom — when  people  are  engaged." 
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Their  towering  amazomeut — her  own  out-topping 
theirs.     "Arc  you  enjjaged '' ' ' 

"She  says  so,"  said  Leroy. 

"Oh,  he— .Mr. — 1  never  said — " 

"Xow,  now!  didn't  you  tell  me,  sitting  on  that  chair  in 
there  by  tlie  piano  not  two  hours  ago,  that  you  didn't  see 
how  1  could  talk  like  that  when  I  was  engawdT'  He 
waited  while  she  struggled  with  a  paralysed  tongue. 
"And  didn't  1  say  that  I'd  just  been  growing  conscious 
of  a  very  engaged  sort  of  feeling  myself,  and  I  was  glad 
you  agreed?" 

Everybody  laughed  except  Camilla  and  Miss  Mary. 
Looking  round,  Leroy  went  on:  "You  appreciate  now 
the  cruelty  of  the  general  behaviour  tonight.  I  haven't 
had  a  moment  alone  with  her  since  we  were  engaged. 
Here  you  all  are  now,  standing  round  us  and  making  us 
feel  shy — don't  they  make  us  shy,  Camilla? — so  shy, 
I'm  not  daring  to  say  good  night  to  you.  Not  properly, 
that  is."  He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Camilla  tied  up- 
stairs out  of  a  shower  of  laughter. 

Tina  stopped  her,  with  arras  out,  barring  the  way. 

"It's  bad  enough,"  said  Leroy,  looking  over  the  banis- 
ters, "without  all  this  chaperoning,  to  be  engaged  to 
somebody  who  scares  you  as  much  as  she  scares  me." 

' '  Scares  you,  does  she  ? "  Mr.  Sambourne  was  chuckling. 

"I  should  pretty  nearly  think  she  did.  I'm  more 
scared  of  my  future  wife,  than  I  ever  was  of  anybody  in 
my  life.  Bad  beginning,  hey?  Right!  Come  back  and 
reassure  me,  Camilla.  No?  Good  night  thea.  I  hope 
you'll  sleep  well.     I  know  I  shan't." 

This  unnerving  flippancy  was  perhaps  worst  of  all. 
He  couldn't  mean  anything — talking  like  that  before 
every  one. 

So  she  told  herself. 

But  her  b  )dy  refused  to  believe  her  mind. 

She  lay  awake,  thrilling,  wondering,  loving. 
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AT  about  six  in  the  moruiug,  a  faint  %;ound  like  a 
mouse  scratching.  In  the  act  of  sitting  up  in 
bed  to  stare  about,  she  saw  a  corner  of  white 
paper  move  towards  her  from  under  the  door.  An  en- 
velope! She  sat  a  long  whiJe  staring  at  it,  before  she 
gathered  courage  to  get  out  of  bed  and  pick  it  up. 

"Miss  Camilla  Charlton." 

She  got  back  into  bed  shaking  with  excitement,  and 
held  the  envelope  against  her  for  several  minutes  before 
she  opened  it.  There  was  no  Dear— anything,  at  the  top. 
It  began  "bang  in  the  middle,"  as  Leroy  usually  did. 

It  only  seems  sudden  to  us  because  wc  weren't  in  the 
secret  till  yesterday.  We  didn't  know  that  life,  all  this 
time,  ever  since  we  were  born — before  we  were  born,  was 
leading  us  to  that  moruent  when  you  looked  up  at  the 
window  and  found  me  looking  out  for  you. 

It  isn't  I,  that  tell  you  to  love  me.  It's  something 
infinitely  greater.    Aren't  you  feeling  that  too,  Camilla? 

Oh,  that ' '  best-of-all  letter ! ' '  What  did  it  matter  that 
long,  long  it  had  been  ashes?  It  had  been  printed  on  her 
heart  when  her  heart  was  very  tender,  very  young.  Roy 
wasn't  satisfied  with  pointing  out  that  it  had  been  de- 
creed from  the  Beginning  that  she  must  love  him— 

^ivear  you'll  love  me  for  ever.  The  moment  you 
stopped  loving  me  I  should  want  to  die.  For  ever  and 
for  ever,  Your  Leroy. 


For  ever. 


She  went  in  to  get  Miss  Mary  to  go  to  breakfast  with 
hPT.  The  bell  hadn't  rung,  bat  Miss  Mary  had  gone. 
Tina  hadn't,  mercifully.    On  the  summons  they  made 
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their  way  down   toilet lii-r.     Tina   bohaved   well 
though  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened. 

Leroy  was  in  the  breakfast-room  witli  Miss  Mary  and 
Mrs.  Sambourne.  He  wjls  luiij,'hing,  and  so  were  they  at 
something  he'd  been  reading  out  of  the  paper.  "Listen 
to  this,  Camilhi!"  As  if  she  could  listen  to  something 
in  a  newspaper!  Hut  she  stood  with  a  receptive  air, 
hoping  that  she  wasn't  looking  as  if  she  thouuht  anything 
particular  had  happened  the  night  before.  And  had 
anything  particular  happened?  "We've  seen  him  like 
this  more  times  than  we  can  count."  Tina  had  said. 
They  all  took  that  outburst  on  the  stairs  for  Roy's  non- 
sense. Ah!  but  they  didn't  know  about  the  letter. 
And,  indeed,  in  the  light  of  common  day,  Camilla 
mightn't  herself  have  "known,"  but  for  the  letter  safe 
and  warm  at  her  heart. 

Ilalf-way  through  the  meal  Harrington  began  again 
about  going  to  Orange. 

"Oh!  say,  put  it  off  till  tomorrow,"  Roy  said  in  the 
tone  of  one  appealing  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 

Harrington  with  a  stubborn  look  asked.  "Why  tomor- 
row ?  "  He  was  told  ' '  the  Governor  '11  be  back  tomorrow. 
This  morning  we  are  going  to  ride—"  He  turned  to 
Camilla:  "I've  ordered  the  horses  for  ten.  That 
do?" 

Camilla  sent  an  agitated  glance  scouting  round  for 
cotinsel.  Miss  Mary  was  watching  her  stepmother.  Mrs. 
►Sambourne  had  fixed  her  husband  with  a  mandatory  look 
not  lost  upon  the  gentleman. 

"We  shouldn't  dream  of  letting  you  run  off  with 
Camilla,"  he  said  pleasantly.  "Anyhow,  Harrington 
and  I  have  arranged  to  take  her  to  Orange.  You  can 
come  if  you  are  good. ' ' 

"She  told  me  she  wanted  to  ride!"  and  Camilla's  wid- 
ened eyes  convicted  Leroy  so  publicly  of  fibbing,  that 
everybody  laughed. 

"Your  horses,  my  dear  Roy !"  his  aunt  shook  her  head. 
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"I  shouldn't  have  a  moment's  peace.  You  see,  we  are 
responsible  for  Caiuilla  till  her  father  comes  back." 

Len^y  turned  to  her.  "Let's  telegraph  your  father, 
shall  we?" 

"To  know  if  Caniilla  may  go  riding  at  ten?"  Misjs 
Mary  an.swered  for  her. 

As  they  rose  fron.  the  table  Mrs.  Sambourne  asked  the 
girl  if  she  remeiiibered  the  j)e\vter  on  the  tine  old  Jaco- 
bean dresser  between  the  windows.  "It  used  to  be  in  the 
wash-house  closet  at  your  grandfather's.  There  was  a 
cartload  of  it — " 

Mrs,  Sambourne  put  her  arm  through  Camilla's  and 
drew  her  aside  as  the  others  went  their  several  ways. 
All  except  Koy.  lie  lingered  near  the  door,  whistling 
softly  as  he  took  some  letters  out  of  his  pocket  and 
opened  them  with  a  careless  finger,  tearing  the  envelopes 
raggedly. 

"The  niggers  are  so  grand  now,"  ]\lrs.  ISambotirne 
went  on;  "they  must  have  cliina  in  these  days,  Colonel 
Charlton  says.  So  he  ;^ave  us  LMioiigii  of  the  pouter  for 
that  dres.ser.  Camilla!"  The  gill's  wandering  atten- 
tion came  back  with  a  start,  at  her  sharply  whis- 
pered name.     "What  is  this  about  Leroy  and  you?" 

"What  is  it?"  the  girl  repeated.  They  looked  at  each 
other. 

"It  was  a  surprise  to  Mary  that  you  had  ever  met  him 
before." 

"Yes,"  said  Camilla  with  a  safe  economy. 

"  We  are  all  devoted  to  Leroy — but — " 

The  slight  rnovoiiient  of  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the 
girl  svas  warning  enough,  answer  enough.  "Anyhow, 
today  I  think  you'd  better  let  Granger  and  Hal  take  you 
to  Orange — " 

"I  should  like  that,"  said  Camilla,  with  marked  ab- 
sence of  enthusiasm.  Two  maids  came  in  and  bustled 
about.  Mrs.  Sambourne  abandoned  the  pewter  pretence 
and  led  the  way  into  the  hall. 
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Roy  still  there,  tearing  up  letters  and  throwiiiy  tho 
pieces  into  a  great  waist  high  Indian  basket. 

"Ready  now?"  he  looked  round.  'We'll  go  in  Iktc 
and  write  our  telegrams." 

When  CamUla  had  passed  silently  in,  he  niadr  as  if  to 
shut  the  library  door.  "Oh.  I  bej;  your  pardon.  Aunt 
Rosamond!"  He  stood  aside  as  Mrs.  Sambourne  eauie 
in. 

"Here  are  the  blanks,"  she  .said,  and  stood  talkuig 
about  predilection  in  the  matter  of  pens. 

"Oh!  any  old  pen 'II  do  for  me!"  He  seized  the  lirst 
to  his  hand  and  made  a  pass  with  it.  "Clear  the  decks," 
he  seemed  to  say.  The  lady,  far  from  clearing;,  eontnmed 
to  cumber  the  ground.  She  oixmkmI  the  morning  paper; 
stood  there,  and  with  marked — one  might  say  ollensive 
— deliberation  she  sent  her  eye  up  and  down  the  col 
umns.  Roy,  in  turn,  .sent  his  eye  up  and  down  the  in- 
trusive person.  Something  about  his  aunt  in  this  new 
light  struck  him  as  funny.  To  Camilla,  at  the  fire, 
he  observed  in  a  stage  whisper:  "She  learnt  this  in 
the  effete  monarchies  of  Europe — this  distrust  of  her 
kind." 

Mrs.  Sambourne  seemed  not  to  hear. 

"Come  along,  Camilla!"  He  seated  himself  at  the 
writing  table  and  began,  "Geor(je  Charlton,  Steam  Yacht 
Aloha,  Old  Point  Comfort.     Now  what?" 

Camilla  could  think  of  nothing  but  what  Mrs.  Sam- 
bourne must  be  thinking. 

Not  that  it  mattered,  for  Roy  wasn't  bothering  any 
longer  about  the  lady.     ' '  You  'd  better  say : 

"Am  going  to  marry  (to  economize  the  '1'  shows  our 
heads  aren't  turned)  Am  going  to  marry  Leroy  Tren- 
holme.  Please  send  approval  care  Sambourne  and  say 
when  to  expect  you.  Now  sign  it."  He  held  out  the 
pen. 

Camilla  hung  therp,  half-way  between  the  Sre  and  the 
writing  table.    Over  the  top  of  the  Tribune  she  caught 
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Mrs.  Sambourne 's  eyes.  "Things  can't  go  so  quick," 
tile  giri  brouglit  out. 

"Why  can't  they?"  He  jumped  up.  Under  the 
older  woman's  nose  he  took  Camilla's  hand,  and  drew 
her  into  the  bay  of  the  window.  "Thii.jrs  have  got  to 
go  quick  if  they're  to  'go'  at  all,"  he  said  in  his  head- 
long fa.shion.  "Can  you,  stand  all  these  eyes  pecking  at 
us?  I  can't.  That  was  why  I  broke  loose  last  night.  I 
saw  if  I  didn't  do  or  say  something  quick,  to  make  them 
blink — shut  up,  you  know — they'd  go  on  for  weeks  peck- 
ing at  us."  He  repeated  his  phrase  with  indignation 
and  then,  with  a  glint  in  the  direction  of  his  aunt,  "Got 
rid  of  all  but  one  now. ' ' 

"Yes,  but  still,"  Camilla  protested  very  low,  "last 
night — what  a  thing  to  say  ! ' ' 

' '  The  ri(jlit  thing  The  only  thing.  If  I  hadn  't,  we  'd 
have  been  weeks,  months  getting  past  all  those  barriers 
you'd  be  wanting  to  set  up — yes,  you  too!" 

"What  barriers?"  Camilla  said  in  the  same  charged 
undertone. 

"God  knows.  But  you'd  find  'em.  And  I'd  be  help- 
less, because  it's  true  what  I  said  about  your  scaring  me. 
The  first  time  I  saw  you,  yesterday,  though  I  knew  in- 
stantly what  you  meant,  you  gave  me  buck  fever.  Don 't 
know  what  buck  fever  is  ?  Well,  it 's  what  some  hunters 
get  the  first  time  they  see  a  buck.  Sort  of  paralysed  fuel- 
ing your  greenhorn  has — old  hand,  too,  sometimes,  that 's 
the  worst  of  it — at  the  very  moment  when  he's  taking 
aim  at  his  griz/Iy  or  his  tiger — whatever  it  is  he's  got 
to  bring  down.  Awful  feeling  of:  'Suppose  1  miss?' 
You  can  hear  your  bones  being  cruncled  .  .  .  and 
your  hand  goes  dead.  And  that  second  makes 
all  the  difference.  You  just  haven't  stopped  the  bnitj 
in  time.  But  you're  dead  in  your  own  mind  be- 
fore he  gets  his  claws  in  you.  'Tain't  nice — buck 
fever. ' ' 

"Did  you  ever  have  it?"  she  asked,  staring  at  a  dread- 
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ful  scene — Roy  with  only  one  charge  left,  confronting  an 
infuriated  wild  animal. 

"  Oh  !  yes  .  .  .  twice.  Once  when  I  was  seventeen  and 
they  got  me  up  on  my  legs  to  make  an  after-dinner 
speech.  Everything  in  you  just  stops  for  that  second. 
I  tell  you  buck  fever  makes  you  weak  as  a  baby.  That's 
what  you  did  to  me.  And  you'd  have  gone  on  giving 
me  buck  fever  if  I  hadn't  just  rammed  the  charge  in, 
and  blazed  away  before  they  could  whik.  But  you 
mustn't  go  on  scaring  me  like  that — or  I'll  go  and  die  of 
buck  fever." 

lie  laughed,  and  then  grave  again — "Oh,  you  beauti- 
ful!" he  lifted  the  hand  he  held,  and  pressed  it  against 
his  lips. 

Camilla's  startled  eyes  met  Mrs.  Samboume's  a  second 
time  over  the  open  newspaper. 

"Oh,  she  won't  mind  this,"  Roy  said  in  a  loud,  cheer- 
ful tone.  "Aunt  Rosamond's  accustomed  to  this  in  the 
exalted  company  she  keeps  abroad."  Then  his  voice 
sunk  to  a  whisper  against  her  hand.  "The  real  truth 
is,  I  couldn't  wait.  I  wanted  you  to  know.  Yow  weren't 
sorry.     Can  you  say  you  were  sorry  ? ' ' 

It  appeared  she  couldn't. 

"AVell,  my  dear,  have  you  reached  a  decision?"  Mrs. 
Samboume's  cool  voice,  and  the  deliberate  crackling  of 
the  paper,  sounded  strangely  loud.  "If  it  isn't  to  be 
Orange  we  must  let  them  know." 

It  was  Orange  after  all.  Leroy  went  too.  He  insisted 
on  having  Jim  of  the  party,  and  made  the  boy  infinitely 
happy  by  prevailing  on  the  chauft'eur  to  let  him  drive 
after  they  got  on  the  straight  New  Jersey  roads.  Boys 
usually  took  to  Leroy,  but  if  he  had  laid  a  plot  the  more 
completely  to  subjugate  the  girl,  to  give  her  ecstatic 
glimpses  of  the  future,  he  couldn't  have  done  fairer,  as 
til?  saying  is,  than  be  so  perfectly  delightful  to  Jim. 
Ai  ilie  end  of  that  excursion  to  Orange  Jim  would  have 
died  for  Cousin  Leroy. 
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They  lunched  with  some  friends,  and  then,  with  mad- 
dening slowness,  they  went  all  over  the  bi^  elaborate 
country  house  of  which  Harrington  would  spare  them 
no  single  aspect,  or  detail.  In  the  upper  hall  Leroy 
detained  Camilla  a  moment  on  the  pretext:  "Oh!  I've 
got  a  telegram  I'd  like  to  show  you."  And  when  he 
unfolded  it,  she  saw  that  it  was  the  one  he  had  written 
out  for  her  and  which  she  had  signed.  "You  never  sent 
it!" 

"Did  you  think  I'd  part  with  the  signed  contract?" 
He  kissed  her  name,  and  put  the  paper  back  in  his  pocket. 
"That  was  a  waste,  I  admit,  when  I've  got  you."  The 
banalite  was  lifted  up,  glorified,  not  by  the  happiness 
only,  but,  as  so  often  befor  .'^  by  the  sheer  beauty  of  his 
face. 

On  her  own  initiative  Camilla  had  telegraphed  to  her 
sister  Julia.  She  found  the  answer  that  evening  when 
they  got  back : 

Loving  congratulations.  Leaving  for  New  York  Sat- 
urday.   Julia. 

Dinner  had  to  be  postponed  to  give  the  Orange  party 
time  to  dress.  And  they  sat  so  long  at  the  table  that  the 
evening  wa.s  far  spent  when  at  last  they  came  out  into 
the  hall.  With  an  air  that  seemed  to  deter  the  objector, 
Leroy  took  possession  of  Camilla.  He  guided  her  to  the 
sofa  in  the  corner  of  the  hall. 

"This  is  the  half-way  station."  He  planted  himself 
in  front  of  her.  When  the  others,  warned,  perhaps,  by 
the  advertisement  of  that  "cold"  shoulder,  had  passed 
on,  Leroy  sat  down  with  a  triumphant  smile.  "Half- 
way to  the  library.  If  it  was  anybody  but  you,  I'd  take 
you  there  straight";  and  then,  aghast  at  the  unconscious 
admission  of  the  many  others  and  the  different  methods, 
he  looked  down  at  the  unsuspecting  face. 

"Oh,  no,  not  the  library!"  she  said. 

"Why  not'/" 

"We  must  go  in  a  minute  and  help  with  the  singing." 
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"I'm  damned  if  I'll  help  with  the  singing!  Or  let 
you."  He  allowed  that  to  sink  in,  then:  "We've  got 
our  affairs  to  settle. ' ' 

' '  We  can 't  settle  anything  till  father  comes. ' ' 
Well,  they  would  give  Mr.  Charlton  *ime  to  get  here. 
But  Leroy'd  be  hanged,  and  drawn  and  quartered,  if 
he'd  wait  for  Mrs.  Plumstead-Atherley. 

Camilla  stared.     What  on  earth  did  he  mean? 

"I'll  bet  she's  the  kind  of  woman  that  won't  travel 
straight  through.     Stays  all  night  at  Jacksonville." 

Well,  yes,  they  all  did  that. 

"Very  well,  then,  she'll  be  too  late  for  the  wedding!" 

Cam"' a  gasped. 

He  seized  her  hand  and  crushed  it.  "I'm  so  horribly 
afraid  something  miyht  happen — haven't  an  idea  what," 
he  added  hastily^" but  something."  Then  in  that 
dreadful  way  he  had  of  drubbing  the  romance  out  of 
what  he'd  been  saying — "the  thought  of  losing  you 
makes  me  bellow  in  my  sleep." 

She  longed  to  tell  him :  You  won 't  lose  me,  but  instead 
of  that,  "You  see,"  she  began  ia  grave  haste,  "there's 
so  much — " 

"Don't  begin  on  clothes." 

"I  wasn't  going  to." 

"Well,  what  is  there  so  much  of?" 

"So  much  for  us  both  to  know.  Specially  for  me." 
She  raised  her  eyes.    "Tell  me  about  you." 

"What  is  it  you  want  to  know?"  he  spoke  a  little 
brusquely.  But  that  might  have  been  because  the  head 
of  Harrington  Sambourne  had  appeared  craning  out  of 
the  parlour  door. 

"Come  and  sing,  Camilla." 

"She  can't." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  I  won't  let  her." 

Harrington  forced  out  a  laugh,  shrugged  and  disap- 
peared. 
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* '  The  nerve  of  some  people ! ' '  Leroy  's  eyes  caught  on 
the  violets  pinned  at  her  belt.  "/  didn't  send  you 
those. ' ' 

"No,  Mr.  Saraboume." 

''The  old  man?" 

"He  isn't  so  old." 

"Old  enough  to  know  better." 

"I  loved  your  lilies,"  she  said,  thinking  to  soothe  him, 
"but  I  thought  1  ought  to  wear  what  my  host  sent  me." 

"Host!  What's  a  host  compared  to — ?  Listen,  dar- 
ling," he  slipped  his  arm  behind  her.  "You  are  never, 
never  to  wear  any  flowers  but  mine."  She  had  no  an- 
swer, and  no  more  than  astonished  looks,  when  he  took 
Mr.  Sambourne's  violets  out  of  her  belt  and  dropped 
them  behind  the  sofa  back. 

He  looked  fixedly  at  her  for  a  moment.  Then  he  took 
her  face  in  his  hands  and  kissed  her. 

Even  then,  no  word;  but  she  was  trembling  as  she 
stood  up. 

"No,  no!"  he  whispered  thickly,  his  hand  on  her 
arm.  "Be  good.  I  won't.  I'll  try  not  to  do  it— /or  a 
while,"  he  added,  with  a  suppressed  laugh.  "  Come,  sit 
down." 

Slowly  she  sat  back  into  her  seat. 

"What  is  it  you  were  wanting  to  know?" 

"About  you." 

"What  about  me?" 

"Everything." 


He  gave  her  a  sharp  look.  "Oh!  you  want  to  know 
everything  ? ' ' 

She  glanced  up  at  him  with  surprise.  "You  want  me 
to,  don't  you?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  so  sure!"  He  made  a  comic  face. 
"Everything's  a  large  order.  For  one  thing,  takes  up 
such  a  lot  of  time.  Why  should  we  bother  about  things 
that  are  done  with?  We've  got  the  future!"  he  tri- 
umphed. 
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But  he  did  speak  of  his  father — ^with  curt  approval 
and  an  undertone  of  something  more  than  respect. 
("Heavens!"  thought  Camilla,  "if  Roy  is  afraid  of  Mr. 
Trenholme,  what  shall  I  be?")  "My  father's  the  only 
person  I've  ever  known  whose  opinion  I've  cared  that 
about. ' ' 

"Didn't  you  care—?" 

But  he  didn't  wait.  "I  suppose  what  you  want  to 
know  about  is  the  women." 

She  winced  inwardly  at  the  plural,  and  then  forgot 
the  jar  in  listening  to  the  story  of  the  ferryman's  daugh- 
ter— the  girl  he  was  in  love  with  when  he  was  fifteen. 
She  married  an  unde"gardener.  Then  there  was  Luella 
Featherstone.  One  of  those  Atlantic  Liner  girls  that 
haven 't  got  any  business  on  land. 

"Why  haven't  they?" 

"Search  me!  All  I  know  is,  the  minute  they  step  off 
the  gang-plank" — he  pursed  his  lips  and  blew  out  an 
imaginary  match. 

Camilla  contemplated  this  phenomenon  with  a  wide- 
eyed  gravity  that  threw  Leroy  into  contortions  of  laugh- 
ter. * '  You  are  too  beautiful ! ' ' — he  was  driven  to  gather 
her  into  his  arms.  She  was  so  intensely  still  that  he 
drew  away  a  little  the  better  to  see  the  face  he  had  kissed. 
"Can't  you  understand,"  he  whispered,  "what  it  is  after 
all  the  racket  to  find  youf  It's  like  coming  out  of  one  of 
our  blazing  banging  engine  shops,  into  my  blue-grass  field 
down  in  Kentucky.  Only  horses  about.  Nice  silent 
creatures  with  satin  coats  and  soft  eyes.  Plenty  of  met- 
tle, too.    I'm  sure  you've  got  mettle." 

Camilla  considered  the  point  with  misgiving.  "I'm 
afraid—" 

"If  you're  roused.  The  thing  is  you've  never  been 
roused." 

"Ynu  h.^vpn't  told  rv.p  yet — !"  she  began. 

He  slurred  very  lightly  over  the  Isabelle  "episode," 
It  had  been  nothing  more  and  it  was  ended. 
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"And  where — where  does" — she  overcame  a  difficulty 
— "where  does  Linda  Ballard  come  in?" 

He  laughed.  "What  have  they  been  telling  you  about 
Linda?" 

"They  say — "  She  had  it  all  arranged  in  her  mind 
in  a  neat  little  pile,  as  a  housewife  gathers  together 
dust  and  rubbish.  Camilla  was  therefore  unexpectedly 
ready  to  thnw  out  the  Linda  sweepings:  "They  say 
she  takes  money  from  men — and  tells  lies — and — " 

"Mary  told  you  that,"  he  interrupted.  "Aunt  Kosa- 
mond  is  fairer  to  Linda.  But  why  are  we  wasting  time 
over  irrelevant  people?" 

So  Linda  was  "irrelevant."  As  if  to  call  her  so 
wasn't  enough,  the  relevant  person  was  being  kissed. 

All  (luestioning  shrivelled,  and  fears  fell  away. 

"Leroy!"    Mrs.  Sambourne  was  standing  there. 

"Yes?" 

* '  I  think  some  one  of  us  ought,  at  least,  to  send  a  little 
message  to  meet  Linda  down  at  the  docks,  don't  you? 
What  ship  is  she  taking?" 

"How  should  I  know?" 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  naturally — " 

Faint,  far  off,  a  bell  sounded.  The  front-door  knocker 
was  sharply  struck.  They  all  three  looked  around. 
"Now,  who  on  earth  is  that  at  this  time  of  night?"  Mrs. 
Sambourne  demanded.  Leroy  sat  strangely  still — wait- 
ing. They  all  three  waited.  "What  makes  my  heart 
beat  so?"  Camilla  wondered.  A  servant  came  out  of 
the  dining-room  and  went  to  the  door.  "Suppose," 
thought  Caniilla,  "suppose  Mrs.  Sambourne 's  letter  is 
too  late.     Suppose  it's  Linda — " 

A  man  stood  there  explaining  that  this  had  been  left 
next  door  by  mistake,     lie  handed  in  an  envelope. 

Mrs.  Sambourne,  in  the  act  of  moving  forward  to  take 
it,  threw  out:  "She  usually  travels  by  the  Cunard, 
doesn  't  she  t ' '" 
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Roy  said  he  hadn't  the  least  idea.  He  looked  sharply 
at  the  envelope  in  Mrs.  Sambourne's  hand. 

"Well,  I  think  I'll  try  Cunard."  She  paused  at  the 
library  door  and  opened  the  tele^'ram. 

''She's  a  wasp,  that  Courtesy-Aunt  of  mine!"  Leroy 
whispered  between  his  teeth. 

"Oh!  it's  for  Miss  Charlton,"  the  Courtesy-Aunt  was 
saying. 

The  telegram  was  from  Mr.  Charlton:  "Returning 
tomorrow  night."  Camilla  scanned  the  words  a  trifle 
anxiously.  He  might  have  added  something  kind.  But 
Leroy  had  recovered  his  buoyant  spirits. 

"Splendid!  This  time  tomorrow—"  he  seized  her 
hand  again — "this  time  tomorrow  nijrht  it  will  all  be  ar- 
ranged." She  knew  she  would  have  been  in  his  arms 
awin  but  for  the  Courtesy-Aunt,  and  the  others,  who 
came  pouring  out  of  the  parlour,  on  the  way  to  bed. 
"Tomorrow  night!"  he  repeated  the  last  thitig. 

She  carried  upstairs  the  sensation — and  it  kept  com- 
ing back  again  and  again — as  of  a  person  lightly,  unsuit- 
ably clad,  being  whirled  along  in  a  racing  car,  with  the 
wind  sweeping  back  hair  and  laces — nearly  blowing  your 
head  off.  You  tried  to  hold  it  on— tried  so  hard,  you 
lost  hold  upon  your  thoughts.  They  went  streaming  out 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  And  you,  dizzy  with 
the  flicker  of  the  fences  and  the  flying  landscape,  too 
confused  to  take  in  spoken  words,  were  conscious  only 
that  the  most  glorious  part  of  your  life  was  madly  eine- 
matographing  by. 

The  first  pause  in  this  breathless  pace  seemed  to  come 
with  the  news  that  awaited  Camilla  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  when  she  came  down  next  morning. 

A  telephone  message  from  Mr.  Trenholine. 

"JiCroy  oH;  like  that!"  Mr.  Sambourne  showed  his 
white  teeth  in  a  mocking  smile.  Harder  than  ever,  now, 
to  catch  that  early  worm  before  he  went  down  town. 
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Camilla  wanted  to  know  why  it  was  harder. 

"Well,  my  dear,  formerly  James  Trcnliolme  used  to 
ride  in  llie  morning'.  Then  he  iouud  that  he  could  keep 
himself  in  condition  by  doing  some  pettifogging  exer- 
cises. He  couldn't  get  anything  of  a  ride,  and  change, 
in  less  than  an  hour-aud-a-half  to  two  hours.  His  hor- 
rible exercises  only  take  fifteen  minutes.  So  he's  at  the 
oflice  anywhere  from  seventy -five  minutes  earlier  than 
he  used  to  be.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were  a  tritie 
longer  getting  ofTi'  this  morning.  Long  enough  to  put  a 
spoke  in  my  gentleman's  wheel!"  Mr.  Sambourne 
chuckled  as  he  looked  at  Camilla.  All  the  talk  of  the 
table  circled  round  the  father  and  sou  who  had  come  to- 
gether after  an  alienation  that  had  tried  them  both. 

"S])ecially  Roy,"  Miss  Mary  thought.  "I  remember 
a  talk  with  him  after  he'd  done  his  best  to  see  his  father, 
and  been  rebufl'ed.  It  •  as  the  only  time  in  my  life  I  ever 
saw  tears  in  Roy 's  eyes. ' ' 

"Yes,  they're  a  funny  pair," 
'em  hard  as  nails  really  ! ' ' 

Mr.  Sambourne  contested  that, 
in  every  Treidiolme.     But  selfish- 
Camilla  asked   for   instances.     The   instances   didn't 
convince  her.     "1  don't  call  that  selfish." 

They  laughed  at  her  for  defending  a  man  so  extremely 
well  able  to  defend  himself. 

"Not  here  he  isn't.  He  doesn't  seem  to  have  a 
friend."    She  looked  round  the  table. 

"Except  Camilla!" 

"Oh!"  said  Mr.  Sambourne,  "I  suppose  you  think 
you  '11  understand  that  Sphinx  ? ' ' 

"Better  than  some,"  she  said  with  astonishing  confi- 
dence. 

But  Mr.  Sambourne  reiterated:  "Yes,  selfish.  And 
jealous;  with  the  worst  sort  of  jealousy."  What  was 
the  worst  V  The  silent  sort.  That  had  been  the  trouble 
between  James  Trenholme  and  his  wife.     He  got  it  into 
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his  head  •  .  .  "Foolishness,  pure,  unadulterated  foolish- 
ness," Mr.  Sambourue  said.  "Never  a  better  woman 
born.  But  I've  always  believed  James  broke  her  spirit. 
A  ruthless  beggar!  He'd  like  to  treat  the  people  he  dis- 
agrees with  as  he  treats  strikers.  If  James  makes  up  his 
mind  to  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel,  God  help  you !" 

Suppose  he's  putting  in  a  spoke  this  minute!  Ca- 
milla kept  thinking,  as  one  half-hour  went  after  another. 

Oh  yes,  the  mere  thought  of  Leroy's  father  put  on  the 
brake. 

On  pretext  of  writing  to  Lucy,  Camilla  had  escaped  to 
her  room.  She  sat  with  empty  hands,  recalling  all  she 
had  ever  heard  of  this  man  whose  hatred  of  publicity 
was  no  make-weight  in  the  scale  as  against  public  curios- 
ity. Camilla's  knowledge  up  to  now  was  only  that  which 
no  one  could  escape  who  read  the  newspapers.  Through 
that  medium,  too,  she,  in  common  with  all  the  world,  was 
familiar  with  his  face.  It  frightened  her  to  think  of  his 
face.  That  it  should  have  some  faint  resemblance  to  his 
son's,  was  a  libel,  an  obscure  menace.  It  was  Leroy  on 
a  smaller,  meaner  scale  to  start  with.  Leroy  with  the 
glorious  youth  drained  out  of  him,  the  contours  sharp- 
ened, the  eyes  narrowed  till  they  shut  out  joy.  The 
mouth — oh!  the  mouth  was  terrible,  above  all.  A  steel 
trap  that  had  snapped  upon  its  victim. 

Poor  Leroy ! 
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SHE  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  Mauritania  after  all  that 
hud  come  and  gone,  living  over  that  moniinir,  en- 
visaging the  meeting  between  father  and  son  more 
vividly  now,  by  the  light  of  her  later  knowledge,  than 
she  had  been  able  to  do  even  when  Leroy  came  back 
and  poured  it  out  hot  and  hot — his  first  essay  in  the 
exercise  he  was  to  become  so  proficient  in,  up  to  a  certain 
point— "telling  Camilla."  In  the  first  fiusli  of  desire  to 
merge  their  lives  in  one,  he  had  meant  to  share  with  her 
every  detail  of  that  memorable  quarter  of  an  hour,  with- 
out the  smallest  suppression  or  aitentuation.  He  dis- 
covered an  immense  zest  in  the  very  thought  of  telling 
her  things.  He  had  gone  on  doing  that  long  after  .  . " 
yes.  long  after.  For  sheer  joy  in  his  own  power  to  re- 
habilitate the  scene.  Joy,  too,  in  her  gifts  as  good  audi- 
ence. But  at  this  distance— she  could  see  it  all  much 
cle-irer  than  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Trenholme,  clean-shaven,  thin-lipped,  immaculate, 
sitting  before  the  remains  of  his  frugal  meal  in  that  room 
Camilla  came  to  know  so  well.  A  room  characteristic- 
ally darker  by  day — with  its  oak  walls  and  wine-coloured 
hangings— than  by  night  in  the  flood  of  artificial  light. 

He  sat  now,  on  a  grey  morning,  trying  his  eyes  on  the 
small  print  of  a  prospectus  which  he  had  opened  after 
going  through  the  heap  of  private  letters  at  his  elbow. 
As  he  looke<l  over  his  rimless  pinee-nez  at  the  tall  sou 
swinging  in,  only  the  very  observant  would  .see  the  slight 
quickening  in  that  keen  look.  Camilla  learned  to  know 
it  well.     It  was  the  look  he  kept  for  Leroy. 

"Well,  father!" 

"How  goes'/' 

"A.l."     Leroy  threw  down  his  hat  with  an  air  of 
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greater  ease  thau  he  felt.  He  acknowledged  that,  to  Ca- 
milla, afterwards.  "Dead  sure  he'd  shy  and  buck  me 
off."  So  he  had  walked  up  and  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  at  which  his  father  sat,  and  spoke  lightly 
about  the  trouble  he'd  been  having  with  his  wound. 
Then,  just  as  he  thought  he  was  going  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  Camilla,  he  did  the  "shying,"  and  found  him- 
self asking  about  the  results  of  his  father's  trip.  Was 
the  political  Boss  out  there — he  named  the  man  who 
afterwards  held  such  sway  over  Leroy's  public  manifes- 
tations— was  McCoy  going  to  help  or  hinder? 

•Mr.  Trenholme  thought  McCoy  had  the  sense  to  see 
which  side  his  bread  was  buttered  on.  There  was  every 
likelihood  of  McCoy's  putting  pressure  on  Congress  to 
grant  the  concession.  "The  line,"  he  said,  "will  be 
broad  gauge  and  will  go — but  come  down  to  the  office." 
He  laid  hands  on  his  letters,  at  the  same  time  as  he 
pushed  back  his  chair.  "I'll  show  you  the  maps  and 
specifications  " 

"  Oh  !  what 's  the  rush  ? ' '  Leroy,  still  wearing  his 
overcoat,  dropped  into  an  arm-chair  near  the  grimly 
splendid,  fireless  chimney-piece.  "1  haven't  been  home 
for  four  months." 

"I  should  call  that  a  good  reason  for  getting  into  har- 
ness now  you  are  home. ' '  His  father  spoke  with  a  brus- 
querie  almost  rough.  He  stood  half  turned  away,  busily 
sorting  and  gathering  up  the  papers  by  his  plate. 

' '  It  isn  't  the  way  the  galled  horse  looks  at  harness. ' ' 

Only  the  eyes  left  the  letters,  not  the  hands.  "What's 
the  matter  nowf"  Mr.  Trenholme  demanded. 

He  was  told  the  fact  was  the  wound  had  been  behav- 
ing like  the  devil.  Leroy  went  into  details.  His  fath- 
er's sympathy  took  the  form  of  saying  discontentedly 
that  he'd  been  hoping  his  son  would  come  back  read}'  to 
shoulder  "his  share."  The  situation  was  extremely  deli- 
cate, extremely  interesting  too — as  Leroy  would  realize 
later.     It  was  a  good  thing  he'd  come  back,  even  if  he 
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wasn't  perfectly  well.     Two  or  three  hours  a  day  down 
at  the  office — he'd  soon  pick  up  the  threads. 

Any  one  could  see  how  the  man  had  lived  for  the 
return  of  this  only  sou ;  how  he  had  been  luentally  refer- 
ring a  thousand  things  to  the  alert  young  mind.  But 
Leroy  sat  looking  down  at  the  pnttern  in  the  rug. 

"I  won't  be  any  good  for  a  month  or  two." 

Something  in  his  voice  made  his  fatlior  look  at  him 
sharply.  "What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  your  'month 
or  two'?" 

"Well,  as  I  can't  do  anything  else,  I  propose  to  put  in 
the  time  getting  married." 

"Oh,  that's  it!" 

"You  needn't  look  at  me  with  that  basilisk  eye."  ("I 
said  it  a  whole  heap  more  cheeky  than  I  felt,"  he  con- 
fessed to  Camilla.)     "You  ought  to  be  darn  pleased." 

Mr.  Trenholme  made  a  faint,  inarticulate  noi.se. 

"I've  found  the  right  girl  at  last,  Dad." 

"Of  course!"  Ills  thin  lips  closed  like  the  two  sides 
of  a  cut.  You'd  think  they  were  for  ever  healed  of 
speech.  But  they  weren't.  They  were  opened  with  a 
sharp  "Who  is  it?" 

Leroy  told  him. 

His  father  stared.     Leroy  had  a  bad  moment. 

"Do  you  mean  one  of  George  Charlton's — ?" 

"Yes." 

Still  Mr.  Trenholme  stood  with  body  half  turned  away, 
his  wary  eyes  on  Roy 's  face. 

"Why  are  you  so  surprised?" 

It  turned  out  that  he'd  heard  his  son  was  making  a 
fool  of  himself  over  one  of  those  Ballards.  "Bad  blood, 
those  Ballards.  Though  as  to  that—"  he  sighed  and 
seemed  to  resign  himself:  "I  might  have  known  this 
would  come  again." 

"It  ha.sn't   come   again.    Don't  you   think   it.     It's 


nevtr — 


No,  no,  of  course  not — never  before." 
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Camilla  could  see  just  tbc  kind  of  look  Leroy  bad 
flung  at  his  father.  They  wore  too  much  alike,  in  some 
ways,  for  their  own  good  underb.-.uding. 

The  older  man  got  up  and  rang  the  bell.  "It  can't 
be  helped,  I  suppose."  He  spoke  as  one  wjary  of  the 
whirl. 

Leroy  was  on  his  feet  too.  "Is  it  your  idea  I  should 
never  marry?" 

"No,  no!"  His  tone  said  be  was  too  wise  to  look  for 
miracles.  "I  should  have  thought  you'd  want —  Men 
who've  got  less  than  you  have  to  leave  behind  them,  gen- 
erally want — " 

A  servant  came  in  with  Mr.  Trenbolme's  hat  and  fur- 
lined  coat.  Leroy  took  the  coat,  and  shouldered  the  serv- 
ant out  of  the  way.  The  man  had  shut  the  door  before 
either  spoke  again.  Leroy  began  to  tell  one  or  two  facts 
about  the  girl,  only  to  interrupt  himself:  "When  will 
you  see  her?" 

"Oh,  there's  no  hurry,  I  suppose?" 

"Well,  I  don't  propose  to  waste  time  hanging  about." 
He  told  how  Mr.  Charlton  was  returning  that  afternoon. 
"We'll  get  the  business  over  Monday  or  Tuesday,  I 
should  think." 

"Next  Monday?"  His  father's  hajid  h^l.^d  on  its 
way  to  the  hat. 

"Well,  why  not?" 

"Why,  indeed?     She  isn't  going  to  run  risks!" 

"She  doesn't  know  it's  going  to  be  Monday.  I 
wanted  to  see  you  first." 

Mr.  Trenholme  set  his  hat  on  the  table,  and  felt  for 
his  gloves.     He  appeared  mollified  to  some  extent. 

"How  long  have  you  known  her?" 

"Oh,  for  years,"  Roy  said  airily.  "She  was  at  Mary 
Sarabourne's  school." 

"What's  your  hurry,  then — all  of  a  sudden?" 

"Hurry  is  I  can't  stand  fooling  round  among  a  lot 
of  people."    He   faced   his   father   suddenly  with   an 
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appeal,  as  man  to  man:  "What's  the  use  of  talking, 
Dad?     You  know  how  it  is.     When  will  you  see  herV" 

•'Oh  I  don't  expect  me" — he  put  out  his  hand  and 
seized  his  hat.  "/  don't  know  anything  about  women. 
I  shouldn't  know  a  blessed  bit  more  about  this  one  after 
I'd  met  her  than  1  do  now.  You  say  she's  eighteen  and 
h''ulthy.  Her  family  1  know,  and  don't  know  anything 
against  them — exeej)t  that  her  father  believes  in  Free 
Tiade  and  her  old  fool  of  a  grandfather  votes  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket." 

"  What  arc  you  doing  tonight?" 

"Why?" 

"I  11  bring  her  round  tonight." 

"What's  the  use?  Xo,  no!  I'll  see  her  at  the  wed- 
ding. Not  that  1  shall  'see  her'  then,  any  more  than 
you  do  now.  Xo  woman  who  knows  her  business  ever 
lets  you  see  her — till  it's  too  late." 

The  Sambournes'  car  drew  up  at  Mr.  Trenholmes  door 
just  as  that  gentleman  had  let  himself  in  after  a  long  day 
at  the  office. 

I\Irs.  Hambourne  gave  Camilla's  shoulder  a  sympathetic 
pat  as  the  girl  stepped  out  with  a  hand  on  Leroy's  arm. 
lie  turned  and  ran  briskly  up  the  steps  in  front  of  her 
with — 

"Ilullo! — don't  shut  us  out!" 

A  man  in  an  overcoat  faced  about,  the  door  knob  in  one 
hand  and  in  the  other  a  key  on  the  end  of  a  chain.  Ca- 
milla's first  impression  was  that  his  not  speaking  wasn't 
his  fault.  Those  lips  looked  too  tightly  comprer  d  ever 
to  come  open.  But,  making  all  due  allowances,  the  tall 
man  in  the  lobby,  his  pallor  emphasized  by  the  black 
astrachan  collar  to  his  coat,  frightened  the  girl  more 
than  anybody  had  ever  frightened  her  in  her  life.  She 
heard  Roy  say  "This  is  Camilla."  and  she  stood  with 
lifted  face,  claspiiig  iier  big  muff  in  her  arms — clinging 
to  it  as  though  it  were  her  only  friend  on  earth 
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Happily  this  most  alarming   father  gave   her   time. 
Very  deliberately  he  pulled  off  his  glove.     "IIow  do  you 
do?"     Then  he  took  off  his  hat.     A  Southerner  would 
have  done  that  before,  she  thought,  and  oddly  ihe  rellec- 
tion  seemed  to  give  her  a  certain  advantage.     Wlien,  with 
Boy's  help— Koy  talking  all  the  time— the  overcoat  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  Mr.  Trenholme  led  the  way  into  a 
great,  inhuman -looking  room,  with  many  splendid  and 
just  one  truly  i)leasant  thing  in  it — a  fire. 
' '  Oh,  you  burn  wood ! ' '  she  said.     "  So  do  we. ' ' 
"Better  take  ofi'  your  coat." 
Leroy  saw  to  it. 

Mr.  Trenholme  didn't  seem  to  look  at  her  at  all.  Oh, 
he  wasn  't  liking  her ! 

Leroy  still  did  nearly  a!I  the  talking. 
"Is  your  father  in  town?"  was  one  of  the  few  things 
that  was  said  directly  to  her 

"We  e.\i)eet  to  lind  him  when  we  get  back."  Leroy 
explained  there 'd  borii  a  wreck  on  the  line. 

"Not  father's  train?"  Camilla  threw  in  hurriedly. 
No,  but  it  had  defayed  him. 

"He  might  be  there  now,  Roy,"  she  said,  making  a 
faint  motion  of  do-let-us-go  and  see  tny  sort  of  parent. 

"How  are  you  going  back?"  Mr.  Trenholme  asked  his 
&on.  On  being  told  that  Mrs.  Sambourue  was  waiting 
for  them  he  lifted  his  eyebrows  faintly. 

"Yes,  Aunt  Rosamond's  turned  into  the  most  biffing 
old  dragon  you  ever  knew  in  your  life." 

In  a  slightly  acidulated  tone  :\Ir.  Trenholme  said,  "She 
must  have  changed,  then,  since  I—" 

"Has  changed.  Don't  know  what  to  make  of  her. 
He'd  better  come  out  and  see  for  himself." 

But  Mr.  Trenholme  drew  the  line  at  coming  out  to  see 
Aunt  Rosamcmd.  He  went  only  as  far  as  the  parlour 
door,  and  then  he  put  out  a  dry  hand.  It  was  the  first 
*m\e  he  seemed  really  to  look  at  Camilla.  "You  are  tak- 
mg  on  a  fairly  serious  job, ' '  he  said. 
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She  smiled. 

"You  don't  believe  me?    "Well,  I'm  sorry  for  you." 

The  tv'o  objects  of  pit}'  laughed  delightedly.     This 

alarming  person  had  for  an  instant  been  almost  genial. 


The  blessed  comfort  of  her  kind  of  father! 

He  was  waiting.  Camilla  flew  into  his  arras.  She 
kissed  him  and  pressed  her  face  against  his  with  a  ten- 
derness meant  for  two.  George  Charlton  understood. 
Tears  stood  in  his  e^'es  as  he  said:  "So  you've  found 
somebody  you  love  better  than — any  of  us." 

She  accepted  it.     ' '  Here  he  is. ' ' 

Roy  was  beautiful  to  her  father.  They  liked  each 
other  from  the  tirst.     The  comfort  of  that ! 

It  struck  her  at  once  how  much  more  easy  he  vas  with 
her  father  than  with  his  own.  More  affectionate.  Oh! 
they  were  going  to  be  so  happy  all  together. 

"He" — Camilla's  look  set  Koy  upon  the  judgment  seat 
— "he  quite  understands," 

"Ah!  that's  always  a  good  thinir.  But  what  partic- 
ular branch — ?" 

"  I  've  told  him  our  plans :  yours  and  mine. ' ' 

"Oh!  yours  and  mine."  The  lift  and  fall  of  his  hand 
seemed  to  signal  the  plans  farewell. 

"He  understands,  father" — she  said  it  again  with  her 
earnest  look — "understands  perfectly  that  we're  going 
to  live  together." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  Roy  agreed  gaily. 

"Well,  well" — Mr.  Charlton  put  on  a  look  of  humor- 
ous eml)arrassment — "and  here  have  I  been,  ever  since 
I  got  ('amilla's  telegram,  saying  to  myself  what  a  good 
thing  it  wjis  that  I'd  just  found  out  in  the  very  nick  of 
time  where  I  liked  to  live.     On  board  ship — " 

"Oh.  father!  I  don't  see  how  we  can" — in  the  exig- 
ency her  eyes  summoned  Roy's — ^"how  are  we  to  live  for 
ever  on  a  shipV" 

When  her  father  joined  in  Roy's  laughter  she  said  to 
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herself  how  easy  he  was  trying  to  make  it — poor  father! 
But  as  to  desert:    4  him,  tiothiny  should  make  her. 

They  discussed  their  more  immediate  plans.  (Not  a 
word  about  "plans"  to  his  father!)  Camilla's  father 
agreed  to  everything  except  the  idea  of  the  wedding  next 
week.  He  treated  that  as  a  joke — until  he  saw  how  de- 
termined Roy  was.  Then  you  saw  that  Mr.  Charlton 
might  be  as  firm  in  his  uneraphatic  way  as  Mr.  Trenholme 
with  his  steel-trap  decision.  It  was  the  only  occasion 
upon  which  he  hinted  at  any  sacrifice  to  him  in  giving  up 
his  last  child. 

He  and  Camilla  must  have  a  month  or  two  togetb-ir. 
"And  you'll  want  some  furbelows  to  be  married  in,  won't 
you?" 

And  so,  though  he  was  so  gentle  about  it,  it  was  not 
James  Trenholme  but  George  Charlton  who  put  on  the 
brake. 

"We'll  see  what  Sister  Julia  can  do,"  Camilla  whis- 
pered over  the  banisters  when  she  went  up  to  bed  that 
night. 


Roy  seemed  disposed  to  see  what  he  could  do  without 
Sister  Julia,  in  the  way  of  demonstrating  to  Mr.  Charlton 
that  whether  he  would,  or  whether  he  wouldn't,  consent 
to  an  immediate  wedding,  he  had  already  lost  his  daugh- 
ter. Unless  Camilla's  father  made  a  hard  and  fast  en- 
gagement to  find  her  in  .^or  some  meal,  or  to  take  her  out 
at  an  appointed  hour,  Camilla  was  never  to  be  found. 
She  was  gone  to  walk  with  Roy;  or  she  was  riding  in  the 
Park  with  him ;  or  off  to  a  matinee— or  they  had  motored 
out  to  the  country  somewhere  to  look  at  horses.  Camilla 
was  only  vaguely  conscious  of  the  Sambourne  disapproval 
of  these  unchaperoned  outings.  The  Sambournes  were 
very  dim  to  her  in  this  dazzle  in  which  she  spent  her 
days.     They  had  said  they  were  responsible  for  her  till 

iirfi    iaiHci   3UUUIU  UUUiU   biXCK.        W  Cil,   DC  WiJS   DaCK. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  places  Roy  had  to 
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show  her,  no  end  to  the  things  to  tell.  And  no  boun 
apparently,  to  his  amusement  in  watchinj,'  the  eflfect 
all  this  upon  Camilla;  seeing  her  look  of  wonder  at  tlie 
strange  shapes,  colours,  flavours  of  life,  as  Roy  poured 
them  out  of  his  exhaustless  cornucopia,  like  a  vari-col- 
oured  stream  of  Christmas  candies.  If  now  and  then  she 
came  upon  the  bitter  brown  of  horehound  or  the  sting  of 
too  potent  mint,  this  was  "experience"  too — at  which 
the  astonished  widening  of  Camilla's  eyes  was  for  Roy 
part  of  the  fun  of  the  whole  Ihing. 

"You  never  heard  of  that  before?" 

Ridiculous  question!  Camilla  had  never  heard  of 
anything. 

Rare  indeed  in  these  days  of  sophistication  to  find  such 
a,  pearl  of  ignorance.  "If  only  1;hey  knew ! "  he  once  said 
to  her  in  an  extasis  of  delight  over  some  naivete  of  hers — 
"if  only  women  knew!" — which  sounded  like  so  much 
else  that  she  was  hearing  in  these  astonishing  days,  mere 
paradox,  since  precisely  what  he  didn't  advocate  was  that 
women  should  be  allowed  to  know  things,  till  he,  or  some 
other  with  a  sense  of  humour,  might  have  the  fun  of 
telling. 

That  same  fun  of  telling  led  Roy  into  confidences,  later 
to  be  regretted.  At  the  moment  they  bore  the  fruit  he 
hungered  for. 

Those  shining  "other  ones"  who  sang  divinely,  who 
were  travelled,  accomplished,  were  everything  that  Ca- 
milla wasn't;  how  had  it  happened  that  none  of  them, 
but  just  a  schoolgirl  like  Camilla  Charlton  was  the 
Chosen?  She  wondered  aloud  that  her  head  wasn't 
hopelessly  turned.     The  reason  it  wasn't  turned? 

"This  is  Destiny.  We  didn't  choose,  we  were  both 
chosen,"  he  said  in  one  of  his  graver  moments.  And  it 
was  to  be  "for  ever  and  for  ever." 

For  ever, 

u-.i     i\)ii\ji.    lie    liSu    rjccIiicLl     t.u    uc    vL    iliaL     tTruivi;       xX-ur; 

beautiful  he  made  it  sound. 
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After  the  daily  turnings  in  the  newspapers  of  the  mar- 
ital kaleidoscope,  after  following  for  these  five  years  the 
public  and  private  tlounderiugs  of  certain  of  Miss  IIol- 
royd's  "old  girls"  caught  in  the  quicksands  of  divorce 
and  desertion  and  deserting — the  balm  it  was  to  hear 
Leroy  say  with  that  shining  conviction  "For  ever!" 

Naturally  she  saw  more  distinctly  now,  looking 
back,  than  she  had  been  able  at  all  to  recognize  at  the 
time,  how  well  Roy  behaved  under  the  stress  of  the  lib- 
erty to  which  they  helped  themselves  after  Mr.  Charlton's 
return. 

The  difficult  part  was  going  back  to  the  others  when 
the  wonder-filled  hours  had  flashed  by  at  that  mad  motor- 
ing i)aee — the  pace  which  seemed  to  be  the  special  quality 
about  all  time  spent  in  Roy's  society. 

"We  can't  go  back  and  be  engulfed  in  my  relations, 
just  yet ! ' ' 

Camilla  didn't  see  either  how  they  could  go  back. 

They  had  had  a  perfectly  heavenly  half-day  at  Vande- 
waters  Landing.  She  had  seen  again  how  all  those  peo- 
ple there  adored  him,  and  how  he,  pretending  not  to 
consider  them  a  titlie  as  much,  for  instance,  as  the 
Cousine  Bette,  was  always  looking  out  for  the  Callahans, 
the  -McAndrews  and  Englishes,  little  and  big:  helping, 
backing  up,  giving  their  friends  and  relations  a  start  in 
life. 

If  anybody  doubted  the  heaven-inspired  goodness  of 
Misther  Rboy,  let  'em  go  to  Mrs.  Callahr;n.  "Ye  must 
just  take  'm  the  roight  way,  m'dear,"  she'd  tell  Camilla 
aside.  And  she  would  illustrate  the  roight  way  by  scenes 
out  of  Roy's  earliest  years. 

Harder  than  ever  after  that  to  go  back  to  the  obscurely 
antagonistic  atmosphere  at  the  Samboumes. 

"Why  should  we?"  Roy  said,  slowing  the  car  three 
blocks  away. 

"Why  shouldn't  we  go  to  my  home?" 

"Your  father's?" 
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'"lie  isn't  there.     Gone  west." 

Caiuilla  reflected.  No,  she  thought  not.  He  urged. 
No.  Roy  gloomed  a  little  at  that.  Ho  had  turned  the 
car  into  ^Madison  Avenue. 

' '  Why  won 't  you  come  ? ' ' 

She  didn  't  answer. 

' '  You  don't  trust  me ! "  he  denoouced  her  v>^ith  a  down- 
ward glance.  She  was  looking  straight  out  at  .s  methiug 
new,  strange,  hardly  distinguishable. 

"No,"  he  repeated,  "yon  don't  trust  r-ie." 

"I  don't  trust  myself,"  she  said  with  her  astonishing 
candour. 

"Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of?" 

"I  don't  know." 

In  the  silence  she  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  seemed 
to  invite  him  to  share  in  their  perplexity. 

He  thought  it  over.  "You  don't  mind  doing  some- 
thing that  most  people  would  think  far  more — uncon- 
ventional." 

'  *  You  mean  going  with  you  to  Vandewaters  Landing  ? ' ' 

"Yes.     Why  is  that?" 

"Oh,  I  knew  it  would  be  all  right  to  go  there." 

"Why?" 

"I.-;n't  it — "  she  hesitated;  "isn't  it  because  of  your 
mother?" 

"Humph! — more  likely  because  of  that  old  hag  Jo- 
anna." 

'  *  Dear  Joanna !     I  could  listen  to  Joanna  xor  ever. ' ' 


It  was  a  good  thing  they  went  home.  Camilla's  father 
had  come  for  her.  He  had  been  waiting  over  an  hour. 
"Surely  you  have  some  idea  where  they  are  all  this 
time,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Mrs.  Samboume  answered;  "they've 
Innfhed  at  V.qndowaters  Landing." 

"Who  is  there  now?" 
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"At  Vandewaters  Landing/  Nobody  but  servauts," 
?.Irs.  JSamljoiiruo  said. 

'  •  But  isu  "t  that  a — a  little  steep  1 ' '  inquired  Mr.  Charl- 
ton, faintly  peiturbed. 

' '  Decidedly  stcip.    You  ought  to  stop  it. ' ' 

He  spoke  to  Camilla.     "Yes,"  she  said. 

' '  You  won 't  do  ..iiat  any  more  ? ' ' 

"No.    But  a  month  is  a  long  time." 

"A  month ?     Didn't  we  say  two ? " 

"We  said  one." 

George  Charlton  looked  at  her  with  unconcealed  sur- 
prise. Then:  "I  dare  say  that's  what  lioy  says  to  you, 
that  even  one  month  is  a  long  time." 

"It's  what  I  say  too,"  she  answered,  leaving  him  more 
astonished  than  ever. 

His  little  Camilla ! 

It  was,  as  she  had  foretold,  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
Plumstead-Atherley  which  put  a  new  face  on  the  scene. 
For  one  thing  Camilla  was  instantly  transferred  from 
the  Sarabournes'  to  the  yet  more  spacious  domicile  in 
East  56th  Street.  Camilla  dropped  back  readily  into  the 
younger  sister  attitude.  Mrs.  Plumstead-Atherley,  brisk, 
affectionate,  cordial,  took  the  reins  firmly  in  hand.  Be- 
fore ever  she  mounted  the  box,  so  far  from  taking  out  of 
Roy's  wheel  the  spoke  for  which  Mr.  Charlton  was  re- 
sponsible, Sister  Julia  put  in  a  secon  i.  She  plainly 
delighted  in  Roy,  but  she  made  no  bones  about  interdict- 
ing his  high-handed,  Roy-al  fashion  of  taking  Camilla  off 
for  hours  and  hours,  heaven  knew  where. 

She  insisted  that  they  should  behave  like  other  people. 
To  remind  Roy  more  especially  of  their  relationships  to 
the  world,  she  gave  several  parties.  At  the  last — and 
meant  to  be  most  brilliant  of  these  functions — Roy  didn't 
appear.  It  was  "very  awful,"  according  to  Camilla, 
who  suborned  a  maid  to  be  off  and  on  all  evening  at  the 
telephone,  trying  to  find  out  what  had  happened. 
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Nothing  had  happened.  Roy  had  spent  the  evening 
at  the  club.  "I'm  sick  of  people.  If  1  can't  talk  to  Ca- 
milla, 1  don't  want  to  talk  at  all." 

Mrs.  Plumstead-Atherley  perceived  that  Roy  could 
sulk.  The  episode  ijiduced  reflectiveness  in  Mrs.  Ather- 
ley. 

•'Are  you  coming  out  for  an  hour?"  he  demanded 
moodily  of  Camilla  that  next  morning,  "or  are  you  an- 
gry, too,  because  1  didn't  come  and  hang  round  with  a 
lot  of  stitTs  nobody  cares  a  picayune  about." 

"it  isn't  a  nice  way  to  talk  about  our  party,"  and 
Camilla  glanced  anxiously  at  her  sister. 

"So  you  won't  come!"  He  turned  on  his  heel.  Julia 
made  a  sign.  Camilla  read  relenting  in  it,  and  sanction 
of  an  hour's  motoring.  Interpreted  more  intelligently, 
Mrs.  Atherley's  gesture  really  meant:  Stop  the  gossip 
short  by  appearing  with  him  in  public  without  loss  of 
time. 

When  they  reached  the  Riverside  Drive  Roy  had 
nearly  recovered  his  good  humour. 

"Tell  you  what  it  is,  Camilla,  we've  got  to  get  away 
from  these  people."  The  automobile  slowed.  They 
rolled  on  in  silence  for  a  few  seconds.  "Say,"  he  re- 
turned to  her  so  (luickly  as  to  make  her  start.  "Say, 
when  we're  married,  we  won't  have  one  of  'em  about! 
Not  0 He— hey?" 

She  sacrificed  her  family  and  her  friends  with  a  smile. 

"I  hate  people!  When  they  stand  between  you  and 
me  I  could  chop  them  into  mince-meat." 

"Don't  be  so  fierce,  Roy." 

"Yes,  I  will.  I'll  bite  their  heads  off.  I'll  skin  'em 
alive  if  they  don't  let  us  alone.  Barling  .  .  ."for  the 
next  Hvp  minutes  he  sang  a  different  strain.  And  then 
he  asked  what  she  had  thought  of  his  not  coming  the 
night  before.  Or  had  she  thought  of  him  at  all?  Satis- 
Hed  on  that  point:  "Wpil,  I'll  toll  you  what  I  did.  I 
got  Bill  Henderson  to  come  and  box.     Then  I  took  a 
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plunge  and  had  dinner  an  hour  late.     But  I  got  to  bed 
what  time  do  you  think?     Ten  o'elock.     Went  to  sleep 
too.     And  Lord!  maybe  I  didn't  dream.' 
"Nioe  dreams .'" 

"Oh,  very  nice  I — /  (jtiess  not."  He  made  a  face  that 
struck  Camilla  as  childish,  funny  and  pitiful  all  in  one. 
*'When  1  waked  up  I'd  have  given  anything  if  I'd  gone 
to  tliat  darn  party.  I  kept  thinking,  'Camilla's  angry, 
she  don't  love  me  any  more.'  And  1  could  have  howled. 
Not  sure  I  didn't  give  just  one  little  howl  for  a  cent." 

She  suiTe])titi()Usly  pressed  the  hand  that  had  slipped 
off  the  steering  wheel  down  at  her  side. 

It  didn't  say  eiionyh.  "But  loving  me  the  least  bit 
last  niyht — oh,  not  you!     Mad's  a  hornet — " 

Such  an  idea  stung  her  hito  speech.     "One  of  the  mo.st 
beautiful  things  al)o\it  yon  is  .  .  ."  she  .stuck  there. 
"All  right.     Beautiful's  the  cue.     Go  ahead!" 
"What  I  mean — though  you  are  so  much  older  and 
know  such  a  terrible  lot,  and  to  other  people  are  so  .  .  . 
yes,  you  are  sometimes — " 
''What  am  I?     Perfect  devil,  darling?" 
"You  are  often  very  .  .  .  cavalier.     But  to  me — " 
"Ves — to  you,  what  am  I,  beantifuUest?" 
"To  me  you  are  quite  young  and  gentle,  and  almost 
like  a  little  boy.     Oh!"  she  turned  her  e\es  up  to  his 
face,  "I  could  never  n^      love  yon  when  you  are  like  a 
little  boy." 

"Oh,  very  well!"  and  together  with  delight  they 
descended  to  those  mild  shallow's  where  each  new  couple 
disport  themselves  with  a  fatuous  sense  of  originality. 
Very  well!  Next  time  she  scolded  him  he'd  run  away 
and  put  on  paddlers.  Sailor  hat  with  blue  ribbons.  He 
held  up  first  one  hand  and  then  another.  "Tin  pail. 
Wooden  spade.  'Pease  scoose  me,  ]\Iilla.'  "  He  said 
every  fooli.sh  thing  he  could  think  of.  And  he  thought  of 
a  groat  -nany.     They  came  home  much  revived. 
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They  were  still  more  revived  when  they  heard  the 
upshot  of  a  talk  vvhieh  Sister  Julia  had  had  with  her 
father.  If  J'llia  had  been  the  one  who  put  the  most 
etleetual  spoke  in  Leroy  s  wheel,  it  certainly  was  she  who 
most  handsomely  removed  the  obstruction. 

She  did  not  retail  the  conversation  beyond  representhig 
that  she  had  said  to  Mr.  Charlton,  "Why,  after  all, 
should  they  wait?     I'll  attend  to  the  wedding." 

She  and  Leroy  became  tremendous  friends  in  the 
c'>U''se  of  an  animated  discussion  as  to  details.  She  op- 
posed with  vigour  and  persuasiveness  Roy 's  tirst  idea  of 
what  she  characterized  as  a  bald  and  dowdy  church  affair. 
Camilla  must  have  a  home  wedding. 

There  wasn  't  time,  Koy  said,  for  all  that  fuss. 

The  lady  intimated,  not  too  crudely,  that  with  Plum- 
stead-Atherley  money  flowing  in  a  golden  stream,  the 
l*lumstead-Atherleys'  house  could  ou  short  order  be  made 
to  flower  into  conventional,  or  even  super-conventional, 
bridal  array. 

Leroy  denied  the  possibility — except  at  the  cost  of 
"days  and  days."  No,  the  expeditious  Church  wedding 
for  them — "Hey,  Camilla?"  But  he  hadn't  reckoned 
with  the  amazing  energy  of  Sister  Julia. 

She  had  already  in  those  two  hours  not  only  won 
over  Mr.  Charlton — (by  telephone,  too!  the  wonderful 
woman)  she  had  rung  up  an  army  of  decorators,  caterers, 
florists,  dressmakers  and  cunning  artificers  of  every  sort. 
She  had  estimates  already,  and  appointments  for  the 
next  day,  by  the  dozen. 

Roy  stayed  to  dinner. 

"Come,  dear,"  Julia  said  to  the  acquiescent  Atherley 
as  they  rose  from  the  table — "you  come  with  me  and 
read  your  Evening  Post  in  my  boudoir,  while  I  write  mil- 
lions of  letters ! ' ' 

She  left  the  two  to  themselves  till  near  eleven  o'clock. 

"What,  you  still  here.  Eov!"  she  came  in  with  an  p^t 
of  surprise.     After  he  had  said  "good  night, ' '  made  very 
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channing  by  its  touch  of  gratitude  to  Sister  Julia,  she 
eallctl  to  him  from  the  padour  threshold.  "Oh,  hlcss 
me,  1  'd  forgotten  !  Head  so  full  of  Camilla's  clothes  and 
things— hut  there  was  a  message  for  you,  Roy.  Tele- 
phoned on  from  the  Sarabournes.  Somebody  wanteil  you 
to  meet  her  at  the  Ciuiard  Doek.  At  seven.  I'm  dread- 
fully afraid  she  meant  this  evening.  Somebody  called 
Linda.     I  am  sorry!" 

"Oh,  it's  all  riirht,"  he  called  back.     "Doesn't  mat- 
ter." 

Sister  Julia  began  to  talk  about  the  wedding  gown. 
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THE  wedding  gown,  which  had  been  her  mother's 
— was  tried  on  the  .same  afternoon.  And  the 
great  busuiess  was  tinished  some  little  time  before 
Mrs.  Pliim.stt'ad-Atherley  eould  have  hoped.  "Von  11 
Lave  to  wait  a  few  minute.s  lor  Hoy,"  she  said  as  she  set 
Camilla  down  at  the  .Sainbournes'  door.  Brisk,  compe- 
tent, and  never  more  in  l.cr  element,  Sister  Jnlia  drove 
away  to  execute  in  the  remaining  two  hours,  commis- 
sions wiiich  most  women  eould  hardly  have  crowded  into 
as  many  days. 

Aunt  IJosamond  had  telephoned  Roy  during  luncheon, 
asking  him  to  look  in  about  four.  She  added  that  a  pack- 
age had  come  for  Camilla  marked.  '* Fragile.  With 
care,"  and  Roy  could  take  it  back  with  him. 

He  grumbled  privately  at  having  "to  go  and  gas  with 
Aunt  Rosamond." 

"Vou  don't  .seem  to  love  your  Aunt  Rosamond  as  you 
should,"  remarked  ]\Irs.  Atherley. 

"I  don't  know  o.bout  'should.'  But  I  don't  exactly 
love  her." 

"I  wonder  why,"  said  Camilla. 

lie  confessed  he  never  could  quite  make  out.  "But  I 
don't,"  he  repeated,  and  then  thrust  Aunt  Rosamond 
aside  with  a  plan  for  Camilla's  coming  to  meet  him. 


As  she  stepped  out  of  her  sister's  car,  a  tall  figure  in  a 
sealskin  coat  that  fell  to  her  heels  went  up  the  Sambourne 
steps,  and  rang  the  bell.  The  door  opened  so  quickly 
yon  might  have  thought  the  lady  was  being  waited  for. 
And  so  she  must  have  been,  for  she  .qskod  for  riohody 


The  servant  took  her  straight  to  the  library. 
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door  the  lady  turned  and  looked  at  rauiilla.  ilfiivon! 
what  a  soaljK'l  scrutiny.  The  libraij  door  opened  and 
shut. 

"It's  Linda,"  Camilla  said  to  herself. 
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She  bent  over  the  paekage,  that  lay  on  the  hall  table, 
addressed  to  her  in  Miss  Holroyd's  IihihI.  Caiailla  had 
written  to  the  I'rineipal  to  say  she  wasn't  fjoin^  baek, 
and  tliis— it  must  be  a  wedding  gift. 

Linda  I 

Th«  maid  came  again  to  open  the  door,  and  this  time  it 
was  Roy.  Roy-  with  the  happy  light  in  his  fate  when 
he  saw  her  waiting  there. 

".Mrs.  Sambourne  says  will  you  eome  to  the  library?" 
The  servant  led  the  way. 

"Shan't  be  long,"  he  said  as  he  pa.ssed. 

"Roy!"  she  whispered — so  low  he  didn't  bear.  Why 
didn't  she  nni  forward,  and  eatch  hold  of  him?  Why 
wasn  't  she  saying  out  loud  :  "I  'm  afraid  she 's  got  Linda 
in  there."  But  then,  suppose  she  hadn't  got  Linda  in 
there !  And  why  should  it  matter  if  she  had  .  .  .  ?  She 
let  him  go. 

Linda. 

Camilla  went  into  the  parlour  and  sat  down.  She 
broke  the  seals  on  the  "Fragile"  parcel  and  looked  in- 
side.    A  vase  of  Tiffany  gla.ss.     Linda — 

Mrs.  San: bourne  came  out  of  the  library,  and  went 
slowly  upstairs.  Miss  ^Nlarj-  came  and  looked  in  with 
an  absorbed  face,  and  went  away.  You  couldn't  say 
whether  she  had  seen  Camilla  or  not. 

There  was  an  air  about  the  place  that  reminded  Ca- 
milla of  something  she  had  known  before.  What  was  it? 
Yes,  it  felt  like  that  day  of  terrible  suspense  when  her 
mother  had  had  the  operation.  People  went  about  just 
like  this— hurrying  silently  up  and  down  stairs,  putting 
absorbed  faces  i!!tn  the  ronrn  .snd  R'-vifflv  out  J'l^ai"  W^^" 
Leroy  under  the  knife  ?     Why  should  he  be  ?     Had  Linda 
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come  to  tell  him,  as  she  had  told  so  many  others,  that 
he  belonged  to  her  ? 

Was  Tina  upstairs?  Camilla's  fever  to  go  up  and 
wateh  for  Roy  over  the  banisters  was  cooled  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  pass  the  library  door.  If  it  were 
t-j  open  suddenly  what  should  she  see?  She  walked 
across  the  room,  and  stood  in  the  failing  winter  light 
half  ootieealed  behind  the  great  bronze  group  in  the  al- 
cove. 

And  then  something  happened  like  a  dream.  The 
library  door  opened,  and  Leroy  came  out.  He  never 
looked  to  right  or  left.  Just  snatched  up  his  hat  and 
went  striding  out — 

As  if  he  had  forgotten  everybody,  everything,  but  what 
had  been  happening  in  the  library.  What  had  been  hap- 
pening in  there?  Camilla  stood  a  moment  in  .stark  as- 
tonishment. Would  he  be  coming  back  for  her?  She 
couldu't  risk  it.  "I  must  run  after  him,"  she  said  to 
herself. 

Before  she  reached  the  hall  the  door  of  the  library 
opened  again.  And  that  tall  shape  stood  there.  The 
light  had  been  turned  on  in  the  library.  Out  of  the  half 
shadow  in  which  Camilla  stood  she  stared  at  the  figure 
framed  in  the  doorway.  And  the  figure  stared  at  her. 
The  sealskin  coat  no  longer  hid  the  noble  outlines.  The 
figure  queened  it  there. 

"Why  .  .  .  Camilla!  Is  that  you  .  .  .?  My  dear 
child  .  .  .!''  Mrs.  Sambourne's  voice  had  a  flustered 
sound  seldom  heard  in  its  pleasant  modulations.  She 
came  hurrying  down  the  stair  as  she  spoke. 

Deliberately  the  figure  on  the  library  threshold  waited 
there:  "And  is  this  Miss  Charlton?"  Under  the  be- 
trayal of  speech,  that  touch  of  Tragedy  which  had  dig- 
nified the  .statuesque  presence  vanished  with  startling 
completeness.  Perhaps  only  by  contrast  with  Mrs.  Sam- 
bourne's  voice,  did  this  new  one  sounding  in  Camilla's 
ears  ^or  the  first  tmic,  briiig  a^isociations  only  of  the 
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trivial  and  the  commonplace.  It  reassured  the  girl  in 
some  queer  fashion.  As  though  she  had  said  to  herself, 
"Not  with  that  tone  does  Calamity  speak." 

"Miss  Ballard"  -Mrs.  Sambourne  had  performed  the 
mtroduction  hurriedly.  Though  suddenly  appearing  in 
so  different  a  light,  the  impression  made  by  Linda  Bal- 
lard was  nevertheless  striking  enough.  The  little  boat- 
shaped  black  velvet  hat  with  a  trailing  black  feather 
brought  out  the  red  in  the  chestnut-coloured  hair.  Un- 
der the  surface  excitement  in  the  face,  you  saw  that  the 
impudently  pretty  features  had  settled  long  before  the 
disdlusion  of  today  into  a  mould  of  discontent. 

Linda's  sharp  eyes— so  bright  that  unless  you  looked 
very  close  you  couldn't  have  told  she'd  been  crying- 
had  taken  their  inventory  of  Camilla,  and  seemed"  to 
wish  publicly  to  proclaim  the  low  value  they  set  upon 
what  they  saw.  Miss  Ballard  had  the  air  of  casting  Ca- 
milla on  one  side,  as  she  passed  her  to  put  an  arm  round 
Mrs.  Sambourne. 

Hello ! "  she  called  cheerfully  up  the  stair.  Tina  had 
appeared,  turning  on  the  hall  lights  as  she  descended. 
I'l've  thought  of  a  joint  present  for  you  and  Bob.  When 
IS  the  happy  day?"  She  embraced  Tina.  The  three 
stood  talking.  Leh  out  as  Camilla  was,  she  felt  it  as 
difficult  to  go  and  say  good-bye,  as  to  betray  her  state 
of  mind  by  hurrying  after  Leroy  without  preliminary' 
Besides,  where  had  he  gone?  Not,  she  felt  with  a  sink- 
ing—not to  Sister  Julia's  with  that  look  on  his  face.  She 
started  slightly  as  Linda  burst  out  laughing. 
^^  "Don't  you  call  that  rich?"  She  interrupted  herself 
' '  I  must  get  my  coat. ' '  The  others  waited  where  she  left 
them.     They  followed  her  with  their  eyes. 

Camilla  too.  It  struck  her  that  people  would  always 
do  thi.s.  Linda  was  one  of  those  people  who  have  the 
faculty  of  investing  their  commonest  act  with  an  indefin- 
able interest.  A  more  perfect  figure  the  gods  had  never 
fashioned.    The  beauty  of  her  movement !— you  watched 
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fascinated,  longing  to  say,  Do  it  again!  And  all  she'd 
done  was  to  cross  the  hall  into  the  library. 

She  came  back  folding  the  richly  liued  gariaent  round 
her  with  an  effect  of  hugging  its  luxury. 

"Tell  Koy'' — she  smiled  at  the  company  out  of  the 
high  upturned  collar — "tell  him  I'll  do  my  best  to  keep 
my  promise" — she  got  all  she  wanted,  apparently,  out 
of  her  smiling  pause — "my  promise  to  come  to  the  wed- 
ding. You  see,  I'm  getting  married  myself,  aud  it  does 
take  up  all  one's  spare  moments.  Don't  you  find  that, 
Miss  Charlton?" 

Camilla  stood  dumb.  The  others,  too,  for  an  instant. 
Then  :  ' '  Who  are  you  marrying  ? ' '  Tina  demanded. 
"Your  Englishman?" 

''Xot  my  Engliiihman.  My  American.  ..."  She 
stooped  to  the  lower  fastenings  in  the  long  coat,  and 
turned  up  a  laughing  face.  "Everybody's  getting  mar- 
ried all  in  a  heap.  Sort  of  epidemic,  as  I  told  Luther 
Carey. ' ' 

"Oh,  have  you  been  seeing  him?  I  thought  Captain 
Carey  had  been  sent  down  to  Panama,"  Tina  said. 

"And  so  he  was." 

Mrs.  Sambourne  filled  in  the  next  pause  by  remarking 
that  she'd  heard  Captain  Carey  was  being  a  great  success. 

"So  he  is!"  She  sang  Luther's  praises.  She  (piotod 
high  Covernmeut  approval.  "They're  just  crazy  about 
Luthtr." 

'■Then  what's  he  come  back  for?"  demanded  Tina. 

"Why,  for  me."  Linda  drew  on  her  lon^  pturi-col- 
oured  .suede  glove  with  a  meticulous  grace. 

"Oh,  for  you!  ..."  Tina  gaped. 

"Yes.  Hadn't  you  he?rd?  Yv'e've  caught  the  fever 
too."' 

' '  Y''ou  don 't  mean —  ? ' ' 

"I'm  afraid  I  do.  We're  going  to  be  married  right 
away. ' ' 
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The  stupefaction  of  the  company  was  too  complete  to 
be  disguised.     She  looked  round. 

"I  hope  nobody's  counting  on  forbidding  the  banns 
.  .  .  'cause  we  aren  't  going  to  have  any  banns.  Lu  says 
they  take  too  much  time. ' ' 

No,  she  wouldn't  have  a  taxi — she  must  reduce  her 
figure,  or  Lu  would  scold  her.  "  I  'm  frightened  to  death 
of  Lu.  He 's  got  me  like  that ! "  She  flattened  her  gray 
suede  thumb  on  the  hall  table. 

"Well,"  said  Tina,  as  she  opened  the  door  for  the  visi- 
tor, "I  hope  you'll  ask  us  to  the  wedding." 

"Sure!  if  Lu  doesn't  hustle  me  out  of  my  rights." 

"Rights?" 

"Ves,  to  a  proper  leisurely  sort  of  wedding.  Like 
Miss  Charlton 's.     Good-bye ! ' '  and  she  was  gone. 

They  were  all  still  standing  staring  at  one  another 
when  Harrington  came  in. 

' '  Did  you  meet  Linda  ? ' ' 

"Linda?" 

"Well,  she's  going  to  marry  Captain  Luther  Carey." 

Harrington  joined  the  staring  game.  But  he  recov- 
ered himself.  "Going  to  marry  Carey,  is  she?  Well, 
all  I  can  say  is  Carey  hasn't  heard  of  it."  He'd  seen 
Captain  Carey  on  that  gentleman's  arrival,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, at  the  dub  not  an  hour  and  a  half  ago.  "Come  on 
in,"  Carey  had  said,  "I've  wanted  to  have  a  talk."  It 
was  all  about  "the  tough  job  down  yonder"  and  its  im- 
mense fascination.  He'd  been  sent  up  by  the  Chief  to 
submit  a  plan  at  Washington.  Carey  was  full  of  pro- 
jects of  his  own  for  circumventing  the  slipperiness  of  the 
Devil  Culebra.  "Thinks  about  nothing  else  night  or 
day.     No  more  idea  of  marrying  than  I  have." 

"One  of  Linda's  lies,"  they  agreed. 

"Said  that  just  to  save  her  face." 

Poor  Linda ! 

When  Mr.  Sambourne  was  told  he  gave  his  chuckling 
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laugh.  "Good  for  Linda!  Commendable  presence  of 
mind.     Lots  of  stutf  in  Linda '. ' ' 

Roy,  too. 

When  Hal  told  him,  he  was  reported  to  have  said  with 
an  accent  of  admiration :     * '  Linda  "s  game ! ' ' 

"Where  did  you  vanish  to?"  he  demanded  of  Camilla. 
He  reproached  her  for  being  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
him. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  morning  before  Camilla's  wed- 
ding, the  papers  announced  the  marriage  of  the  well- 
known  society  beauty.  Miss  Belinda  Ballard,  to  Captain 
Lather  Carey  of  the  Engineers,  who,  etc.,  etc.  Linda's 
own  phrases  were  recognized  in  the  terms  used  to  convey 
official  approval  of  Captain  Carey.  Miss  Ballard,  the 
Ti)nes  account  said,  had  only  been  back  in  America  a 
few  days,  having  been  summoned  from  Europe  the  mo- 
ment Captain  Carey  was  entrusted  with  his  mission  to 
Washington.  "The  wedding  was  of  the  simplest,  as 
Captain  Carey  is  obliged  to  return  at  once  to  the  scene 
of  his  labours."  And  then  that  masterpiece  of  Linda's, 
the  final  climax  of  the  finish:  "The  marriage  was  the 
natural  culmination  of  a  boy  and  girl  romance. ' ' 


CHAPTER  IX 

SISTER  JULIA,  with  her  generous  James  at  her 
back,  had  executed  marvels  of  speed  and  splen- 
dour. 
The  house  in  56th  Street  was  turned  into  a  temple  of 
roses.  Under  a  Marechal  Neil  marriage  bell  near  the 
end  of  the  music  room,  Camilla,  in  her  mother's  wedding- 
gown,  was  married,  to  strains  of  the  most  expensive  mu- 
sic, in  the  midst  of  a  bewildering  cruish  of  Julia's  ac- 
quaintances all  J  members  of  the  Trenliolme-Saraboume 
circle.  All  people  utterly  strange  to  Camilla,  except  cer- 
tain of  the  schoolgirls  and  the  teachers,  from  Miss  Hol- 
royd  down.  They  were  there  somewliere,  lost  in  the 
crowd.  Besides  Leroy,  Camilla  was  conscious  of  only 
one  other  in  all  that  throng — her  father.  She  looked  at 
his  shadowed  face  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  see- 
ing clearest  the  one  who  wasn't  there.  Yes,  dear, 
Camilla's  look  was  meant  to  say,  I  am  remembering  her, 
too. 

Everybody  appeared  to  know  Leroy,  and  that  fact 
made  the  featureless  horde  seem,  if  not  friends,  at  all 
events  friendly.  Not  that  it  mattered.  Nothing  mat- 
tered. Except  Leroy  and  getting  through  with  all  this, 
and  going  away  to  Boston. 


Why  Boston?  Camilla,  looking  back,  asked  herself 
again.  She  found  no  answer  beyond  the  vague  recollec- 
tion of  hearing  about  the  size  and  splendour,  and  ex- 
pensiveness  of  a  certain  newly  opened  "Fen  Palace  Ho- 
tel." At  the  time  she  had  no  more  asked  "Why  Bos- 
ton?" than  she  had  asked  why — with  that  beautiful 
country  seat  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  empty  houses  of 
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friends  scattered  about  on  mountains  and  beside  lakes — 
she  and  Leroy  should  spend  the  Great  Days  in  a  hotel 
of  any  sort. 

It  was  all  right,  because  Roy  arranged  it.  They  had 
the  Bridal  Suite,  and  a  special  corps  of  servants  to  serve 
them  in  their  own  rooms.  The  newspapers  told  at  col- 
umns' length  the  details  of  the  wedding,  and  reported 
from  day  to  day:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Trenholme 
lunched  in  their  own  apartments,  and  drove  for  an  hour 
on  the  Speed  Way";  or  "dined  in  their  own  apartments 
and,  from  their  box  at  the  Boston  Opera,  heard  one  act 
of  Carmen";  or,  motored  out  to  the  racing  stables  at 
Didsbury  and  "returned  in  time  to  dine  in  their  own 
apartments."  If  this  recurrent  phrase  expressed  on  the 
part  of  the  public  some  sense  of  loss  of  their  rightful 
share  in  the  happiness  of  these  young  people,  any  such 
conception  of  being  defrauded  of  their  rights  was  due  to 
the  Trenholmes'  place  in  the  social  and  financial  scheme 
of  things. 

"In  their  own  apartments"  became  a  by -word  with  the 
pair.  It  expressed  their  entire  and  glorious  sufficiency 
unto  themselves.  It  expressed  Roy's  active  detestation 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Some  cousins  of  Camilla's  left  cards.  "Oh,  yes! 
mother  used  to  tell  us  about  the  Bonds.  When  shall  we 
go  and  see  them?" 

"Well" — he  seemed  to  lay  careful  plans — "if  you  ask 
me,  I  should  say — never." 

"Then  I'll  write  and  invite  them  to  come  and  see  us." 

"Not  on  your  life!" 

"Yes,  to  dine  with  us  'in  our  apartments.'  The  news- 
papers will  be  .so  obliged  to  us." 

"Z  wouldn't." 

She  had  a  scene  with  Roy  about  those  cousins.  She 
couldn't  think  he  was  serious  in  opposing  her  little  plan. 
But  he  hatod  cousins.     Specially  the  Boston  brand. 

Then  slic'd  go  nlono  iind  .=;ce  thera. 
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he-  go  to  see  any  cousins 


He  wouldn't  think  of  lettins 
on  earth. 

Yes,  she  would.  She  was  tired  of  the  hotel.  The 
newspapers  were  right.  They  ivere  always  in  their 
apartments.    She  ioicd  <ousins — 

He  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

"Tired,"  was  she?  Tired  of  married  life  after  three 
days ! 

They  were  so  happ;/,  ^hey  induljred  in  these  little  pre- 
tences of  difference,  out  of  sheer  plenitude  of  rapturous 
content  with  each  other. 

They  didn't  go  out  at  all  that  afternoon. 

Camilla  nearly  fell  asleep  over  dinner.  She  was  the 
sleepiest  creature  Roy  had  ever  encountered.  He  up- 
braided her. 

It  wasn't  just  now,  all  of  a  sudden.  She'd  always 
been  a  Sleepy  Head.  leather  would  tell  Roy  that.  And 
didn't  Roy  know  there  were  people  who  needed  a  great 
deal  more  sleep  than  others  ?  IShe  was  that  sort.  ' '  Sleep 
is  the  most  nccessarv  thing  in  the  world,"  she  told  him 
gravely.  Hadn't  he  heard  of  the  .scientific  experiment? 
They  tried  it  with  dogs.  They  found  that  a  dog  can 
live  three  weeks  without  food.  If  he's  kept  awake,  he 
dies  in  five  days.  Her  acute  sympathy  with  that  dog 
prompted  inextinguishable  laughter  in  her  husband. 

They  had  a  more  serious  difference  before  the  week 
was  out.  Camilla  was  troubled,  offended,  and  she  had 
shown  it.  She  had  not  come  into  her  new  estate  all- 
ignorant.  Jessica,  and  country  life,  and  the  instruction 
imparted  by  a  healthy  body  had  seen  to  that.  But  she 
had  no  more  prevision  than  most  young  people  of  the 
danger  to  equilibrium  in  that  collision  called  marriage, 
between  two  persons  of  widely  different  experience. 
Their  case  was  only  an  intensification  of  the  danger  in- 
curred in  commnn  hv  tbp  nrfUnarAr  tt,o11-Vh.o'">i^*  ?in  ~'s-i 
and  the  ordinary  young  townsman  of  means.     The  heart 
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of  that  danger  lies  iu  the  fact  that  the  two  are  not  mak- 
ing; their  discoveries  together. 

When  two  normal  people  go  hand  in  hand  into  the 
chamber  of  mysteries,  when  "the  mystery"  waits  on 
both,  nature  may  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  her  children. 
Too  often  the  too  experienced  one  of  the  twain  hands 
on  to  tlie  one  too  little  prepared,  a  knowledge  and  a  prac- 
tice too  great  in  sum  to  be  assimilated  without  risk  of 
disorder. 

This  is  the  cause  of  man  a  secret  shock  which  assumes 
different  disguises  before  ihe  world.  If  the  shock  has 
not  resulted  in  timely  recoil,  and  at  need  in  interrupted 
relatiojiship,  it  will  bear  the  bitter  fruit  of  hysteria  and 
ill-health  in  one  sort  of  nature,  and  in  another  a  coarsen- 
ing of  imagination,  an  adaptability  and  an  appetite, 
which  may  stagger  the  initiator. 

That  more  evil  has  not  reached  the  race  by  this  road  is 
due  to  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Nature's  miracles:  the 
power  of  transmutation  in  the  passion  of  love,  the  power 
of  youthful  fire  in  a  healthy  soul  to  burn  away  impurities 
— and  to  gather  up  and  treasure  the  fine  gold  of  intenser 
feeling. 

Camilla  was  moving  among  amazements  and  mysteries 
beyond  all  thinking.  That  it  was  Loroy  who  led  her, 
made  all  safe,  made  all  right,  made  all  a  closer  knitting 
of  their  lives. 

These  things,  U'^t  the  words  spoken  at  the  wedding, 
these  yieldings  and  mergings,  and  incredible  ecstasies, 
made  the  miracle  of  marriage.  The  two  who  had  these 
memories  between  them,  were  set  for  ever  apart  from  the 
Y&it  of  the  world.  Memory,  the  High  Priest,  had  made 
them  for  ever  and  for  ever  one.  Apart,  they  stood  naked 
and  ashamed.  Together,  they  were  mutually  screened, 
supported,  justified. 

For  the  fir.st  time  he  had  gone  to  sleep  without  kissing 
Vipr  ''fjin  Isst  thintr. "  Shp  wouldn't  lielievp  h.p  eo\ild  "n 
to  .sleep  like  that.     She  had  lain  there  waiting  till  his  un- 
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reasonableness  should  pass.  She  would  hear  his  voice  in 
a  moment :  • '  I'm  sorry ! '  '-and  then  the  last  sleepy  kiss 
final  benediction  of  the  day. 

But  instead  of  that,  "cold  shoulder,"  and  the  re"u- 
larly  taken  breath  of  sleep.     It  was  incredible.     He  was 
pretending.     She  waited  while  the  minutes  passed.     No 
it  was  real.  ' 

The  wind  blew  the  blind  out.  That  would  wake  him 
No,  not  yet.  The  next  time  it  flapped  he  would  start  up, 
and  maybe  swear  a  little,  and  half  jerk  the  blind  off  the 
roller  in  his  wrath.  She  waited,  eager  for  this  episode. 
Ihe  blind  blew  out  again  and  again.  No  other  sound  or 
motion  in  the  room. 

Bad  enough  that  he  should  turn  a  cold  shoulder  on  her 
as  brief  penance— without  shutting  her  out  behind  a  bar- 
rier of  sleep.  She  would  tell  him  when  he  waked  that 
she  understood  better  now  his  objection  to  her  premature 
sleepiness.    It  was  gloomifying  to  be  the  only  one  awake 

Never  in  all  the  nights  since  she  was  born  had  she,  the 
Sleepy  Head,  been  so  wide-eyed,  so  acutely  conscious. 
All  that  she  knew  of  life  seemed  to  go  in  procession 
through  her  head,  till  it  ached  and  drummed  like  a 
wooden  bridge  that  echoes  to  the  tread  of  marching  feet 
to  the  ruiiible  of  wheels,  to  the  thud  of  hoofs. 

"Roy!"  she  whispered. 

No  faltering  in  the  even  breath. 

That  earlier  sense  of  bewildered  unhappiness  had  lono- 
given  way  to  sheer  blank  loneliness.  She  had  never  be"- 
iore  been  conscious  when  he  was  unconscious.  It  was 
like  desertion. 

Heaven  be  thanked!  now  he  was  waking  up.  No. 
After  that  slight  movement,  his  head  slipped  further 
down,  and  he  was  breathing  on  a  new,  more  audible  note. 
He  made  a  slight  arrested  movement  of  his  shoulder  and 
spoke  into  the  pillow.  "No,"  he  said,  and  again,  "No, 
no!"  A  struesrle.  a  strange  shackled  stru- 
incoherent  anguish  of  protest:     "No!  no!"" 
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She  leaned  over  him.    ' '  Roy !  * ' 

"H'm — h'm" — he  made  lov  moaning.  But  worse 
than  the  misery  of  the  sound,  those  little  defeated  mo- 
tions. She  tried  to  speak  louder.  Her  voice  stuck  in 
her  throat.     Again  that  dreadful  stifled  moaning. 

"Roy!"  she  whi.spered  brokenly.  How  unhappy  she 
must  have  made  him ! — for  him  to  cry  like  that  in  his 
sleep.  She  leaned  over  him,  and  she  it  was  who  said: 
'Tra  sorry.     Forgive  me,  forgive — " 

But  he  wasn't  comforted.  He  fetcl^d  a  deeper  groan. 
At  the  end  of  that,  a  cry.  Lord  in  H  aven,  what  a  cry ! 
Camilla  clutched  him  by  the  shoulder:  "Leroy!  Le- 
roy!" 

He  opened  heavy  eyes.  "What — ?"  As  she  fell 
weeping  against  him,  "Don't  make  a  row — those  people 
— next — might  hear."  She  clung  to  him,  stifling  her 
sobs  on  his  shoulder.  He  soothed  her  drowsily.  "What 
for—?  It's  all  right.  All  .  .  .  ri  .  .  ."  He  slept 
again. 

Camilla  lay  there,  and  cried  silently  a  long  time. 

She  wondered  afresh  at  the  amazingness  of  life.  And 
whether  it  was  so  only  for  her.  She  was  ([uite  sure,  after 
reflection,  that  her  life  was  without  parallel.  People 
couldn't  go  about  with  those  composed  and  commonplace 
looks  if  life  had  ever  seized  them  and  blown  them  like 
pine  .straw  over  the  barrens. 

She  reasoned  with  herself.  Admonished  herself.  As 
for  Leroy,  how  could  you  compare  anybody  with  Leroy? 
He  was  different  from  all  the  world. 

And  she  loved  him. 

Love  made  everything  all  right. 


In  the  morning:     "Dear,  I'll  never  be  bad  to  you 
again  and  make  you  cry  in  your  sleep." 

He  laughed.     He  ought  to  have  told  her,  he  said 
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times.  And  you  must  always  wake  me.  You  were  too 
long  about  it  last  night. ' ' 

He'd  had  these  attaeics  from  childhood,  Joanna  would 
tell  her.  They  were  worse  afi  ;r  that  touch  of  fever  down 
in  Cuba.  Or  maybe  the  shock  of  the  wound— or  some- 
thing. He'd  got  so  now — he  didn't  mind  telling  her — 
he  didn't  like  to  sleep  alone.  When  he  was  alone,  even 
after  he'd  struggled  awake,  he  couldn't  shake  off  the — 
whatever  it  was.  A  perfectly  irrational  horror.  He 
hadn't  an  idea  of  what.  But  he'd  lie  in  the  grip  of  it 
and  shiver  and  sweat.     She  must  always  wake  him. 

Oh,  she  would!  She'd  always  be  there  to  guard  him 
against  that. 

There  was  pride,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  in  the  new 
tenderness  she  felt  for  him.  Oh,  yes !  she  loved  him  more 
for  his  vague  trouble's  sake. 

Ranging  this  revelation  beside  others  that  he  made, 
carelessly  enough,  in  the  glorious  security  of  those  early 
days,  Camilla  found  a  reason  to  account  for  some  of  the 
things  Roy  told  her. 

She  made  that  midnight  fear  of  his  bear  the  burden  of 
certain  past  mistakes.     He  couldn't  be  alone,  poor  Roy! 

This  absorbing  pursuit  of  coming  to  know  one  another, 
went  on  longer  for  him  and  Camilla  than  for  most, 
largely  because  of  her  inexpressiveness.  She  would  have 
given  him  everything  with  both  hands,  if  she'd  known 
how. 

As  it  was,  her  lover  found  in  this  verj'  failing  of  h"rs 
a  value  that  piqued  and  held  him. 

"Words!"  he  flung  out,  what  were  they  but  chains? 
They  set  bounds  to  the  limitless.  They  pretended  to 
piumb  the  unfathomable.  He  celebrated  "the  eloquence 
of  softly  shut  lips,"  and  the  next  moment,  characteris- 
tically, he  set  traps  for  speech. 

Just  as  he  had  adventured  in  other  domains,  so  here 
aiiu  aivvays  iurtuer  y^t,  he  explored  that  ines- 
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porioiu'o  in  his  wife,  with  a  sonsc  of  hi<rh  otitertainmcnt 
in  what  surni'  one  has  i-alli-il  "the  jiigenuousiioss  of  in- 
tolleot  ill  its  early  coiituet  with  reality." 

Leroy  liacl  hoiij,'ht  u  house  in  Last  r)!)th  Street.  "While 
it  was  h(i\u<i  tiono  over,  they  went  to  his  stud  farm  near 
Lcxin<:t()n  in  Kentucky.  And  after  tliat.  to  Vaiide- 
waters  Landin}?  for  a  month.  Tloy's  fatiier  was  there 
and  (juite  kind.  The  kindness  of  a  person  who,  ajrainst 
his  betu>r  judjrment,  i.s  constrained  to  pay  some  notice  to 
a  stranjre  unchissitied  wihi  pet  in  a  cage— looks  and 
watclies,  until  he  comes  to  feel  something  dangerously 
approaching  atTection  for  the  creat.r."  But  always — on 
the  verge  of  being  too  confident,  too  fond — seeming  to 
remind  himself:  1  don't  really  know  a  thing  about  this 
animal ! 

"Say,  Camilla"— Roy  began  one  day,  looking  more 
serious  than  he  often  was  except  when  perpetrating  some 
joke — "I  don't  think  you're  at  all  nice  to  my  father." 

Heavens!  what  had  she  done? 

"No  wonder  you  look  conscience-stricken,  treating  him 
like  that." 

"How,  Koy?" 

"Why,  calling  him  'Mr.  Trenholme,'  as  if  he'd  just 
been  introduced.  Or  rather  as  if  you  hated  him.  Per- 
haps you  do  hate  him.     No?     Very  well,  then — " 

Leroy  was  endlessly  diverted  by  Camilla's  ditlficulty  in 
bringing  out  that  word  father.  He  was  even  more  en- 
chanted by  his  parent's  reception  of  Camilla's  pious  ef- 
fort. Meat  and  drink  to  Leroy  was  James  Trenholme 's 
palpable  annoyance  at  being  addressed  in  this  manner  by 
a  young  woman.  A  sharp  look  of  suspicion  cast  her  way 
— a  what-do-you-want-?/OKJ  sort  of  expression,  desper- 
ately disconcerting  to  his  daughter-in-law.  The  worst  of 
it  was  that,  once  begun,  Camilla  felt  it  impossible  to 
leave  of!'  this  "fathering."  But  she  performed  the  rite 
with  an  anxious  air,  prodnntivp  of  much  pleasur:  to  her 
husband  if  not  to  the  gentleman  most  concerned. 
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For  any  shortcoming  on  the  part  of  Camilla's  father- 
in-law,  Joanna  Callalian  seemed  generously  disposed  to 
atone.  Koy  complained  that  Camilla  was  always  going 
off  t(»  Joanna's  domain. 

"WeP    if  you're  good  she'll  let  you  come  too." 

"(jood,  is  ut!"  Joanna  laughed  at  the  far-fetched  no- 
tion. The  trouble  with  Mister  Koy  was  that  never  since 
he  was  so  high  had  he  wanted  anything  he  hadn't  got. 
"An'  the  notions  of  him!  Wouldn't  eat  this;  and  he 
must  have  tin  hel[)in's  o'  that,  or  he'd  howl  hini.solf  into 
a  conniption  fit.  He'd  ate  and  ate  till  he'd  hate  the 
soight  of  ut!  Mind  ye  don't  give  him  his  own  way,  me 
dear."  Then,  with  a  confidential  air  and  a  hand  on  Ca- 
milla's arm:  "There  was  only  wan  thing  he  liked  bet- 
ther  than  gettin"  the  grand  new  toys,  an'  that  was  bat- 
therin'  'em  to  bits.  Thin  he  must  have  new  wans.  But 
it's  the  diirlin'  he  is  intoircly — " 

Camilla  loved  Vandewators  Landing,  but  she  longed 
for  the  moment  when  she  and  Leroy  could  go  and  live 
in  the  beautiful  New  York  hou.se.  "Not  yet.  "We'd  be 
overrun.  Are  you  tired  of  my  society?"  he  demanded. 
He  declined  invitations  for  them  to  go  to  Newport  and 
Bar  Harbour,  and  took  Camilla  ofT  to  a  little  plaet  that 
nobody  else  knew  about,  up  in  Maine,  where  ti'M-e  was 
canoeing.  After  being  gloriou.sly  happy  there  ii  .  three 
weeks,  all  in  a  minute — he  took  to  hating  the  place. 

New  York ! 

The  next  evening  saw  him  installed.  The  following 
day,  with  e(|ual  determination  and  dispatch,  Roy  set  his 
shoulder  to  the  business  wheel.  This  was  for  Camilla  a 
new  Leroy — so  new  as  to  give  her  a  feeling  of  shyness 
towards  him,  of  having  to  learn  him  all  over  again.  A 
Leroy  grave,  earnest,  punctual  as  the  clock,  true  son  of 
his  father. 

He  would  come  out  of  these  submersions  in  business 
with  rfncvvcd  >;cst  for  pleasure,  for  theatre  pariit-s  and 
Country  Club  life.     Camilla  saw  him  on  these  occasions 
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surrounded  by  other  women,  flattered,  and  flirted  with, 
the  soul  and  centre  of  the  gayest  group.  His  ready  re- 
sponse to  all  this,  especially  tlie  flirtatiousness,  which  was 
like  second  nature  to  him,  troubled  Camilla  sorely.  He 
teased  her  for  being  jealous,  and  that  so  hurt  the  ideal 
she  had  made  in  her  mind,  that  she  coerced  herself 
to  take  these  matters  differently.  Two  discoveries  she 
secretly  pledged  herself  never  after  this  to  lose  sight 
of. 

(1)  That  in  spite  of  his  hating  her  to  have  people 
about,  Leroy  was  really  a  very  social  being,  just  as  she 
very  definitely  wasn't. 

(2)  In  spite  of  the  tendency  to  depression  which  she 
was  beginning  to  find  in  him  (or  should  slie  say  because 
of  it?),  jokes  and  fun,  that  perplexed  when  they  didn't 
fatigue  her,  were  the  breath  of  life  to  Leroy. 

So  then,  out  of  his  greater  love  of  his  kind,  and  his 
sense  of  humour,  she  elaborated  the  theory  that  was  first 
put  to  the  test  at  that  dinner  party  where  he  flirted  so 
desperately  with  Pansy  Dillon,  Pansy  was  a  nice  girl, 
rather  daring,  and  distractingly  pretty.  Some  said  she 
was  engaged  for  the  third  time.  After  a  whole  evening 
of  nonsense  between  her  and  Leroy,  he  pretended  it  was 
impossible,  mentally,  morally  and  physically  impossible, 
for  hi^  to  part  from  her.  As  they  all  stood  at  the  door 
saying  good-night,  Leroy  and  Pansy  each  outdid  the 
other  in  a  comedy  of  lamentation. 

"And  they  pretend  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow. 
Let  us  see.  Pansy.  Since  we  have  the  bitter,  who'd 
grudge  us  the  sweet?"  He  kissed  her.  "Yes,"  he  an- 
nounced, "it  is  sweet." 

Camilla  .stood  there.  She  wasn't  smiling.  She  wasn't 
frowning.     She  was  just  bearing  it. 

"What  do  you  say  to  th.it,  >\Irs.  i  renholme?" 

"He's  got  such  an  affectionate  disposition,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

This  was  aa  immense  hit.     Though  they  stormed  the 
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skies  with  laughter  at  her  diagnosis,  it  was  true.  He 
said  so  himself  on  the  way  home.  He  loved  her  for 
understanding  that  when  lie  was  happy  he  did  feel  af- 
fectionate towards  people. 

However  plainly  he  was  refreshed  by  these  occasional 
dips  into  the  old  warm  flood  of  social  relaxation,  he 
iiadu  t  yet  arrived  at  the  point  where  he  was  willing  to 
slacken  in  the  least  the  rein  on  Camilla's  neck. 

He  hated  to  come  home  and  find  what  he  called  odds 
and  ends  of  people  about  the  house.     "Whv  do  you  ask 
that  monkey-faced  Swazey  girl  here-with  her  malicious 
eyes?"     "What  did  Harrington  want?" 
"Why,  nothing  in  particular." 
"Then  let  him  go  somewhere  else  for  it." 
Often  Roy  wouldn't  come  into  the  room  if  sister  Julia 
was  there.    "Xo,  I  don't  dislike  her-certainly  not  " 
But  when  he  heard  her  v  Ve,  he'd  go  off  to  the  club, 
lou  could  see  that  he  "fe.     t"  when  he  found  Camilla 

TT^^^rV"  ""'^^  ^''*  father-or  .-Mefly  he  minded 
tuat.        W  hen  I  come  home  I  want  you  to  myself. ' ' 
In  the  end  he  had  his  way.  * 

She  had  sworn  she  wouldn't  desert  her  father     Prac- 
tically she  had.     She  realized  that  the  time  she  broke  a 
certain  engagement.    Leroy  came  in  just  as  she  was  going 
down  town  to  call  for  her  father  at  his  office.    Leroy  dis 
pleased  ...  he  had  come  home  early  on  purpose.     She 
ought  to  have  "askod"  him,  or  told  him,  anyway  if  she 
was  '  going  olF  like  this."     He  had  on  his  "small-child" 
faee-he  needed  her.    So  she  telephoned  a  message  to 
xMr.  Charlton  s  office  that  she  was  "prevented  "    She 
was  a  good  deal  torn  by  the  divided  duty  at  the  moment 
bti  1  more  when,  later,  she  remembered  it  was  one  of  the 
Holy  Days  in  her  father's  and  mother's  calendar     He 
must  have  gone  alone  to  take  the  memorial  lilies  to  Lone 
Island.  ° 

..^^^"^  ^^  y°"  ^P^"^  >'«"r  t'"ie?"  he  asked  her  once. 
..  ailing  for  Leroy,"  she  answered. 
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It  was  not  ail  occupation  calculated  to  make  her  forget 
her  disappointmeut  at,  not  having  a  child. 
Suppose  i<he  were  never  to  have  a  child. 

For  a  time  she  couldn't  face  that— even  as  the  barest 
supposition.  That  such  a  fate  could  be  hers,  she  would 
still  have  sworn,  a  year  later,  wasn't  thinkable,  when,  in 
trutli,  love  had  carried  her  protestant,  aching,  well  past 
the  tirst  of  those  Stations  of  the  Cross  of  Womanhood. 
Tiie  proof  of  this  came  through  Leroy.  Out  of  one  of  his 
restless,  aimless  moods  was  born  to  her  the  secret  thought : 
(jii,  if  he  had  only  had  a  son ! 

Perhaps — perhaps  he  had  ! 

And  was  ashamed  to  say  so.  Thought  maybe  that  she 
would  behave  about  it  as  the  ladies  did  in  books.  That 
she,  like  they,  had  been  able  to  force  herself  to  accept  the 
kn^-wledge  of  all  those  interests  that  lay  in  the  past— 
and  then  be  ready  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  on  discovery 
of  some  neglected  child. 

The  phrase,  neglected  child,  stirred  her.  She  saw  a 
little  boy  b(-rn  after  "the  Tsabelle  episode"  ended,  and 
before  that  Easter  morning  two  years  ago.  The  little 
boy  would  be  three  or  four.  She  saw  him— a  tiny,  curly- 
headed  Roy.  Her  heart  swelled.  Neglected.  Perhaps 
worse.     Ill-treated,  maybe. 

She  would  go  to  Jier  husband  the  very  next  time  he 
was  in  one  of  his  moods  and  put  her  arms  round  him  and 
say  .  .  .  oh  !  she  would  tind  the  words  for  that.  Hut  she 
must  be  very  careful  and  wait  for  the  auspicious  hour. 

.  •  •  •  •  • 

"Do  you  know  what  today  is,  Roy?"    He  made  vari- 
ous bad  shots.    ' '  Today  we  've  been  married  two  years. 
He  was  sorry  he'd  forgotten.    He  would   come  home 
early,  and  they'd  go  motoring  and  dine  in  the  count rj'. 

When  he  came  he  brought  her  an  old-time  pouncet-box 
of  gold,  delicately  engraved  and  encrusted  with  tiny 
diamonds. 
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apologllr'^  ^"""^  ''^'^  ^  "^"''  that,  "-he  seemed   to 
But  .sJie  knew   why.     "Because  it's  beautiful.    And 

looks  as  It  ,t  had  been  loved.     1  shall  love  it,  too  " 
But  you  can't  use  it  for  anything,  I'm  afraid  " 
ies,  she  could.     She  had  been  needing  just  "such  a 

treasure  box.  "  '' 

arJtt.Vr""'^  anniversary  stood  out  in  her  memory  for 
another  reason      Leroy  had  been  in  one  of  those  adorable 

noods  of  h,s  when  the  infection  of  his  loving  gaiety  made 

he  whole  world  one  .shimmer  of  iridescent  ddi-^ht  He 
hadn  t  numlcd  l.er  not  wanting  to  go  to  the  Lon^^  Maud 
Country  Club.     They  went  exploring.     Their  reward  was 

0  discover  a  nevv  haunt-and  that  is  a  chapter  bv  itself. 

>ut  you  couldn't  talk  about,  couldn't  think  about  any- 

Driving  home  late,  he  told  her  stones 

At  some  of  the  best,  only  silence  out  of  Camilla. 

He  had  .nore  than  once  said  that  if  he  had  a  fault  to 
find  with  her,  ,t  was  that  she  couldn't  be  .lependod  on  to 
laugh  a  his  jokes.  They  were  not  always  in  the  most 
impeccable  taste-his  jokes-but-ble  s  you '-ia 
vvasii  t  why  she  didn't  laugh.  She  didn't  see  tl^e  point 
uZ:f  :'^:!''j'^^'"r'-  ^-^  -^  ^^^  the  point  wouldpiek 
r::!^:!^'^''"^^''^^-     ^^^^  -de  her  an  uncertain 

There  were  many  things  he'd  have  been  quite  willing  to 
share^wdh  her,  only  .  .  .  Well,  it  was  her  fault  that  he 

.vf''l'^;'*?T  '"""'^"'^  '""*'  ^''^^y  '^'t^  something  in  her 
eye  that  d.dn't  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  occasion  He 
could  have  nanicd  the  very  day  when  he  ceased  to  think 
adorable  that  sensitive  ignorance  of  hers.  The  dav  when 
the  yoke  of  n  pressed  for  the  first  time  on  his  ne^k  In 
an  m  erval  of  s.lenee,  filled  on  his  part  by  an  embarrassed 
resentment,  he  stood  turning  over  one  of  Camilla's  vol 
umes  of  poctrj-.     One  phrase  struck  him  as  "made  for 
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Camilla."    lie  drew  his  pencil  underneath  the  words: 
"Thy  formidable  innocence — " 

He  had  begun  by  thinking  her  wonderful  in  every 
way.  People,  according  to  him,  hadn't  understood 
Camilla.  Or  they  had  libelled  her.  Her  own  father 
hadn't  an  idea—!     Treated  her  like  a  child. 

She's  not  a  child.  She's  a  glorious  woman.  She's  a 
goddess ! 

Then  little  by  little  .  .  .  yes,  she  is  a  child.  An  ador- 
able child.  Simplicity,  in  a  guise  so  gracious,  still  had 
its  charm, 

"Innocence"  was  not  yet  "formidable." 

As  they  motored  home  that  night  after  a  remarkably 
good  dinner — and  more  than  one  cocktail — ("they  knew 
how"  at  this  place)  Leroy,  out  of  high  spirits,  natural 
and  acfiuired,  was  moved  "to  tell  her  things,"  not  pay- 
ing much  attention  to  his  companion's  increasing  grav- 
ity. 

"Was  that  Isabelle?"  she  a.sked,  trying  to  keep  track. 
"Oh,  Charlotte,  then!  What!  Atiother  ...  ?"  ller 
face  of  bewilderment  at  the  lengthening  list !  Then,  so 
liUle  in  the  way  she  had  planned:  "And  did  you  never 
have  a  child — at  ah?" 

Leroy 's  inextinguishable  laughter,  at  the  implication: 
all  this  cry  and  no  wool ! 

"Oh,  if  you'd  oftener  .say  things  like  that!" 

But  had  he  known,  the  young  wife's  thoughts  went 
deeper.  Or,  maybe,  one  should  say  her  instinct.  Not 
my  fault ! 

Looking  back  she  gave  him  credit  for  doing  what  he 
could  to  work  off  his  superfluous  energies.  This  may 
not  have  been  the  end  in  view  when  he  played  polo — but 
she  remembered  in  this  connection  a  man  she  couldn't 
bear,  who  used  to  come  and  box  for  an  hour  with  Leroy. 
"Whatever  the  press  at  the  office,  there  was  time  for  hunt- 
ing if  the  weather  served. 
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She  came  to  know  that  he  mustn't  be  expected  to  sit 
still  and  read  in  a  garden,  or  talk  by  the  fire.  He  must 
for  ever  be  "doing  something."  For  choice,  something 
"different."  She  might  have  invented  some  means  of 
keeping  pace  with  his  passion  for  action,  had  she  any 
previous  experience  of  men  of  superabundant  energies, 
or  of  that  iutensilication  of  restlessness  bred  by  never 
sticking  to  anything— except  business.  The  exception 
seemed,  in  Leroy's  ca.se,  to  whet  the  hunger  for  change, 
once  he  ha''  turned  his  back  upon  the  office  and  its  tri- 
umphant /notony  of  success.  Since  the  "excitement 
habit"  was  driven  on  tlie  curb  down  there,  he  must  find 
eompen.sation  up  town. 

He  found  it — one  way  or  another.  Or  if  he  didii't, 
then  a  Leroy  whom  the  great  majority  of  his  acquaint- 
ances would  1  ::ve  failed  to  recognize.  Not  merely  out 
of  sorts;  sardonic,  bitter-tongued.  At  such  times 
Camilla  would  feel  that  his  more  usual  air  of  belonging 
to  the  careless,  light-hearted  brotherhood,  was  the  veriest 
blind.  What  was  real  was  his  cynicism.  .\nd  so  very 
surprisingly,  was  his  melancholy. 

In  the  very  midst  of  happiness,  and  because  of  happi- 
ness, he  would  fall  to  an  indictment  of  duller  days. 
"This  won't  last."  "If  you  oftener  did  that."  But 
life  wa.sn't  made  so,  according  to  Leroy.  "Life's  like  a 
horrible  kind  of  provender  they  call  in  England  plum 
duff.  A  waste  of  sticky  dough — here  and  there  a  cur- 
rant.    That's  life." 

"You  are  tired." 

"You've  hit  it.  Look  here,  Milla,  let's  cut  the  painter, 
and  go  abroad.  To  the  land  of  Plum  Duff.  I  want  a 
thoroughbred — " 

"Is  it  the  land  of  thoroughbreds  too?" 

'  '  '  •  •  •  •  « 

The  project  was  modified  through  a  great  desire  on 
the  part  of  certain  members  of  the  American  colony  in 
Paris  to  have  Leroy  come  there. 
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The  Trenholmes  spent  most  of  the  time  in  France,  In 
England,  too,  Leroy  had  acquaintances — but  the  trav- 
ellers saw,  there,  chiefly  the  outsides  of  things.  They 
seemed  to  Camilla  to  be  always  going  to  the  races.  You 
wouldn't  believe  such  a  little  country  could  have  so 
many  races,  if  you  hadn't  been  in  England  with  Leroy. 

Camilla  was  secretly  delighted  when  Goodwood  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  put  a  period  to  this  extraordinary 
pre-occupation  with  the  turf.  Cowes  week  she  liked — 
but  the  time  in  Scotland  best  of  all. 

The  day  Camilla  was  expecting  to  be  taken  on  to 
Oban,  Leroy  burst  out  after  breakfast:  "Lord!  I  shall 
be  glad  to  get  back  to  work.  What  we  ever  came  abroad 
for,  /  don't  know." 

It  certainly  hadn't  been  to  please  Camilla.  "I 
thought  you've  enjoyed  some  of  these  things,"  she  said. 

For  answer  Leroy  got  up  and  ;tood  by  the  hotel  break- 
fast-table, against  the  rules  lighting  a  cigar.  "There's 
no  place,"  he  said,  "where  they  know  how  to  live  but 
America." 

Telegrams  flew  back  and  forth  all  that  day,  between 
Leroy  and  his  Uncle  Granger,  who  was  known  to  be 
passing  through  London  on  the  way  home. 

Providentially  some  friends  of  the  Sarabournes  were 
trying  to  get  rid  of  their  tickets,  "best  cabins  on  the 
ship." 

"It's  a  direct  answer  to  prayer,"  said  Leroy. 


CHAPTER  X 

THAT  last  crossing ! 
It  was  vivider  far  than  this.     For  all  happen- 

Vfo  .  ;''",''''  M  P''^^^''^  ''^^^^'^  ''^^'''^^  to  be  the  sort 
Maeterlinck  tells  of  which  goes  on  in  the  soul.     But  the 

ast  time  she  had  passed  this  way  Leroy  was  with  her 
Uroy  pervading  the  ship—  ' 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Sambourne  were  of  the  party,  and  their 
boy  Jim,  very  proud  of  his  new  friend,  Mr.  Ogden  Mar- 
riott.    In  addition  were  .several  hundred  other  pas.sen- 

fn?;  ""l  T  ?  7f^"  ^"^  conspicuous  fraction  belonged 
to  the  ^ew  York  Four  Hundred,  of  foolish  renown.  The 
Andalusia  was  a  favourite  ship,  and  fashionable  America 
was  returning  home  in  force. 

The  remembered  Hgures  buzzed  about  Leroy  in  .the 
remembered  way,  just  as,  amongst  those  who  were  un- 
known, many  a  pair  of  eyes  turned  to  follow  him 

Hut  no  one  who  could  conceivably  be  Jim's  (and  all 
America  s)     Man  of  Letters,  and  Minister  Plenipoten! 

w;  r  ^f  '"''"''  .^"  *^"  ''''^'  ""'«  Scandinavian 
Vint   ii    T  '"""''^^  *^  ^^"^y  ^^^-  Osden  Mar- 

u  f  ;  .r.  '^""'''''^  *"'  ^"""^  subconsciously  registering 
the  tact  that,  amongst  those  swarming  on  the  decks  and 

pmlv  faeos'  '°'"P^"^°"-^^-^'«'  ^^^  a  fair  proportion  of 

Three  and  a  half  years  had  brought  her  to  a  point  of 
oxpenence  which  enabled  her  quite  clearly  to  forecast 

n      ";  ''  17""  ^'"P'"''^  ^^  strangers,  would  be  Leroy 's 
intimates  before  long.  "^ 

There  was  one  of  th^  predestined  in  the  opposite  suite. 
I  wonder  who  she  is?"  Camilla  arrested  Lerov  a 
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moment  before  the  crowd  should  swallow  him.  "Let 
us  ^'et  a  list." 

"The  Honourable  Mrs.  Hurst.  Husband's  a  Secre- 
tary at  the  Embassy  in  Washington." 

"Oh,  you  know  her?" 

"Not  guilty."  He  pulled  the  list  out  of  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  his  wife. 

Camilla  found  herself  smiling.  Of  course  he'd  be  the 
first  pa.ssenger  to  acquire  a  list.  He  hadn't  been  ten 
minutes  on  board  before,  strolling  about  with  that  indif- 
ferent air,  talking  to  this  one  and  that,  he  had  appro- 
priated with  luierring  judgment  the  most  sheltered 
pl'iees  for  the  Trenholme-Sambourne  chairs;,  had  grap- 
pled to  him  tlie  soul  of  the  chief  deck  steward,  and,  by 
some  means  unknown,  secured  for  his  party  the  best 
tabic  apart  in  tlie  dining  saloon,  although  the  seating  was 
not  otficially  dealt  with  till  the  ship  had  put  to  sea. 

By  exception,  this  time.  Camilla  made  acquaintance 
with  their  handsome  neighbour  before  R(.y  did — over  a 
question  of  Mrs.  Hurst's  bag,  which  had  been  put  in  the 
Trenholmes'  suite. 

^Irs.  Reginald  Hurst  was  a  long-waisted,  self-possessed 
person  with  humorous  greenish  eyes  and  a  very  pure 
white  complexion,  a  lady  whose  good  looks  (as  Camilla 
observed  that  first  night)  took  on  a  fictitious  youth  along 
with  a  dazzling  simiptuousness,  when  set  off  by  evening 
dress,  and  seen  in  the  glare  of  electricity.  One  of  those 
women  you  meet  oftenest  in  England,  who  light  up  so 
well  that  they  give  the  simplest  dinner  the  air  of  being 

a  banquet. 

At  breakfast  you  saw,  with  surprise,  wnite  threads 
here  and  there  in  the  lady's  sand-brown  hair.  She 
hadn't  waited  for  morning  to  reveal  the  fact  that  she 
had,  not  only  a  husband,  but  four  children  awaiting  her 
in  Washington.  She  h.  ■  been  detained  by  having  con- 
tracted a  peculiarly  foolish  disease. 

"Don't  you  think  it  an  alTcclaliuu  uf  juvenility  in  a 
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persou  of  my  years  to  have  measles?"  Anyhow  the 
children  had  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way.  They  had  pre- 
ceded her-i„  care  of  her  sister-in-law  and  the  governess. 

bo  1  haven  t  worried. ' ' 

Vou  would  say  Mrs.  Reginald  Hurst  never  worried 
^he  sat  that  first  night  at  the  table  next  to  the  Tren- 
holmes,   and  she   and   Lcroy   had   laughed   and   talked 


Camilla's   attention    was    frankly    absorbed    by    .Mr 
mfn^I  'T^'"-.  He  turned  out  singularly  unlike  the 
menhU  picture  she  had  made  of  him.     As  she  had  read 
his  On-Looker  Series  while  still  at  school,  she  imagined 
him  to  be  very  r   1  by  now.     Behold  him,  a  long-limbed 
and  sparely  built  person  with  black  hair,  iron-greyed  at 
he  teinplos,  iron-grey  moustache,  eyes  kind  but  tired, 
speculating   without   enthusiasm    througii    large   black- 
rimmed  glasses.     Camilla  strained  her  ears  to  hear  above 
the  subdued  clatter  of  dishes  and  the  seven  hundred  any- 
thing but  subducl  voices,  something  which  the  "Look- 
er-Un      was  saying  about   "our  increase   in  luxui-y  " 
ile  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Sambourne  about  "the  old  Voy- 
ages,      the  first  taken  with  his  mother— "when  I  was 
your    age,  '   he    said    to    Jim-voyages    embalmed,    as 
Camil  a  knew,  in  those  volumes  of  Impressions  which  re- 
corded with  a  haunting  felicity  the  impact  of  foreign 
life  and  letters  upon  the  Transatlantic  mind. 

"Xothing  brings  the  change  home  like  this"  The 
black-rimmed  glasses  caught  the  softened  shine  from 
hundreds  of  pink-silk-shaded  lights,  on  scores  of  tables 
richly  decked  with  hothouse  fruit  and  flowers  Tlie  re 
cording  eyes  passed  from  groups  of  men  and  women  in 
evening  dress  to  the  army  of  liveried  servants,  moving 
igh  ly  about  with  vast  trays  or  with  single  gold-necked 
Dottles  paeked  in  silver  ice-coolers. 

Yes,  he  wa   only  coming  home  for  a  few  months'  leave, 
i he  tone  m  ulu'riVi  Vm  r.»^c....^~«j  at_    o      i  _   . 

tion  was  something  weary.     What  sort  of  home,  Camilla 
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wondered.  She  knew  that  his  wife  had  been  dead  for 
years.  A  i  unmarried  daughter  presided  over  his  for- 
eign establishment.  Jim  had  reported  her  as  "nothing 
particular  to  look  at,  and  rather  old — twenty-seven  or 
eight."  Why  wasn't  she  with  him?  A  father  like 
thai! 

i/.kf  what,  precisely? 

Camilla  speculated. 

Leroy  consulted  Mr.  Marriott  about  the  v.rder.  A 
helpless,  harassed  look  came  into  the  clever  face.  He 
turned  to  Mrs.  Sambourne.     'Oh!  whatever  you  have." 

"Does  it  depress  you,  too,"  she  returned,  with  her 
sympathetic  smile,  "to  have  to  decide  what  to  eat?" 
Mrs.  Sambourne  was  agreeing  with  every  odd  view  of 
the  distinguisiied  man.  "We  always,"  she  said,  "make 
my  nephew  do  the  ordering.  We  have  a  theory  he  likes 
it." 

"You  may  be  sure  he  wouldn't,  if  he  didn't  like  it!" 
Mr.  Sambourne  threw  in. 

Marriott  thought  this  impossible.  "It  must  be  philan- 
thropy." While  Leroy  was  instructing  i  obsequious 
steward:  "I  admire  the  man,"  Marriott  protested, 
"who  doesn't  lose  his  head  over  such  an  array.  Look 
at  it!"  He  stretched  out  his  hand,  palm  upward,  over 
the  menu  lying  by  his  plate.  His  finger  nails  tapped 
this  item,  and  that,  on  the  interminable  list — "delicacies 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe!"  He  sat  back,  and 
over  .Mrs.  Sambourne 's  head  watched  the  elevator  dis- 
charge a  fresh  load  of  diners.  "We  aren't  even  to  give 
ourselves  the  trouble  of  walking  from  one  deck  to  an- 
other. We  must  have  our  Pool  Room,  our  Gymnasium, 
our  Turkish  Baths,  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean! 
And  we  dress  as  if  we  were  going  to  the  opera." 

The  big  round  glasses  were  lifted  to  the  witnessing 
heavens,  only  to  be  barred  out  by  the  solidity  of  earthly 
splendour — the  richly  dccon'itcd  ceiling  of  the  dining 
saloon.     "  On  board  ship  ?     We  are  afloat  in  the  last  new 
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Metropolitan  IL.tol.  Hut  for  A.n.riea.r^  these  -arish 
palaces  would.rt  pay.  We  like  all  this.  VVe  are  mulv 
to  pay  fahulousJy  for  it.  What  is  to  become  of  the  .great- 
est DemocrmT  when  it  is  also  the  most  lu.xurious  people 
m  the  world? 

Mr.  Samboiirne,  as  well,  had  watched  for  years  the 
huilduif?  of  these  {jreat  liners,  each  one  Tuor    f(  .tly   more 
vast,    than   the   one    before.     The   tw.     Mien   e.xch'an.red 
views  as  to  the  scale  on  which  the  costliricss  had  risen— 
bambourne  dealing:  confidently  with   the  mone\    asru-ct 
Marriott  regarding  the  matter  merely  as  a  sijrn  and  por- 
tent     His  hnal  placinjr  of  it  ,n  this  W^hi  was  empha- 
sized by  a  terrific  crash  that    unowned   all  else.     Only 
the  band!  bef,Mnning  to  play  with  reckless  furv.     Mar- 
riott threvv  up  his  head  as  if  he  had  been  personally  a.s. 
saulted.     He   caught   Cami.la's   eye.     She  smiled.     He 
•shrugged  philo.sophically.     But  he  had  smiled  too.     She 
telt  It  extraordinarily  kind  of  the  Looker-On  to  smile 
with  her. 

When  the  blaring  of  brass,  and  the  shrieking  of 
strings,  had  ceased  for  an  interval,  she  was  aware  that 
Leroy,  not  able  to  make  Mrs.  Hurst  hear  above  the  din 
had  joined  ,n  the  talk  of  the  other  two  men.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  defending  America.  "Well,  anyhow  you 
can  t  say  we  don 't  grow  some  mighty  good-lookin '  p'eople 
over  on  our  side.     Specially  women."  ^ 

Why  did  he  say  specially  women,  Mr.  Mariott  asked 

that't''  '^^  '^'''^"^  ""'"■  ^^'  ^'"^"^'^  generation, 
Marriott  and  Leroy  argued  it.  Leroy  held  we  were 
an  indistinguishable  medley.  Marriott,  that  with  great 
dehmteness  we  were  evolving  two  distinct  tvpes.  Either 
the  climate  or  some  admixture  of  aboriginal  blood,  had 
set  a  Red  Indian  stamp  on  the  faces  of  our  men  He 
instanced  one  public  character  after  another-the  high 
cheek-bones,  hawknoses,  keen  eyes,  thin  lips.  Then  tL 
.-Hher-ihe  later  development.     It  was  one  of  the  most 
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curious  thinps  in  the  world.  Had  tlioy  seon  the  compo- 
site photographs  of  collcj^'e  chisses  1  He  had  been  looking 
at  several.  You  proved  yourself  old-fashioned  if  you 
spoke  of  American  youth  now  as  weedy,  dyspeptic,  with 
indeterminate  features  and  awkward  jrait.  Mr.  Marriott 
atlinitted  that  he  himself  had  jroiie  to  eolle<re  with  sueh 
youiii;  men.  "1  was  oiu'  of  them,"  he  laughed.  A  dif- 
ferent story  today!  Athleticism  in  the  last  generation 
bears  her  visible  fruit  in  this.  Athleticism  and  the 
freest  play  yet  accorded  to  women's  choice. 

Leroy  appeared  to  be  intri^'ued  by  this  theory.  lie 
took  some  trouble  to  maintain  that  wonuvn's  choice  had 
very  little  to  do  with  it.  "Some  of  the  ugliest  baboons 
1  know  have  got  the  haiulsomest  wives." 

"PJxceptions. "  Ami  Marriott  (juoted  his  friend  Tav- 
ernier,  the  eminent  Hellenic  archieologist.  After  a  life- 
time spent  in  contemplation  of  classic  plastique,  he  had 
gone  over  to  America  lo  lecture,  as  they  all  knew,  the 
year  before.  "He  told  me  he  saw  in  those  yoinig  men  at 
our  principal  seats  of  learning,  the  evolving  of  a  race 
physically  nearer  to  the  <ireek  of  old  than  any  human 
product  the  world  can  show.  But  we  start,  he  said  bet- 
ter than  we  end.  Too  early  the  fine  column  of  the  neck 
is  thickened,  the  bold  curve  of  the  jaw  is  iost  in  jowl,  the 
clean  line  from  the  chest  down  yields  to  convexity,  slim 
flanks  are  hams.  Tf  you  except  the  different  facial  type, 
you  have  more  John  Hull  fiirures  in  middle-aged  Amer- 
ica than  in  Britain.  But  take  the  best  of  our  young  men 
at  their  best,  with  the  days  of  training  not  too  far  be- 
hind, and  you  are  face  to  face  with  a  product  that  justi- 
fies for  yon  that  ti mo-marked  phrase,  'the  pride  of  man- 
hood.' This  physical  pride,  he  maintained,  has  come  to 
seem  quite  curiously  American.  For  it  is  leagues  away 
from  the  swelling  assumption  of  the  officer  class  in  ^lid- 
dle  Europe.  And  as  far  from  French  youth,  which  is 
lighter,  more  elastic,  more  intellectual.  In  the  Briton, 
too,  physical  pride  is  more  subsidiary  to  other  prides. 
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If  a  Briton  is  insolent  it  isn't  because  he  is  physically  a 
fine  spocimen.  Any  such  tendency  would  api)ear  to  be 
chastened  early,  in  the  last  place  you  wfutld  cxi)eet— in 
the  public  schools.  Hut  with  us  the  primitive  joy  in 
physical  perfection  is  all  undinwued.  Wc  <,'ct  at,  not 
beauty  only,  but  life,  throuf,'h  the  eye.  It  isn't  for  iioth- 
iiiK,"  Marriott  lau-,'lied,  "that  America  is  the  Paradise 
of  the  Movies." 

Whother  he  was  in  earnest  or  not,  Camilla  couldn't 
decide,  but  he  pretended  to  trace  all  this  back  to  the 
American  woman's  preoccupation  with  outward  appear- 
ance. "Ifcr  own  first"— Marriott  wa\ed  a  hand  towards 
the  brilliantly  dressed  tlironff— "then  her  children's. 
Nowhere  out  of  the  East  was  the  tyranny  of  clothes  so 
uncontested  as  in  America.  For  jrcnerations  the  Ameri- 
can woman  al)road  has  been  called  the  best  turned  out  in 
Europe.  Forei-iuers  don  't  know  that  she  has  converted 
the  American  man.  He.  not  the  Enjjrlisliman.  is  today 
the  most  luiiver.sally  well  dressed  man  in  the  world." 

"You  have  been  sayin<>:  some  very  nice  thinjrs  about 
our  men,"  Camilla  said  hiter  as  they  were  leaving  the 
table. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "didn't  I  have  an  in.spiring  text 
in  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  table?" 

Camilla  smiled. 

All  the  uMial  life  was  in  full  swing  the  ne.xt  morning. 
Where  the  promenading  and  betting  on  the  run  loft  off, 
quoits,  billiards,  shuffle-board  began.  Card  parties  at 
all  hours,  and  dancing  after  dinner  every  night.  Others 
laid  covetous  hands  on  -Mrs.  Ihirst.  She  was  speedily 
translated  to  the  greater  glory  of  lunching  and  dining  in 
private  with  the  Dallas  party.  Though  Leroy  couldn't 
prevent  that,  he  had  marked  the  lady  for  his  own.  They 
spent  most  of  the  time  together. 

Shp  had  passed  Camilla  sitting  by  herself  with  a  book, 
the  ve'-y  first  morning — and  hadn't  stopped,  perb-ops 
hadn't  recognized  Mrs.   Trenholme,  in  her  close  little 
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capote,  and  high  fur  collar.  But  Mr.  Marriott  recog- 
nized her,  as  he  went  by  with  Jim  iu  the  swarm  of  after- 
breakfast  promenaders.  Marriott  touched  his  cap  and 
fell  out  of  the  ranks  a  moment  to  say  good- morning. 
Jim  waited,  too.  lie  had  shared  breakfas!:  wi^h  Camilla 
an  hour  before,  and  had  tucked  her  up  in  h&r  cnair,  after 
confiding  his  special  and  personal  grounds  for  enthusiasm 
about  ^Ir.  Marriott.  Jim  had  left  his  parents  in  Paris 
and  gone  with  a  college  friend  on  a  little  tour  in  Northern 
Europe.  In  the  course  of  it,  he  had  looked  up  his  cousin, 
Ogden  Marriott's  First  Secretary. 

"Oh,  he's  great!"  and  Jim  hadn't  meant  the  First 
Secretary. 

After  trood-morning  and  the  usual  inquiries  as  to  sea- 
worthiness, Mairictt  turned  to  find  Jim  appropriated  by 
a  couple  of  young  ladies,  in  long  open  coats  showing 
tremendously  smart  frocks.  On  some  pretext  they  car- 
ried Jim  down  the  deck. 

"Formally  adopted  as  'one  of  my  young  men,'  and 
now-" — Marriott  made  a  gesture  of  whimsical  under- 
standing— "he  abandons  me." 

How  nice  men  were  to  one  another,  she  thought,  as  the 
Looker-On  stood  there,  watching  with  a  blend  of  curios- 
ity and  solicitude  the  boy's  participation  in  the  life  ol  the 
ship.  "A  scene,"  he  said,  "that,  however  familiar, 
keeps  still  a  touch  of  strangeness,  from  its  own  imper- 
manence  and  its  background  of  the  impermanent  sea." 
His  eyes  left  the  shining,  tumbling  waters,  and  took  on  a 
more  intimate,  friendlier  look,  as  they  came  lack  to  Jim 
Sambourre.  "That  boy  keeps  reminding  me  of  my  own 
youthful  crossing — and  of  the  amazing  changes." 

"What  is  so  diflferent,  here  on  deck?" 

"You  wouldn't  understand,"  h(  smiled  down  at  her. 
"You'd  have  to  be  my  age." 

'  You  aren't  half  as  old  as  I  expected,"  said  Camilla, 
intitiding  encouragement. 
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Oh,  I  m  not  ?"  he  laughed  but  he  must  have  divined 
the  fact  that  the  young  wife,  sitting  alone  in  the  early 
morning  sunshine,  was  excited  and  pleased  at  the  idea  of 
a  tete-a-tete  with  the  Looker-On.  For  on  this  very  first 
day  he  began  with  the  habit  of  dropping  into  the  deck 
chair  labelled  Mr.  L.  Trenholme,  and  so  seldom  honoured 
by  that  gentleman's  presence. 

In  default  of  Leroy,  it  was  pleasant  to  have  Mr  Mar- 
riott sitting  there,  talking  his  wise  talk  and  keeping  less 
desirable  persons  at  a  distance. 

She  came  to  include  among  these  Mr.  Sambourne,  with- 
out in  the  least  analysing  the  reason.  was  uncom- 
tortable,  and  it  was  incongruous,  to  feel  like  that  to- 
wards any  old  family  friend,  let  alone  Roy's  "sort-of- 
unc-le,     as  he  privately  called  Granger  Sambourne. 

If  there  was  a  disposition  on  anybody's  part  nowadays 
to  u^ist  upon  the  relationship,  it  certainly  wasn't  on 
Mr.  Sambourne 's.  Camilla  had  tested  that.  After  be- 
ing broken  in  to  the  agitating  need  of  addressing  Mr. 
Trenholme  as  father,  she  could  have  borne  the  lesser 
cross  of  claiming  JMr.  Sambourne  as  her  uncle.  She  put 
It  to  him.    Was  she  to  ? 

Call  me  uncle  f    Heavens,  no ! " 
He  seemed  to  be  so  entirely  revolted  at  the  idea  that 
her  slow  curiosity  was  roused.    ' '  Why  n  ot  ? " 

He  turned  his  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  his  collar 
troubled  him.  "It  is  the  most  unromantie  of  relation- 
ships. Even  if  I  am  not  romantic,  you  are.  I  decline 
to  be  your  uncle. ' ' 

When  he  came  on  deck  that  first  morning  he  was  not 
pleaspd,  Camilla  felt,  at  finding  Mr.  Marriott  in  Leroy 's 
chair.  But  he  stood  in  front  of  them  with  coat  thrown 
back  and  generous  proportions  well  displayed,  and  "took 
it  out"  of  the  passengers. 

Mrs.  Sambourne,  on  her  way  to  join  a  bridgp  n.srty 
appeared  along  with  eleven  o'clock  bouillon.    It  was  a 
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moment  of  renewed  animation.  People  sat  up  straighter 
in  tlieir  reclining  chairs.  Camilla  too,  for  this  was  about 
the  time  Leroy  would  make  his  appearance. 

"He  keeps  very  early  hours  in  New  York,"  she  as- 
sured Mr.  ^^larriott.  "But  on  board  ship  he  sleeps  late. 
The  sea  air,  I  suppose?" 

"Sea    air'"    repeated    Mr.    Sambourne,    exchangmg 
glances  with  his  wife.    "It's  because  he  sil^s  up  playing 
poker  and  imbibing  cocktails  till  all  hours." 
Camilla  looked  at  Mr.  :\Iarriott. 

"What  we  would  like  to  hear,''  said  that  gentleman, 
"i.s,  how  Mr.  Sambourne  Lnows!" 

Camilla  smiled  at  him.  Nice  man,  Mr.  ^larriott.  And 
she  craned  her  neck  to  look  for  Leroy.  Whatever  he  did 
and  however  late  he  did  it,  he  always  came  out  looking 
the  pink  of  condition.     ''There  he  is!" 

Again  Mr  Sambourne  was  ready  witi  one  ol"  Ins  mean- 
ing looks.       t  convinced  Leroy 's  wife  of  childishness. 

But  other  people's  arrested  glances  said  tlic  same  as 
Camilla's:     "There  he  is!" 

Leroy  stood  near  the  entrance  lighting  a  cigarette 
while  ilenry  Dallas  talked  to  him— not  realizing,  poor 
little  man,  what  ho  loo'Kcd  like  beside  tlie  other. 

Roy  in  the  sunlight!  What  other  being  bore  so  well 
the  searching  light  of  morning?  As  he  stood  there  with 
squared  shoulders,  turniuir  up  his  face  to  puff  out  rings 
of  smoke,  Camilla's  joy  in  his  physical  fitness  recalle<l  the 
phrase  Marriott  had  useii  the  night  l>efore,  "the  pride  of 
manhood. ' '  She  wouldii "t  have  understood  the  full  glory 
of  that  if  she  hadn't  known  Leroy.  And  in  a  moment, 
at  the  first  pause  in  Mr.  Dallas's  talk,  .she  would  get  up 
and  join  her  husband.  Before  all  those  other  eyes  that 
openly  or  covertly  were  watching,  admiring,  she  would 
in  elfect  say  publicly,  loudly,  he's  vunc! 

While  she  was  disentangling  herself  from  her  rug,  Mrs. 
Hurst    (iriipjted    iIovnU    irr.rii    iiw.vnv.c    .ti    x^-.i-v 
When  Mr.  Dallas  walked  away,  INlrs.  Hurst  and  Leroy 
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leaned  over  the  ship's  rail,  she  looking  down  at  the  water 
he  looking  down  at  her— and  saying  thiii.'s 

"\Vouldn't  you  like  to  walk?"  Mr.  M°arriott  said  to 
tamilla  who  had  remained  sitting.  "The  other  side  is 
be.st. 

Camilla  followed  him.  Quite  a  brand-new  friend,  and 
yet,  she  felt  instinctively,  this  old-fashioned  gentleman 
was  minded  to  spare  her  the  sight  of  Leioy's  devotion  to 
tJie  i-nglLsh woman. 

She  longed  to  reassure  Mr.  Marriott— tc  tell  .dm  it  had 
all  happened  over  and  over  again.  And  it  meant-just 
that  Leroy  was  the  person  every  woman  wanted  to  keen 
at  her  side. 

Then  in  a  week  he'd  forget  them  all. 

You  just  waited  until  the  week  was  over.  And  on  a 
fast  boat  like  this,  it  was  less  than  a  week.  It  was  some- 
times under  five  days. 

"We'll  dock  about  sunset  tomorrow,"  Lerov  had  said 
at  luncheon  on  the  fourth  day  out.  Now  the  meal  was 
over.  The  promenading  was  over.  People  had  scat- 
tered—Jim  and  his  young  friends  to  the  upper  deck  to 
play  shufBe-board;  others  had  gone  back  to  th.  bridge 
tables ;  many  had  settled  down  to  a  book  and  a  doze 

Camilla  opened  her  half-shut  eyes  and  glanced  about. 

\V  here  was  Leroy  1  Anyway  he  was  coming  for  her  to 
p  ay  quoits  presently.  "Any  fool,"  he  had  said,  "can 
play  quoits." 

Every  smallest  detail  of  that  last  afternoon  was  fixed 
for  ever  in  her  memory.  The  look  of  the  sea  as  the  shin 
performed  lier  elephantine  heel-and-toe  motion,  switK^ing 
up  and  .sliding  down  huge  rounded  hills  of  water 
Like  switchbackmg  over  the  South  Downs  "  Mr  Mar- 
riott had  looked  up  from  his  Mercure  de  Fran  •  •  to  say 

She  didn't  know  what  the  South  Downs  rere  but  she 
nodded,  quite  sure  they  were  of  gentle  eo-,ni.r  an<i  nf  „ 
son  grey-green  like  the  swelling,  falling,  surges  revealed 
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with  rhythmic  regularity  through  the  abhorred  plate 
glass  of  the  promenade  deck. 

She  wasn't  the  least  sleepy,  in  spite  of  broken,  rest,  but 
she  closed  her  eyes.     Leroy.     While  she  waited  there  for 
him,  her  thoughts  swung  back  to  the  night  before— or 
rather  to  the  small  hours  of  that  verj-  morning,  when  she 
had  wakened  to  that  old  sound.    Leroy,  labouring  and 
moaning  in  his  sleep.     Out  of  bed  in  a  flash,  and  through 
the  open  door  of  the  adjoining  cabin.     "Leroy!"  she 
bent  over  him.    Sill  he  groaned  and  struggled  rigidly 
like  a  prisoner  tightly  bound.     'Dear,"  she  shook  him 
and  called  in  his  ear.     She  tried  to  pull  him  up  to  a  sit- 
ting position.    He  was  terribly  heavy.     He  slipped  back 
with  a  sound  of  anguish  that  nerved  her.     She  put  her 
clasped  hands  over  his  head,  braced  herself  and  dragged 
him  up.    "Leroy!    Leroy—!"    "What  the  devil ...  !" 
he  opened  his  eyes.     "Oh,  was  I  ...   ?     Good  girl." 
And  he  slipped  down  again.     But  his  heavy  eyes  fol- 
lowed her :     "What  do  you  want  to  go  away  for ? ' '     She 
came  back  with  her  dressing-gown  and  sat  on  the  side  of 
his  berth.     "I  believe  your  things  tit  you  too  tight,"  she 
said.    "Literferes  with  circulation,  and  that's  why  you 
dream!"     She  bent  over  and  undid  the  top  button  of  his 
sleeping  jacket.    She  turned  it  away  from  his  throat  and 
released  the  splendid  column  of  his  neck.     It  gleamed 
white  as  porcelain.     In  the  electric  light  it  showed  the 
same  hard  sheen  as  porcelain,  that  look  of  polish,     ^'v. 
IMarriott  was  right.     A  wonderful  piece  of  beauty  was 
a  human  being  at  his  best ! 

Curious  how  little  the  stories  made  of  the  beauty  of 
men.  Was  that  because  when  men  wrote  they  were 
aware  more  of  the  beauty  of  women  ?  And  when  women 
wrote,  they  perhaps  thought  it  indelicate  to  dwell  on 
*be  physical  side  of  men's  attractiveness. 

Did 'she,  "having  Leroy,"  think  more  than  most  of 
these  things?  No.  She  recalled  the  talk  of  Miss  Hol- 
royd's  yourg  ladifs— 
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W  fLn  "''"'  ^•'^'^'  ™*^"  discussed  at  school 

had  lor  he  most  part  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  men^i 
or  moral  characteristics  After  ■,]} \  ""  ™  mental 
quickest  T  nr,,,  u  n  '"■  ^"^'^  '"'.  sight  does  travel 
TfTf!',-  ^  ^''''^  ^''^'  ^-her  '-witness,"  the  eye  nuts 
m^.t^test:.onyandhasprejud.eedt,     ju;,  of  the  oC 

"P^nTth-^"*   ^'i'   ^'■'"'   ^'''^  '"«  ^«ad   and   stretched 
Good^thing  we  're  going  home,  x.n  't  it  ? "  ^^^^t^^hed. 

herT/ilk  r  '  niimicked  her  and  then  relen.ed.     "Look 

I'd  like  that." 

' •  Well  what  ?     You  never  seem  to  have  any  ideas  ' ' 
She  sat  convicted      "Rnf  +k„  V       ^ 

^^^  Humph!    If  only  y,  u  had  a  little  initiative!     Some 

She  sat,  trying  to  invent  opportunities  to  disnlav  a 
newly-acquired  'go  '  "  <Jis>pia3^   a 

''And  why  don 't  you  play  cards  ?  " 
I've  never  thought  about  it  " 

shlirwIV'''"'  ''  ''  "^^-     ^"^  ^«t's  have  some  parties, 

''You  didn't  use  to  let  me  have  people  about." 

nate^'  kriTr?v!'  ^^''  ''''  '^  ^*^'""«  "  •  •  ^o  stag- 
nate He  looked  at  her  and  then  suddenly  opened  his 
mouth  and  yawned.     "But  we  shall"  -^^  ^P^^^d  his 

Did  he  read  in  her  face  the  thought:  "He  ou^ht  to 
have  married  some  lively  person-poor  w" '  He 
drew  hpr  un  o«o,-^o+  u;_       cu  .   .       .     ^^'"^  •        -tie 

.    ...  ,.,-.^  ..;;i:.     oiic  put  iier  head  down    nn.^ 

«™  v„o'  nu,et.     She  oo„M  feel  the  beat  „(  hi,  S  u„ 
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der  the  thin  silk  of  his  sleeping  jacket.  As  she  lay  there 
a  wave  of  intolerable  sadness  flowed  over  her,  as  if  she 
had  a  presentiment :  this  is  the  last  time  he  will  draw  me 
up  like  this  and  hold  me  against  him.  The  flood  of  sad- 
ness refused  to  be  pent-np,  it  began  to  flow  out  of  hor 
eyes.  She  was  angry  with  herself  .  .  .  and  began  agi- 
tatedly inventing  things  to  say,  when  he  should  speak, 
and  make  her  look  at  him  again.  Then  the  gentle  breath- 
ing told  her:  he's  asleep.  Already!  She  could  go  now. 
But  she  didn't  go.  She  lay  there  motionless  a  long,  long 
time,  thinking  things  out.  "Why  don't  I  make  myself 
bettor  company  for  him.  I  will."  She  laid  plans. 
When  at  last  she  sat  up,  her  tears  had  dried.  "After 
all,  you  oughtn't  to  give  me  up  for  hopeless,"  she  said 
silently  to  the  sleeping  face.  "I'm  twenty-one-and-a- 
half.  1  sliould  think  people  can  teach  themselves  a  lot  of 
things  after  they're  twenty-one." 

* '  Have  you  done  your  mile  ? ' '  ^Mr.  Marriott  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  her  chair.  "I've  just  been  looking  after 
that  boy  a  little,"  he  said,  as  though  to  account  for  not 
appearing  before. 

"  IIow  nice  you  arc  to  Jim.  Do  you  go  about  the  world 
taking  care  of  people?" 

Ho  looked  at  her:  "I  wish  I  could."  They  went  up 
on  the  Captain's  deck.  Between  the  lifeboats  and  the 
ventilators,  Jim,  with  a  laughing,  screaming  group,  was 
playing  shufflo-board.  A  row  of  spectators,  criticizing, 
applauding,  calling  score. 

Camilla  and  Marriott  walked  on  the  starboard  side  till 
the  wind  changed  and  began  blowing  down  particles  of 
soot.  AVhen  thoy  had  come  below  and  were  in  sight  of 
their  chairs— in  the  front  row  whore  they'd  been  changed 
with  the  change  in  the  wind— there  was  Mrs.  Ilurst  in 
^Marriott's,  that  is  to  say  Leroy's  place.  Leroy  with  his 
back  to  the  approaching  pair  was  sitting  on  Mrs.  Hurst's 
foot-rest. 
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The  uppermost  thought  in  Camilla's  mind  was  that  she 
was  sorry  Mr.  Marriott  should  see  that.  He  wouldn't 
understand.  She  suddenly  fdt  a  great  desire  that  Mr. 
Marriott  should  understand.  As  he  and  she  made  their 
way  along  the  narrow  passage  behind  tliat  first  row  of 
chairs  Mrs.  Hurst's  laugh  rang  out.  "That's  because 
you're  an  American!"  she  said  to  Leroy. 

"No,  it's  because  I  must  write  a  letter  before  we  get 
in." 

Her  eyes  begged  him  not  to  go.     "  YoMf  " 
"Did  you  think  I  didn't  know  how?" 
"What  I  think  is  that  New  York  is  casting  her  shadow 
before.    When  you  get  there  do  you  turn  into  a  painstak- 
ing millionaire  too,  like  him?"— she  motioned  with  her 
head  towards  Henry  Dallas. 

Camilla  turned  and  smiled  at  her  companion.  Now, 
you  can  see  how  little  there  is  in  this,  she  seemed  to  say. 
Her  actual  words  were:  "Let  us  sit  anywhere  till  tea." 
She  dropped  into  one  of  the  empty  seats. 

Mrs.  Hurst  was  discussing  the  Dallas  type  of  Ameri- 
can.    The    terrible    correctness    of    him.     "Can    you 
imagine  Henry  Dallas,  or  his  wife,  speaking  to  any  one 
that  hasn't  been  properly  introduced?     They're  exactly 
like  our  royalties,  only  duller.    And  more  afraid  of  com- 
ing against  somebody  they  oughtn't.    Call  yourselves  a 
Democracy — ! ' ' 
Leroy  defended  the  great  Republic. 
"Well,  did  you  ever  know  any  English  family  bother- 
ing to  bring  along  on  a  sea  voyage  their  own  china,  and 
linen,  like  your  Dallas's?" 
Leroy  had  never  thought  about  it. 
"Well,  think  now,  because  it  just  shows.     Refore  I 
knew  they  vt^ere  going  to  make  me  eome  and  mess  with 
them  in  lonely  splendour,"  the  English  voice  went  on, 
"I  went  down  to  book  my  place  with  the  common  herd." 
•-■■.,:  u-^-.iiurti   v.iiii  suiiic   vivuuity   Dcing  liiuuued   in   the 
companion-way  and  crushed  to  death  at  the  dining-room 
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door.  "I  asked  a  man  why  he  pushed  so.  'Don't  you 
know,'  I  said,  'you're  certain  to  get  a  seat  ?'  He  <j:ruiited 
at  me  'But  where? ' — and  fought  his  way  out  of  sight.  1 
made  the  same  remark  to  a  wc-man.  '  Oh !  1  suppose 
you're  at  the  Captain's  table!'  and  she  felled  me.  Two 
people  snatched  away  my  turn  when  at  last  1  stood  be- 
fore the  man  who  was  giving  out  the  place  cards.  And 
what  do  you  think  they  all  wanted?  To  sit  at  the  Cap- 
tain's table?  Not  at  all.  'Can't  we  have  a  table  to  our- 
selves?' 'Why  can't  we  have  a  table  to  ourselves?' 
'Well,  who's  at  this  table?'  The  patience  of  that  saintly 
steward !  lie  read  the  names.  He  recommended  the 
people  they  belonged  to.  1  seemed  to  be  the  one  person 
on  the  ship,"  said  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  Earls,  "who 
was  willing  to  eat  with  my  fellow-passengers." 

"Why  should  you?"  Leroy  said. 

"Why  should  I?  Why,  because  I'm  a  real  democrat 
and  7H)t  a  sham  one  like  you  Americans." 

Camilla  was  too  frankly  pleased  with  this  innocuous 
passage  to  make  conversation  to  her  companion.  Mar- 
riott sat  with  his  linger  in  his  book,  thinking  his  own 
thoughts. 

She  was  conscious  now  that  he  was  getting  out  of  his 
chair  and  finding  his  feet.  He  stood  with  his  back  to 
her.  "Well !  where  did  you  drop  from?"  He  was  shak- 
ing hands  with — Linda  ! 

Linda  Carey  in  Lincoln  green  cloth  made  so  plain  as  to 
disguise  very  little  those  beautiful  lines  the  gods  had 
given  her.  The  short,  full  sleeved  jacket  opened  on  a 
white  satin  waistcoat  and  finished  with  a  high  satin  stock. 
On  her  light  chestnut  hair,  a  white  felt  hat,  with  two 
green  (jnills. 

She  pretended  not  to  see  Mrs.  Trenholme,  nor  indeed 
anybody  but  "dear  Mr.  Ogden  Marriott."  She  was  gra- 
ciousncss  itself.  She  flashed  her  perfect  teeth  in  a  succes- 
sion of  smiles  as  she  looked  at  him  out  of  narrow  gleam- 
ing eyes  with  an  air  of  significant  devotion. 
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Mr.  Marnott,  with  a  slight  twist  of  his  ironic  mouth 
said  something  at  which  she  bubbled  out  that  iufeetiouJ 

shouuier    '''"^  ^"'""''^  '''*  '^  '^^'''^  '''''^^'^  ^'"^  '^^  ^*^« 

"Linda!" 
Why  Roy  !  whoever  expected ! ' ' 

They  stood  staring  at  each  other  a  moment  and  then: 
whiler'  '"       '  "*"'"  ''^-^'^"^  ^^^«  ^""  *^^«  all  this 

';0h  I  got  on  at  the  last  station!"  Then  she  ex- 
p.ained  her  theory  of  ocean  travel.  "A  time  to  get 
rested  up.  Such  bliss  to  get  away  from  letters  and  calls 
and  eifr^thiiig.  ' 

^^jjWhat  have  you  done  with  Carey?"  Leroy  inquired 

"Better  ask  what's  Carey  done  with  himself?  Turned 
ISn  at  Sam; '' -•     ««'«  ^-n  there,  holding  up  that 

"And  you?" 

"Oh!  l\c  been  playing  about  in  Paris;  visiting  our 
Leicestershire  friends  on  the  way  back. ' '    She  gave  news 

;;^rikes  me  you  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  over  there. " 

0?  mTJh  T'^  to  Marriott,  "ever  since  I  was  ten  and  o^e 
of  Miss  Ilolroyd  s  girls  went  abroad  and  married  a  Scotch 
peer^  1  ou  remember  Anna  Whitcomb-married  Lord 
r  irtn. 

Yes  Mr.  Marriott  remembered.  He  suddenly  remem- 
I'ered  Mrs  Trenholme,  too,  and  turned.  But  Camilirap- 
peared  to  be  as  lost  in  her  book,  as  Leroy  was  lost  in  con- 
templation of  the  provocative  vision  in  green  and  white 

Linda   laughed   again,   at   nothing,  at  life,   at  Scotch 
ords    at  Leroy-a  bubbling,  all-i.n.ndating  laugh  that 
bathed  the  ship  as  sunshine  bathed  the  sea 

When  Mr.  Marriott  had  turned  his  eyes  away  again, 
" ■-■*=?  ''■'■^'  ■"Ugi;  iiKe  Itial; 
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"...  always  did  have  a  sneaking  affection  for  Brit- 
ishers. Can't  abide  their  women.  And  the  way  tliey 
dress.  .  .  .  Mercy!  But  the  men.  M'm!  M'm!  One 
of  Lord  Firth's  brothers  used  to  be  in  the  Cabinet. 
When  Anna  came  back  to  visit  her  New  York  relations 
she  had  endless  stories.  I  used  to  insist  on  hearing,  spe- 
cially about  the  Prime  Minister.  Heavens,  no!  not  this 
one.  The  bachelor  one — before  this  man.  Awfully  fas- 
cinatirif?,  he  sounded.  All  the  women  crazy  about  him. 
He  could  have  married  anybody,  from  a  royal  princess 
down.  Nobody  could  make  out  what  he  was  waiting  for. 
I  decided  it  was  for  me.  I  used  to  think  I'd  go  to  Lon- 
don and  just  make  a  business  of  marrying  that  man. 
But  mercy !  I  never  had  time.  Before  I  knew  where  I 
was,  I  was  in  love  with  l^eroy  and  married  to  Carey." 

Loroy  laughed  with  her.  "And  who  are  you  in  love 
■with  now?" 

She  looked  at  him  out  of  her  narrow  eyes. 

"Why,  with  Carey,  of  course,"  said  the  diplomat. 

"Carey!  Certainly  not.  Carey's  deserted  me  for 
Culebra  Hill,  But  there's  an  Englishman  ..."  She 
kissed  her  finger-tips.  "He's  coming  over  to  see  me  this 
fall." 

"I  know  that  Englishman,"  Leroy  said  with  impu- 
dent malice  as  he  turned  away.     "Why,  Camilla!" 

She  looked  up  from  her  book.     ' '  Yes  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  is  that  Mrs.  Trenholme?  I  didn't  recognize 
you."  The  fascinating  Mrs.  Carey  left  Camilla  to 
imagine  herself  ravaged  beyond  knowing  by  her  three 
and  a  half  years  of  matrimony. 


Light  was  shed  that  evening  while  her  maid  hooked 
Camilla's  gown.  Mrs.  Carey  had  been  on  board  half  an 
hour  by  the  time  the  Trenholines  got  there,  so  Mrs. 
Carry's  maid  reported.  Mrs.  Carey  had  also  taken  pas- 
sage at  the  last  moment.  "She  looks  out  of  the  port  and 
sees  you.     She  claps  her  hand  to  her  face :    'And  me  all 
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swollen  up  with  this  abscess  in  my  tooth,'  she  say.,  and 
puJLs  the  shutter  across  the  window.  She 's  1, ved  on  .h.ns 
and  lain  in  her  berth  and  read  novels  by  electric  light  all 
day  Lvery  nigl.t  at  midnight  she's  put  on  a  veil  and 
walked  on  deck  for  an  hour.  To  keep  her  tigure-so  her 
maid  says.  o  « nci 

The  swelling  had  certainly  gone  down  to-day.  Behold 
Mrs.  Carey,  coilled  and  dressed  and  come  forth  to  con- 
quer! 



They  were  steaming  slowly  into  New  York  Harbour 
Camilla  was  on  deck,  Ogden  Marriott  helping  her  to 
verify  the  famdiar  landmarks  as  they  eame  in  view 

\es,  but  don't  look  at  the  Wool  worth,  look  at  Trin- 
ity  and  tell  me  when  I  shall  see  you  again  " 

"I  don't  know  what  our  plans  will  be.     Leroy  means 

"And  shall  you  go  and  iee  after  horses  too?" 
'  Oh,  yes ! ' ' 
"But  not  at  once?" 

,  "^/°^'t  1^"»Y''  ^^'"^  ^^'^"'t  ^«^t«d  till  now  to  won- 
der If  this  would  end  like  other,  lesser,  friendships.  She 
had  begun  two  or  three  since  her  marriage.  But  whether 
they  were  with  women  or  with  men,  Leroy  had  been 
prompt  to  nip  in  the  bud  each  one  in  its  turn 

Had  she  taken  that  to  heart  ?  Yes,  with  a  re-retful 
joy.  -l-or  in  a  way  she  was  flattered.  Though  she  was 
not  proof  against  feeling  the  loss,  in  her  singularly  empty 
iite,  of  each  promise  of  a  new  interest,  neither  had  she 
ever  yet  been  proof  against  the  all-devouring  egoism 
which  Leroy  had  named  his  need  to  have  Camilla  to  him- 
self. She  wasTi't  able  now,  to  deceive  herself  as  to  the 
fate  of  her  latest  friendship.  Ogden  Marriott 's  being  old 
enough  to  be  her  father  wouldn't  shield  him  lone  She 
naci  Kept  reminding  herself  in  these  last  hours  on  board 
that  as  soon  as  ever  Leroy  awoke  to  the  fact  of  this  man's 
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kindness  for  her,  that  moment  would  see  the  pleasant  new 

^^  Anrio^thi  h'sttme  such  a  thought  had  power  to  de- 

press  her.  .„  ,,  \T.,--;ntt 

"I  should  like  to  come  and  see  you   if  ...     Marnou 
began,  realizing  some  hesitation  in  her  tace,     it  you 

"  Oh,  i  'd  like  you  to  very  muchj         ^  ^ 

' '  You  would  ?     Then  I  will.  ^  ^V  hen  ? 

'<I  can't  be  quite  sure." 

"Well,  I'll  take  my  chance  some  day,"  he  said,  plainly 

'^The 'thouc^ht  of  his  appearing  gave  her  less  pleasure 
than  the  thought  of  his  being  snubbed  by  Leroy  gave  her 
Da'n  ''I  .  .  .  don't  have  very  much  time  to  myself.^^ 
^  -But  I  suppose  in  the  afternoon,  about  four  or  hve- 

-Well,  I  don't  know."  She  spoke  anxiously  My 
husband  and  I  will  be  playing  a  good  deal  of  golf.  Id 
hPtter  write     Oh!"— her  embarrassment  fell  away    nto 

UdL^ddight-'look,  Mr^  Marriott,  there's  my  father 
-up  at  that  window  over  the  dock  crowd.       She  u  av  ed 

'^f4:ut;;;';fuke  your  father,"  said  the  quiet  voice  at 

^':.tly  doar-there's  father!"  He  didn't  hear.  His 
head  wnstnt,  Linda's  too.  The  pretty  discontented 
mouth  was  moving.     She  was  speaking  rapidly- 
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IT  occurred  to  Camilla  that  her  father  had  grown 
graver  for  all  his  pleasure  at  having  her  ba;'k. 
Julia  had  gone  to  California  to  visit  Lucy. 
(Jrandfather  luul  had  a  fall  from  his  horse — but  he  had 
written  that  he  was  mending  rapidly  and  "didn't  want 
anybody  bothering  round."  Camilla  and  her  father 
laughed  at  the  sounding  of  the  characteristic  note — and 
after  that,  the  news  was  all  for  Leroy.  It  had  to  do  with 
railroads,  and  such  like  dull  affairs. 

Not  dull  for  the  two  men.  Heavens!  how  absorbed 
they  were. 

The  home-coming  synchronized  with  a  time  of  great 
financial  strain  in  those  markets  of  main  interest  to 
George  Charlton  and  the  firm  of  Trenholme.  The  trans- 
formation foretold  by  the  already  forgotten  Mrs.  Regi- 
nald Hurst  had  taken  place.  Leroy  leapt  into  the  breach 
like  a  young  gladiator.  Early  and  late  he  was  at  the 
ofifice. 

More  often  than  not,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
he  would  telephone  to  Camilla:  "Got  to  see  some  men 
at  the  Club  for  my  father,"  or:  "Going  to  dine  with 
the  Governor." 

His  father  leaned  on  him  more  than  ever.  Leroy  took 
in  his  stride  heavy  responsibilities  which  weighed  the 
older  man  to  earth. 

"Trouble  is,  you  slave-drive  yourself,"  he  admonished 
his  father.     "Bad  economy,  never  to  let  up." 

"I  do  let  up.    I  keep  most  punctual  hours." 

"That's  not  letting  up.  Letting  up  is  getting  your 
mind  clear  off  the  rails.  Come  and  dine  at  the  club  and 
go  to  the  Casino." 

It  wasn't  his  father's  way.     The  Casino  bored  him. 

It  didn't  bore  Linda. 
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•    1    ..  K...mtiful  New  York  house  for 

*"'Golf  1    My  dear  child,  do  try  -  "f^/"  ™''"^""'' 
aU^l-Tr;™;"^  ."rtUt  ^^u.  o.  ^aU  eo... 

''t-"r»f<'ruld  have  the  -^^  «- jra.'^aof  le 
She  pie.u.-ed  herself  ''f 'll  ""^S.'^'f ^  ^Jd^l  of  her 
ami  Leroy  should  go  bou  h  ^^  «'^  '^=^,/,b„,.  ^ver  before 

-V;;rit^"r.. -r'S-day^^^^^^^^^  .ou„d  her 

;;:r...  u,r„i,«  .0  hhn  ^i'^^P^;;;:- t  S-   A„d  tha. 
llevvaskn.d      Oh.h    »asa        ^^^^^.       ^^^^  ^^      ^^^ 

,vas  ihe  worst  of  it.     l"'^""       ,  half-hour  there. 

saeriliees  '".^I'^''^  ""  f"  J^";  "r^at  the  need  one  be- 
And  so  she  learned  that.  '"^^''''-JjJ'      ,,,  tie  is  broken 

i„„  „as  of  -""■«  »'»  i;;;™,C  il  e  ned  has  lapsed, 
the  day  ...ost  surely  ""''^  ;£!''  '^  „j„„.ing  magnitt.de 
George  C;>arl.on  was  absorbed  bj  rte  „J^^     .^^^  ^^^.^^ 

of  his  enterprises.     He,  lO"'  ^^"^ 

^i^*"^-  . ,       I  •  1     T^onnlp    more    important    than 

,„    ,„a.   -'''/.''*/™f,ir  on  returni,.g  after 

^""'   '"  rLe^ee  n.l«y  ^cen-d  to  have  any  need  for 
months  of  absence,  nouuiy  hpr— unless  it  was  :Mr. 

„,,    Nobody  had  any  ™- ,  ^  ,^%,,™:;,,al  hours  a 
t;vT;';;:B     Vl^J;:-/..   al'ayshad  time.    He 

'-9r:;r;uee^i""— ^ 
j;ir;;::::urn.a.s;di,tw^^^^^^^ 

verihable  fa»l"o„,  when  he  was^a,o,,e^w,th  y^o_^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
Iboin^hri^^i^iew^s-taUen  possession  of  by  another 
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spirit,  and  spoke  in  a  different  voice,  matter  clean  out  of 
the  ken  of  the  medium. 

Camilla  gave  up  being  at  home  at  iNlr.  Sambourne's 
calling  hour.  After  she  had  shopped  and  left  a  card  or 
two,  she  would  let  the  car  set  her  down  at  the  entrance 
to  the  park  and  would  walk  for  an  hour.  In  the  evenings 
she  read,  and  made  a  little  music  "all  by  herself."  It 
was  better  than  going  out  to  parties,  so  she  told  ^Ir.  Sam- 
bourne,  while  poor  Roy  was  hard  at  it. 

"Hard  at  what?" 

"Why,  his  work  at  the  office." 

^Ir.  Sambourne  had  laughed.  It  was  after  that  she 
took  to  being  out  between  three  and  six.  All  the  same, 
what  did  Roy  do  with  his  time?  The  longest  hours  at 
the  office  left  something  to  be  accounted  for. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said  at  breakfast — they  had  been 
home  six  weeks — "1  suppose  today  will  be  like  the  other 
days?" 

"IIow  'like'?" 

"You  won't  be  able  to  come  home  and  do  anything 
with  me." 

"Now  how  can  I?"  he  said  in  an  exasperated  tone. 

"No — no" — she  'oothed  him.  "I  only  meant — I 
thought  ...  I'd  telephone  and  see  if  .  .  .  Mr.  Marriott 
is  in  town," 

"Well,  why  not?  Fellow  like  that,  he's  got  nothing 
else  to  do  but —  Say  !  look  at  the  clock!"  He  kissed  her 
and  was  gone. 

It  wasn  't  by  any  means  the  first  time  she  had  thought 
of  telephoning  to  Mr.  ^larriolt.  But  always  hithei'to  she 
had  been  deterred.  Too  fresh,  too  uncomfortable,  the 
recollection  of  that  excuse  she  had  made :  "So  very  little 
time.    !My  husband  and  I — " 

Now  she  found  this  chance  acquaintance  taking  on  the 
aspect  of  Helper  Over  the  Stile,  Resolver  of  problems  un- 
named and  unnameable,  which  yet,  under  his  kind  eyes, 
at  the  touch  of  his  stored  wisdom,  would  mult  and  vanish. 
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So  do  we  pay  our  unconscious  tribute  to  the  richuess, 
llic  underlying  miracle  of  hunuin  association — when  to 
some  .stran<;er.  or  to  some  one  little  known  until  the  hour 
strikes,  we  look  for  this  large  service.  And  incredible, 
but  true,  the  gods  allow  that,  here  and  tliere,  the  looking 
is  not  vain.  Camilla  was  all-unconscious  still  that,  as  if 
in  coiii|K'nsation  for  her  lacks  and  failures,  she  was  the 
t>pe  of  woman  to  prompt  in  men  this  liner  chivalry. 
She  had  no  reason  to  otl'er  for  her  faith.  She  was  as  sure 
that  .Mr.  ]»Iarriott  would  help  her  in  her  trouble,  as 
tlidugh  she  had  been  sounding  the  deptl'S  of  his  goodwdl 
all  her  days. 

But  no,  she  wouldn't  telephone.  To  write  was  easier 
in  view  of  that  now  shamefaced  boast  of  "my  husband'' 
and  "no  time."  ^lerely  to  invoke  him  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  brought  her  comfort.  After  all,  perhaps  she 
wouldn't  mail  the  letter. 

"I'll  just  see." 

The  rest  of  the  morning  sped  in  the  choosing  of  new 
curtains  for  the  parlour.  The  sun  had  faded  the  old 
ones.  She  liked  the  new  shade.  But  Leroy  had  thought 
they  looked  "dejected." 

An  increasing  restlessness  drove  her  out  again  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  Near  the  obelisk,  in  the  park, 
about  half-past  four  she  came  upon  ]\Ir.  Sambourne. 

As  she  watched  him  approach,  bearing  with  a  certain 
gallantry  his  disciplined  stoutness,  she  was  conscious  of  a 
lifting  of  that  veil,  which  "being  accustomed"  weaves 
about  the  persons  of  our  familiars.  She  had  known  Mr. 
Sambourne  since  her  babyhood.  He  had  never  been 
aware  of  her  till  that  Easter  Sunday  that  brought 
her  and  Leroy  together  under  his  roof.  She  in 
her  turn  seemed  never  to  have  seen  Mr.  Sambourne 
clearly  until  now.  This  might  be  parti}-  due  to  the  fact 
that,  out  here  in  the  open  spaces  his  note  was  more  than 
ever  that  of  the  Shining  One.  From  the  fine  skin  with 
its  silvery  lights,  from  the  glistcniiig  eye,  froru  his  grey 
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"Van  Dyke"  beard,  very  soigne,  hia  shining  linen,  and 
the  grey  cloth  he  affeeted  in  the  daytime,  shining  too, 
with  pearly  tints;  from  tlie  top  of  the  glossy  .silk  liat  he 
had  lifted  hailing  her,  down  to  the  turned-out  toes  of 
his  patent  leather  shoes,  Mr.  Sambourue  shone,  brave  iu 
the  afternoon  light. 

'"Aha,  i  've  caught  you !"     He  pretended  to  believe  she 
had  conic  to  liieet  some  one. 

*'If  not,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 

She  liad  thought,  she  said,  of  going  to  have  another 
look  at  the  Morgan  collecton. 

"Come  along,  then,"  he  spoke  as  if  that  had  been  his 
errand  also. 

They  left  the  pictures  and  were  standing  in  frojit  of  the 
roped-in  collections  of  old  French  furniture.  .Air.  Sam- 
bourne  was  at  home  here.  He  spoke  with  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  achievements  of  Gouthiere  and  of 
Rousseau  de  la  Rottiere.  He  compared  the  things  by 
Boullc  after  designs  by  Berain,  with  those  after  Caffieri 
in  the  time  of  the  later  Louis.  He  must  have  seen  in 
Camilla  a  dawning  of  that  pa.ssion  for  the  P'rench  antique 
which  grew  u[H)n  her  in  after  years.  He  interrupted  his 
little  disquisition,  with  a  transference  of  his  liquid  gaze 
from  ti,..ie  faded  glories  to  Camilla's  face:  "Ah,  now 
you  are  less  depressed!  Come  and  dine  with  me  to- 
night." 

She  was  sorrv — 

"Why  not?" 

"Leroy  .  .  ,  I  never  know  whether — " 

The  whip  of  memory  flicked  her  before  Sambourne's 
ton,<j:ue  did,  with  its  "You  don't  'know  whether'?  I 
should  think  you  might !  By  now.  Anyhow  come  and 
have  a  cup  of  tea.    There's  a  new  place — " 

Should  she  ?  One  hand  left  her  muff  and  went  down 
into  the  deep  pocket  of  her  coat.  Momeritnry  contact 
with  a  sealed  letter  (which  she  hadn't  been  sure  till  that 
moment  would  ever  reach  the  mail)  was  the  main  factor 
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in  her  decision.     Tomorrow   he   would   be   there.     The 
knowledfje  brought  security,  an  all'-s  well  into  the  per- 
plexed unfriended  mind. 
"To  tea?     Why,  yes." 

This  was  better  than  going  home  to  an  empty  house. 
The  "new  place"  was  certainly  cheerful,  and  very  gor- 
geous in  its  bizarre  fashion.  The  only  part  of  the  long 
tea-room  that  wasn  't  crowded  was  the  cleared  space  down 
the  middle,  a  space  separated  on  both  sides  from  the  ser- 
ried rows  of  tables  by  a  narrow  parterre  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  set  in  rustic  tubs,  or  in  pots  of  Italian  faience. 

:\Ir.  Sambourne  was  very  particular  as  to  where  he  sat. 
The  waiters  seemed  to  know  this  characteristic. 

"Your  table,  sir" — the  head  waiter  came  hurrying  to- 
wards ]\Ir.  Sambourne — ' '  ready  for  you  in  half  a  minute, 
sir." 

After  they  had  sat  down  Mr.  Sambourne  continued  to 
stare  about.  Presently  he  discovered  whatever  it  was  he 
had  been  looking  for.  With  an  air  of  smiling  satisfaction 
he  set  himself  to  make  up  to  his  companion  for  those  mo- 
ments of  distraction. 

He  became  facetious.  He  remarked  upon  her  looks. 
She  was  glad  when  the  music  began. 

"I  can't  hear  you"— she  said,  thinking  that  perhaps 
she  had  misunderstood  that  last  speech.  "Wliat  is  this 
they're  playing?" 

"You  don 't  know  it  1  Then  you  're  the  only  human  be- 
ing in  New  York  who  doesn't." 

"Let  me  listen." 

"You  can  do  more  than  listen,"  he  said  as  a  young 
lady  and  gentleman  stepped  out  into  the  flower-borderod 
space  and  began  to  dance  a  two-step.  Other  couples 
joined  them. 

"What  a  funny  time  to  be  dancing." 

"Again,  my  dear,  you  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  person  in  New  York  who  thinks  so." 
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She  asked  who  the  dancers  were. 

"Oh  just  anybody  who  belongs  to  the  club." 

The  dancers  strolled  back  to  their  tables.  The  buzz  of 
talk  and  laughter  filled  the  short  interval. 

"You  mean  to  say  you  haven't  heard,  haven't  seen  in 
the  papei-s,  that  all  New  York  has  gone  dancing-mad?'' 

Of  course  she'd  read —  Seen  the  pictures,  too,  in  Life 
and  Judge.  But  they  hadn't  made  any  such  impression 
on  her  as  this. 

Oh,  this!  This  was  nothing.  "They're  at  it  in  the 
houses  of  the  Four  Hundred.  They're  at  it  in  the  back 
alleys,  old  and  young;  middle-aged  men  who've  never 
danced  before  in  their  lives — taking  lessons  in  the  new 
dances. ' '  He  spoke  with  the  derision  of  the  person  who 
has  been  an  adept  since  childhood.  ' '  The  new  Club  is  the 
dancing  club.     It's  an  epidemic," 

"Well,  it's  a  nice  kind,"  said  Camilla  feeling  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  last  weeks  lifting  from  her  shoulders.  ' '  I  love 
dancing." 

Vaguely  he  recalled  a  light-footed  little  figure — the 
smallest  of  the  Charlton  girls — waltzing  with  his  own 
children  at  Christmas  parties  in  the  South.  And  there 
was  that  memorable  vision — Camilla  at  the  Plumstead- 
Atherley  ball. 

"You  couldn't  possibly  dance  as  you  do,"  he  said,  "if 
you  didn't  love  it.  Why  don't  you  belong?  Shall  I 
propose  your  name?" 

She  reflected,  "I  don't  know  if  Lerov — " 

"If  Loroy,  what?" 

"If  he'd  like  this  kind  of  club."  She  didn't  like 
Mr.  Sambourne's  smile.  "What's  this  they're  playing 
now  .  .  .  ? "  she  asked. 

"You  told  me  you'd  never  seen  the  Tango.  That's 
really  why  T  brought  you !" 

The  band  played  for  several  minutes  before  two  couples 
had  sorted  themselves  out  from  among  the  tables  and  made 
their  way  round  to  the  opening  in  the  nowery  barrier. 
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It  was  queer  music — nervous;  reckless;  vulffar — the 
kind  that  at  tirst  iuduces  in  tiie  unuceustomed  a  mental 
chaos,  and  then,  catching  the  hearer  unstrung,  imposes 
upou  his  distracted  state  an  obscure  hypnotism.  You 
smile  wanly  at  the  rudest  assaults.  You  sit  and  endure 
indignities  without  power  of  protest.  That  nuisic  .  .  . 
she  could  hear  it  now!  It  hopped  and  jigged.  It 
smacked  you  in  the  face.  It  turned  a  .somersault  and 
came  up  making  a  long  nose  at  you. 

"Good!     Good!"    Everybody  was  applauding. 

"They  do  know  how  to  play  these  rag-time  things," 
Jlr.  Saiiihourne  said. 

But  tlie  clapping  was  for  the  dancing. 

Camilla  looked  on,  imperturbable. 
'I'm  afraid  you  don't  like  it  as  much  as  you  expected. 
Wait,  you  may  sec  it  perfectly  done  in  a  minute — " 

"By  professionals?" 

"Oh,  not  here — but  there  are  one  or  two  as  good  as  the 
best." 

"Why  there's  Linda— Mrs.  Carey!"  She  was  tango- 
ing with  Mr.  Denton,  a  young  man  Camilla  remembered 
seeing  at  those  same  Plumstead-Atherley  parties  before 
her  marriage.  She  watched  the  pair  now,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  everj'body  and  everything  else — penetrated  gradu- 
ally by  the  sense  that  though  Linda  danced  with  Denton, 
she  wasn't  dancing  for  him.  Not  upon  her  partner  was 
she  lavishing  her  airs  of  conquering  Grace,  nor  the  auda- 
city which  just  saved  itself,  the  malice,  the  lure,  the  aban- 
donment.   For  whom  was  it  then — all  this? 

There  was  no  telling*  "whom,"  but  easy  to  say 
"where."  On  this  side,  beyond  the  clump  of  palms. 
As  the  astronomer  detects  by  its  reaction  on  the  visible 
planets,  the  unseen  star,  long  before  it  swings  into  the 
field  of  the  telescope,  so  had  Camilla  the  clearest  convic- 
tion of  the  presence  of  this  person,  this  unseen  Other,  as 
she  caught  again  that  turn  of  Linda's  neck,  and  the  nar- 
row gieam  of  the  long  eyes  over  young  Denton 's  shoulder. 
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lh>w  could  a  woman  say  so  much  in  public  before  all  these 
.sfuriiig  strangers — ? 

She  sat  stone-still,  following  every  movement  of  the 
two  as  they  made  their  way  back,  through  continuous 
••lapping,  to  their  table,  behind  tht  r^lms.  Camilla 
leaned  back  in  her  chair— craning  her  neck  "Why— 
f  liere  s  Jx'roy ! ' '  she  half  rose. 

"Don't  make  a  scene!"  ^fr.  Sambourne  had  seized 
Her  hand  and  held  it  down  on  the  table. 

' '  Make  a  scene !  Why  should  you  think— what  is  there 
to  make — ?" 

"Oh!  all  right.  Quite  right.  Sit  down.  People  are 
lookuig — " 

' '  But  I  mu.st  just  go  and  speak  to  Leroy. ' ' 

"Speak  to  him!" 

"Let  him  know  I'm  here." 

Again  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  people  nearest 
were  looking  at  them,  he  held  her  hand.  "I  can't  allow 
you  to  do  anything  so  crazy.  If  you  must  speak  to  him— 
though  I  strongly  advise  you  not  to— wait  till  you  '-et 
home.  You'd  far  better,  if  you'll  take  the  advice  of  a 
much  older  person— a  man  who  is  ver>'  fond  of  vou  my 
dear— you  won 't  let  him  know  that  you  've  seen  him  here  ' ' 

"Oh  I  couldn't  not  let  him  know." 

"If  you  give  yourself  time,  you'll  see  you'd  a  great 
deal  better  not."  * 

He  had  said  it  with  an  oppressive  significance. 
"Have  you  finished?"  she  said  in  a  moment.     "Shall 
wo  go  ?  " 

Mr.  Sambourne  looked  at  her  with  curiosity  as  he 
shifted  the  cigar  to  the  other  side  of  his  mouth  Md  held 
his  head  on  one  side  to  avoid  inhaling  too  much  of  his  own 
smoke,  while  his  hands  were  busy  with  his  pockets  The 
attitude  gave  him  the  air  of  regarding  Camilla  sideways 
as  if  to  get  another  light  upon  a  person  slightly  enig- 
matic. He  drew  out  a  roll  of  bills.  When  he  had  paid  : 
Now,  what  do  yon  want  to  do?" 
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"Why,  {,'()  home." 

"Ciood."  He  .shed  an  approving  smile  on  the  person 
who  liacl  taken  liis  advice.  He  ruse  as  she  did  and  waited 
a  moment  for  the  waiter  to  pither  up  mutl',  handkfivhief, 
and  purse,  wiiirli  had  siip[)ed  to  the  floor  unheeile*!. 

"This  way,"  lie  ealled  as  she  turned.  But  Camilla 
seemed  not  to  hear— seemed  to  think  she  wa.s  to  had  the 
way.  And  she  led  it  straight  to  tiie  table  where  sat 
Linda  and  Leroy,  another  lady  and  the  young  gcntlenuin 
of  the  Tango.  Leroy  stared  for  a  seeoiid  before,  umms- 
urelcssly  astonished,  he  jumped  up.  He  behaved  well. 
He  carried  it  off  so  coinpetently  that  even  Linda  was 
plainly  deceived.  She  shook  hands— a  little  uncertainly 
— and  then : 

"Have  you  just  come?     Did  you  see  me  danee?" 
"Yes — I — I  saw  you." 

"She  doesn't  like  it!"  Linda  tossed  the  incredible  ver- 
dict out  with  a  laugh.  "She  dorsirt  .  .  .!"  and  waited 
for  the  denial. 

"I  think  I  like  other  danees  better." 
"There   are    no   other   dances.     Not   to   say   dances. 
There  are  little  glidings  and  teeterings.     P.ut  to  danee  is 
to  tango!"     Linda  proclaimed  with  shining  eyes.     "You 
must  leam,  Mrs.  Trenholrae." 

"No!"  said  Camilla  so  abniptly  that  Liada  started. 
"What's  your  objection  to  it  T'  .she  demanded. 
"Just  that— I  don't  like  it." 

Still  Linda  waited  for  some  intelligent  reason.  Every- 
body waited. 

"It's  too— un-beautiful,"  Camilla  brought  out.  She 
saw  that  her  answer  had  annoyed  L^roy.  Sl;e  recognized 
the  effort  it  cost  him  to  pretend  to  be  amused. 

"I  took  my  wife,"  he  said,  leaning  over  the  back  of  his 
chair  and  smiling  at  Camilla,  "to  see  a  ballet  just  after 
we  were  married.  She  hadn't— if  you  can  believe  me— 
she  hadn't  been  lu  a  ballet. 

"I'd  been  to  plenty  of  operas,"  she  defended  herself. 
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'This  is  Camillu  looking  at  the 


He  paid  no  attention, 
halh't." 

V„u  couhln't  say  it  was  caricMuro.  It  was  a  most 
Udieatdy  dono,  but  rathor  an-reiK'ss,  imitation.  Tho  air 
ot  mane  imjuiry,  the  faint  frown.  Not  .so  much  disap- 
pj'oval  as  .sheer  perple.xity. 

•■In  tlie  middle  of  the  wreat  first  mareh.  the  aet  of  Pre 
sentation  :     'What  do  you  think  of  it  V  .savs  I      'I'd  like 
some  daneuifr,'  says  Camilla,  'not  just  le^s  and  lej?s  '  " 

lliey  all  lau<rhed.  ' 

"Anil  then  when  she  gets  dancing—"  Denton  began 

1-eroy  interrupted  him.  wateh  in  hand. 

"Have  you  got  the  limouMue.'"  lie  said  to  her  quite 
pleasantly,  ^ 

"No,  J  came  in  a  taxi," 

• 
As  tlH.y  waited  a  moment  in  the  lobby  for  the  ta.xi  to 
draw  up,  (  a.uilla  stole  anxious  looks  at  Leroys  set  face. 
1  e  had  left  every  trace  of  his  pleasantness  in  the  tinkling 
Hangu.g  rooui  behind  them.     There  had  been  nothing 
more  m  lu.s  kmd  looks  than  that  instinct  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances, that  fear  of  a  scene,  which  women  stumble 
upon   HI   men   with   such   inhnite   surprise.     Oh    dear' 
<V(e  hadn  t  kept  up  appearances  when  she  told   Mrs 
l^nida  her  dancing  was  ugly. 

lie  handed  her  into  the  tLxi  with  his  usual  punctilious- 
ness and  told  .0  driver  to  go  to  59th  Street,  in  a  tone 
of  Go  to  Hell'  !  The  sudden  change  from  the  half- 
earessing  accent  of  the  ballet  stor>'  jarred  Camilla-agi- 
tated her.  She  sai  far  back  in  her  corner  as  they  went 
bumpnig  along  the  ill-paved  streets. 

"Well !"  he  burst  out,  unable  to  wait  upon  her  slower 
pi  ocesses.  ' '  I  suppose  you  've  got  something  to  -^ay ' '  '— 
and  then  he  tightened  his  lips  and  seemed  to  brace  him- 

"•To  say?     Yes.     1  want  yon  to  understand  " 

He  nodded.    "Well.  . ,  .  You  want  me  to  understand-" 
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"You  do  understand,  don't  you,  I'm  not  criticizing 
anybody  else  who  wants  to  ? " 

"Wants— to— what'/" 

"Why,  to  dance  the  Tango." 

"The  Tango!"  He  couldn't  have  seemed  more  be- 
wildered if\e  had  never  heard  the  word  before. 
"  Tango- r' 

' '  1  dou  't  want  to  criticize  other  people. 

' '  Oh  that, ' '  he  mocked,  '  *  that 's  very  kind  of  you. 

"No,  it's  not  kind.  It's  only  trying  to  make  you  see  1 
realize  that  Tango-ing  .  .  .  suits  some  people.     It  s  like 

them." 

He  turned  sharply  and  looked  at  her. 

' '  What  do  you  mean  1 ' '  The  low  fierce  voice  made  he. 
shrink  back  further  still  in  her  corner. 

"I  mean,  that  for  people  who  are  very  lively  and  gay 
it's  a  a  natural  enough  mood.     1  don't  seem  to  ha^ 

that  sort  of  mood.     So  if  I  tango-ed  I'd  be  pretending- 
sort  of  lying." 

"  H  'm  ! "  was  all  he  answered. 

It  was  very  hard  to  make  him  understand.  In  a  hnal 
effort  she  brought  out :     "I  might  as  well  be  an  actress. 

"Oh,  you  think  that  tops  the  climax  of  the  unde- 

' '  Well,  it  must  be  very  awful  to  have  to  make  a  practice 
of  being  something  you  aren't." 

He  sat  so  very  quiet  that  suddenly  remorse  swept  her 
like  a  sudden  gust. 

"Oh,  Rov,  I 'm  so  sorrj-. "  .         •  • 

"Sorry,"  he  echoed  with  a  new  sharpnes.s  ot  suspicion. 

"Sorry  about  what?" 

"1      .  .  I  forgot  Isabelle." 

' '  Oh,  that 's  all  right.     I  've  forgotten  her  too. " 



Still  more  easily,  Camilla  told  herself,  would  he  forget 

'\?ut  that  night  she  posted  her  note  to  Mr.  Marriott. 


CHAPTER  XII 

SHE  stayed  in  the  next  morning  that  she  might  an- 
swer in  person  Mr.  Marriott  s  telephone  call. 
liy  luncheon  time  she  was  saying:     "He  means 
just  to  walk  in  at  four  or  five  o'clock." 

She  came  home  at  half-past  three  that  afternoon 
At  seven  o'clock  she  went  slowly  upstairs  to  dress. 
iNobody  had  come. 
She  spent  the  evening  alone. 
■ 
^    Leroy  threw  down  a  morning  paper  after  breakfast. 
i3y-bye,      he  said.     "If  anybody  wants  me  after  6  30 
tell   em  to  telephone  to  Madison  Avenue.     The  Governor 
and  1  ve  got  the  Western  directors  of  the  new  road  dining 
tomght.        She  sat  looking  stupidly  at  the  coffee-pot 
He  went  towards  the  door,  hands  in  his  pockets,  hum- 

T'^  It'wf ''?  '?'^^"'-  ^"  *^^  '"'^^'"^  «f  ^  bar  he  broke 
ott:  Why  dont  you  telephone  Tina  to  come  and 
aine? 

Camilla  shook  her  head.     "Her  husband  wants  her  " 

Roy  shot  a  look  m  her  direction.  When  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  less  malice  than  stumbling  .stupidity  had 
happened  upon  that  retort:  "Ask  'em  both,"  he  su.^- 
gested.  '^ 

Again  she  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  some  of  tho.se  girls  you  went  to  school  with 
Look  here,  why  don't  you  make  friends?     I  never  knew 
anybody— any  nice  person— have  so  few  friends  " 

She  could  easily  have  answered :     "You  used  not  to  let 
me.       m  the  face  of  sudden  pleasure,  or  sudden  pain 
silence  was  the  instinctive  shelter  of  her  soul.     She  was 
silent  now. 

"By  the  way,  I  made  inquiries  for  you  yesterday 
Ogden  Marriott  went  baHc  by  the  nexi  ship."     Still  siie 
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didn  't  say  anything.    It  was  irritating.    ' '  I  suppose  you 

knew." 

No,  she  didn't  know. 

"Well,hy-bye." 

•  •  •  •  ■  * 

Later  slie  realized  tliat  Linda  had  run  Roy  very  hard 
all  tliose  weeks  before  and  after  Christmas.  At  home  he 
Avas  more  variable  than  ever-exacting  and  bitter- 
tonyued;   remorseful  and   indulgent;  tender,   adorably 

He  "ave  her  a  new  motor  car.  He  insisted  on  going 
witli  her  himself  to  choose  her  sables.  He  spent  as  much 
time  over  the  set  of  the  high  collar  as  if  it  had  been  a 
railroad  concession.  Then  for  ten  days  she  wouldn  t  see 
him  except  for  those  glimpses  of  his  absorbed  face  be- 
hind a  newspaper  at  breakfast. 

As  she  looked  back,  she  remembered  there  were  times 
when  he  must  have  wanted  to  talk  about  Linda.  He  d 
quote  her  clever  speeches.  ' '  Met  1  .inda  this  afternoon- 
corner  of  34th  Street.  She  walked  up  with  me.  Wants 
to  see  Carmen.  I've  told  'em  to  keep  a  box  tomorrow 
night.    Will  you  come?" 

"Why,  yes,  of  course." 

Linda's  surprise.  A  sulky  Linda  through  half  the 
opera.  A  pleased,  half-mocking  Roy,  with  a  serve-you- 
right  sort  of  air. 

Serve  her  right  for  what?  Linda  very  sumptuous  m 
white  satin  and  pearls,  a  pearl  comb  in  her  chestnut  hair 
turning  her  back  a  little  ostentatiously  on  her  hosts  and 
staring  out  at  the  occupants  of  the  other  boxes.  Sud- 
denly, all  smiles  and  excitement,  she  was  making  signals 
towards  a  box  across  the  amphitheatre.  Roy  leaned  out 
to  see  the  cause  of  all  this  animation.  ^    ^^ 

"Uncle  Granger,"  he  reported,  "with  the  Dallas  s. 

"Uncle  Granger!"  reported   Linda.     "It's  my  Eng- 
lishman."    She  signalled  again.     There  Vr-as  a  general 
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movement  on  the  part  of  the  Dallas's  to  bring  their  party 
round  to  the  Trenholmes.  Linda  radiant.  ' '  His  name ' ' 
-she  turned  to  Mrs.  Trenholme,  in  plenitude  of  pleasure 
torgivjng  that  young  woman  her  presence— '*  his  names 
Nanearrow.  .Alichael  Nancarrow.  Sister  marr-d  a  title 
Ihey  re  an  awfully  good  old  family.  Admirals,  and  all 
that  knid  of  thing.     Father  refused  a  peerage.     Can't 

n  l^?^/''^^'-  ^^""y^^  ^^  ^^^  *°o  ol'i  to  know  better. 
tint  Michael  is  perfectly  fascinatuig.  You'll  see!"  she 
said  to  Eoy,  taking  her  turn  at  the  serve-you-right 
air.  ^ 

"Oh,  I  have  seen,"  he  answered  negligently.  "Dallas 
brought  him  into  the  club  today.  He  came  over  in  Lord 
Bethuiie  s  yacht.  Bethune  s  got  some  finance  scheme  on 
With  the  Dallas  firm.  The  long-legged  chap  is  just  hang- 
ing round  amusing  himself." 

"The  long-legged  chap,  as  you  call  him,  is  a  true  blue 
sportsman.  He  asked  me  this  very  afternoon  if  I  didn't 
want  to  go  for  a  cruise  round  the  Florida  Keys  and  fish 
for  tarpon!" 

"Asked  you! 
Roy's  comment. 

They  wrangled  till  the  knock  on  the  door. 

"Oh,  /lere  you  are!"  In  the  midst  of  general  greet- 
ings Linda  afficheed  herself  by  the  side  of  a  tall  fair  man 
with  regular  features  and  quiet  manners.  She  made  a 
point  of  being  the  one  to  introduce  him  to  Mrs.  Tren- 
holme. "lAIr.  Xancarrow's  staying  with  the  Dallas's  " 
she  said  in  an  aside.  "But  /  show  him  the  sighk 
Don  t  I?  ' 

His  laugh  was  curiously  pleasant.  "You  do  indeed 
1  m  in  great  luck. 

"It  is  luck,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Samboume,  for  anybody  de- 
livered over  to  the  .  .  ."  She  threw  an  audacious 
irlance  in  thp  h^oh-  nf  tv.p  u^v  "-Vor-  Vf  ,. 

Vr         ^\r      ^'\ ^  "Here  huy  was  engaging 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dallas.     "He'll  see  nothing  with  them  hut 
the  kind  of  thing  he's,  what  he'd  call,  fed  up  with  at 
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home.     Stodgy  dinner  parties  and  an  opera  he  s  been  to 
half  a  dozen  times  at  Covent  Garden. 

But  the  gentleman  declared  he'd  never  stayed  w   h 

nicer  people.     Mr.  Dallas  was  giving  him     v.hat  Mrs. 

Carev  would  call  the  time  of  my  lite.  -,  .,    . 

Oh?>ou  mean  'down  town'!"     She  dismissed  that 

dull  re'f-ion  where  Henry  Dallas  ruled.  . 

"  Aft^er  all,"  said  Sambourne,  "it's  'down  town'  inter- 
ests that  have  brought  him  over." 

"Oh    is  it?"  said  Linda  with  a  smile  and  a  twist  ot 
her  mouth.     "Much  you  knou-  what's  ^-ught  huu  over 
She  turned  her  back  on  Mr.  Sambourne  an<l  Cami Ua  and 
sparkled  and  laughed  under  the  steady  grey  eyes  of  the 

^ 'Sk";  Linda,"  Mr.  Sambourne  dropped  in  Camil- 
la's^ar  on  the  s;me  basis  as  he  takes  the  Woolworth 
and  theTango-with  a  good-humoured  «"^-P;^«^„  ^'l^f^^J 
of  being  prepared  for  whatever  niay  turn  up.  ^  One  thing 
as  astonishin-  as  another.     It 's  all  '  Amer .can. 

it  f^.^ther^.eported  that  Linda,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
„,en  lad  made  up  a  party  for  "her  Englishman"  at  the 
S  that  afternoon.  It  had  been  a  Linda  a  her  vivuV 
est  in  the  fnll  flush  of  glory  at  being  the  hrst  woman  of 
food  standing  to  dance  the  Tango  like  a  professional. 
°  Oh  ves'     Mr.  Sambourne  had  been  there. 

Nancarrow  liked  it.    At  least,  he  said  it  was      top- 

pi"--  ,     ,      1    J 

"It's  what?"  Linda  had  asked. 

"Exfrordin'ry,"  said  the  Englishman, 
saw  off  the  stage."  

ATost  of  the  ir>formation  as  to  how  Linda  «P^^\7ith  her 
Englishman  in  those  next  days,  came  through  .Mr.  Sam- 

^^N^lkidv.  according  to  him,  had  pver  seen  Linda  take  so 
muct  ouble  to  please  anybody  as  she  took  to  plea.e 
M  ctel  Nanc  But  as  her  sort  of  "trouble"  was  of 
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the  light-he.irted  description,  and  as  whatever  she  did  she 
ioolied  bewitching  and  usually  made  you  laugh,  Nancar- 
row  (who  seemed  to  like  laughing  in  his  quiet  way  quite 
as  much  as  the  more  boisterous)— Nancarrow  got  on  with 
her  to  a  degree  which,  according  to  Mr.  Sambourne,  made 
people  think  she  would  have  her  way. 
'jHer  way?"  Camilla  echoed.    "But  she's  married." 
"Don't   think   that  will  stand   in   Linda's   'way.'  " 
Nothing  would  surprise  xAIr.  Sambourne  less  than  to  hear 
she  had  all  the  business  of  divorce  en  train.     "1  know 
she's  been  asking  legal  advice.     Carey,  it  may  surprise 
you  to  hear— I  'm  sure  it  would  surprise  Carey— has  de- 
serted Linda." 

As  Camilla  searched  her  heart,  now,  long  after  the 
event,  she  knew  that  she  put  up  with  Mr.  Sambourne, 
yes,  encouraged  his  dropping  in,  as  the  only  means  of 
hearing  what  was  going  on.  All  that  she  got  from  Leroy, 
she  gleaned  from  irritable  silence,  and  those  morning 
glimpses  of  his  face  behind  the  newspaper;  the  tight- 
ened mouth ;  the  jaw  line  firm  to  belligerency.  If  you 
had  never  seen  that  face  transformed  by  tenderness  and 
laughter,  you'd  be  afraid  of  it. 
She  was  afraid  of  it,  now. 

Mr.  Sambourne  came  more  and  more.  He  would  look 
in  after  dinner.  Instead  of  sitting  down,  he  would  stand 
m  front  of  her,  smiling,  and  saying  ' '  Well  ? "  He  would 
have  a  gardenia  in  his  coat  and  a  fine  colour  in  his  smooth 
cheeks.  His  nearly  white  hair  was  still  so  abundant  that 
when  he  had  taken  off  his  hat,  the  place  where  the  hat- 
band had  been,  looked  as  if  ironed  against  his  head.  The 
thick  thatch  on  the  scalp  would  have  mounded  itself  a 
little,  and  that  below  where  the  hat-band  had  been, 
frothed  out  as  a  bird's  sleek  feathers  blown  outward  by 
the  wind.     "Well?" 

And  when  she  answered  with  some  banality,  he 
would  turn  away  and  bring  a  chair.  Too  near  some- 
times. 
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He   made  her   presents   of  books.    Usually   French. 
Sometimes  he  read  bits  aloud. 

One  night  he  looked  about  for  a  pen.  "  I  '11  write  your 
name  on  the  fly-leaf."  He  praised  the  pen.  She  wished 
he  would  put  it  down.  How  glossy  his  hands  were! 
The  skin  on  the  somewhat  puffed  outsides  wore  the  same 
silverv  sheen  as  his  white  forehead.  The  nails  were  more 
than  "lossy.  Their  high  polish  gave  them  an  oily  look. 
Onlv  his  ease,  and  a  kind  of  happy  carelessness  in  inter- 
course carried  off  all  the  little  betrayals  of  care  behind 
the  scenes.  ' '  How  does  he  keep  his  hands  so  perfectly  ? 
some  one  had  asked.  ,,t-   j    i,  a 

"  Oil !  his  wife's  manicure  attends  to  that,  Linda  haa 
answered.  "And  he  has  a  girl  come  to  the  office.  She 
does  his  hands  while  he  dictates." 

"It  isn't  often  I  find  a  gold  nib  that  suits  my  hand, 
he  was  saying,  "I  wish  you'd  give  me  this."  ^  Camilla 
was  sorrv  to  be  so  disobliging,  but  she  couldn  t.       i  A 
give  vou'another,"  he  urged,  "half-a-dozen,  if  you  like. 
She  was  sorrv.     He  looked  at  her  with  those  liquid  brown 
eyes  of  his  which,  but  for  the  glitter  of  his  smile,  would 
often  have  given  an  impression  of  dawning  tears.     "Why 
is  this  particular,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  wholly  undistin- 
guished-looking pen,  so  precious?" 
"It's  Leroy's." 

• '  Oh,  Leroy  's !     That 's  all  right. ' '     He  pocketed  it. 
'  No,  it  isn't  all  right.     Please  put  it  back." 
"Now  look  me  in  the  eye,  and  tell  me  how  often  in  a 
year  does  Le-oy  use  this  pen?"     He  tapped  the  outside 

of  his  pocket.  .       ^r  ^      '  -^ 

"It  must  be  there  when  he  wants  it.     You  must  puc  it 

hack."  ,, 

"You  positively  refuse  me  this  perfectly  trifling— ^ 
"Yes.     I  am  sorry.    Y''ou  mustn't  take  it,  please." 
He  threw  the  pen  in  the  tray.     "I  wonder  what  there 
is  of  yours  he  wouldn't  let  Linda  make  hay  of!"    Her 
face  stopped  him.    "Yon  mean  you  dou  t  kuuw  that? 
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Then  it  was  his  part,  as  her  oldest  friend,  to  enlighten 
her.  He  couldn't  let  people  go  on  laughing  at  her. 
"Don't  you  sec  the  change  in  Leroy?  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  Leroy  still  had  his  panics.  'She  knows!'  And  you 
didn't  know.  He  took  less  and  less  pains.  Finally  none 
at  all.  Still  you  didn't  see.  People  won't  believe  that. 
*Vou  make  her  out  too  stupid,'  they  say.  They  don't 
know  there  are  some  women,"  he  was  beginning  to  lose 
hold  on  his  self-eontrol,  "some  women  who  will  stand 
a7J.(/thing." 

"I'm  not  one  of  them,"  said  Camilla. 

"Oh,  you  aren't !  Well,  what  is  there  left  for  a  worm 
to  turn  at.  When  you  know  that  he's  thrown  to  the 
winds  even  public  respect  for  you — " 

"That  is  a  lie." 

The  veins  stood  out  under  his  fine  skin.  "And  when 
I,  as  your  friend,  tell  you  what  you  ought  in  self-defence 
to  have  known  long  ago,  that  your  husband  is  vieing 
with  this  Englishman  in  public  for  Linda  Carey's  fa- 
vours, you" — the  white  of  his  prominent  eyes  turned 
pinkish — "you,  not  so  inarticulate  for  once,  tell  me: 
That's  a  lie!  Say  it  as  quietly,  by  George,  as  another 
woman  would  say  that  is  a  prayer  book.  However 
tightly  you  shut  your  eyes,  sooner  or  later — " 

"Mr.  Marriott,"  said  the  maid. 

The  blessing  of  that  presence !  Sambourne  retreated 
before  it,  though  in  perfect  good  order.  "I  suppose."  he 
said  to  Camilla,  "I'll  see  you  tomorrow  at  the  Dallas's  re- 
ception." 

Ogden  Marriott  had  come  in  with  a  curious  air  of 
purpose.  :Mr.  Sambourne  had  felt  it  as  an  added  excuse 
for  leaving  an  uncongenial  atmosphere.  Camilla  was 
her.self  so  conscious  of  :Mr.  Marriott's  having  "come  for 
something,"  that  she  almost  said  "What  is  it?"  as  if  she 
expected  him  to  answer,  "Your  chimney  is  on  fire,  we 
must  carry  out  the  valuables."  She  hadseen  his  arrival 
111  the  papers,  but  she'd  had  no  heart  to  make  another 
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attempt  to  see  him.  And  now  he  was  here,  walking  rest- 
lessly about  the  room,  examining  the  pictures  and  letting 
fall  little  absent-minded  comments. 

"Yes;  I've  been  in  New  York  two  weeks,"  he  said, 
' ' and  I  haven 't  been  to  see  you.     Bad !     But  you  haven't 
been  out  of  my  mind — hardly  a  single  waking  hour." 
"What  reminded  you  of  me?" 

' '  '  Reminded !'"  he  smiled.  "  For  one  thing,  I  've  been 
seeing  a  good  deal,  both  of  old  friends  and  new  ac- 
quaintances. I've  gone  out  in  the  last  ten  days  more 
than  I  have  done  in  New  York  for  years.  And  never 
anywhere  have  I  seen  you."  He  turned  his  back  sud- 
denly on  the  fine  Constable  he'd  been  admiring— "Why 
haven 't  I  seen  you  ? ' ' 

' '  1  've  been— a  little  bewildered.  I  haven 't  known  just 
which  way  to  go,  so  I've  gone  no  way  and  nowhere." 
She  found  it  quite  easy  to  make  this  extraordinary  ad- 
mission to  the  man  she  knew  so  slightly  according  to 
usual  canons. 

' '  I  see.     You  've  been  a  little  hurt. 
' '  You  've  been  hearing —  ? ' '     She  did  shrink  then. 
"We  all  of  us  are  a  little  hurt  from  time  to  time. 
Sometimes  it  is  only  by  being  hurt— seeing  things  as  they 
are — that  we  are  moved  to  meud  them. ' ' 

Oh,  the  comfort  of  him !  If  he'd  pretended  she  hadn't 
been  hurt  at  all,  or  had  told  her  that  the  hurt  was  mortal, 
his  coming  would  have  been  one  more  wound.  He  looked 
at  her  now  through  the  owlish  spectacles,  and  the  reassur- 
ing, knowledge-balanced  voice  went  on :  "You  are  like  a 
child  playing  in  the  long  grass,  who  is  stung  by  some 
invisible  enemy. "  He  smiled  as  much  as  to  say  we  won't 
be  more  tragic  over  this  than  we  can  help.  "Was  it  a 
sharp  pin  out  of  my  sash?  Was  it  a  hornet?  Was  it  a 
snake,  perhaps?  You  incline  to  the  adder  theory  and 
you  are  over-alarmed. ' ' 
"Ami?  ^ml?" 
"1  believe  so." 
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"But  how  can  you — " 

' '  Oh !  at  my  age  a  looker-on  knows  a  terrible  lot.  I 
admit  there  are  those  stinging  insects  about  here,  and  I 
expect  you've  had  enough." 

"  Oh,  I  've  had  enough !     But  what  can  I  do  ? " 

"Getout  of  this." 

"Go  away?" 

"Go  away." 

"I  could  never  go  away  and  leave  Leroy." 

"Of  course  you  couldn't.  The  whole  point  is:  you 
must  take  Leroy. ' ' 

"If  I  could!    Oh  .  .  .  HI  could!" 

One  moment  it  was  the  wildest  dream.  The  next  it 
looked  almost  likely. 

"There's  that  place  down  in  Florida  you  used  to  tell 
me  about — that  nobody  looks  after." 

"Oh  yes!  we  have  a  man  looking  after  it." 
^  "Not  the  right  man.     The  right  i  lan  is  your  husband. 
You  are  too  pale.     Tell  him  you  want  to  go.     Tell  him  in 
such  a  ivay  that  he  can't  refuse." 

He  didn't  stay  over  tweity  minutes,  and  he  left  her 
soothed  and  friended.  Yet  when  he  had  gone,  she  put 
her  head  down  on  the  sofa  back  and  wept. 

For  her,  tongue-tied  as  she  was,  slow-witted,  this  task 
to  tax  the  most  eloquent,  most  ready !  She  went  slowly 
down  to  the  library,  unlocked  her  own  writing-table 
drawer  and  took  out  a  heap  of  letters.  Not  so  many, 
after  all,  when  they  were  tidied.  She  and  Leroy  hadn't 
been  apart  enough  for  much  writing.  The  little  notes  he 
had  put  under  her  door  at  the  Sambournes'  four  years 
ago  this  Easter;  the  letters  and  telegrams — two,  three, 
four  sometimes  a  day  had  come  while  she  was  at 
Julia's  before  the  wedding,  and  while  they  were 
seeing  each  other  several  times  in  every  twenty-four 
houru. 

She  arranged  little  piles.  She  read  some  of  the  letters. 
Over  one  she  took  heart  of  grace.     She  drew  her  droop- 
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injr  Hgure  up  a«  she  folded  and  kissed  it  and  laid  it  by 
itself.     Aom;  she  could  write  to  him.  ,     ,     ,  ^   •  ,„.,i 

wasn't  much  after  ten  o'eloek  when  she  l-d  hnrs  .ed 
and  looked  np  blotting  the  la,st  page.  Who  »»^  '»'  ^" 
the  halll  If  it  were  Mr.  Sambour.ie  .  .  .  she  »ouW  make 
1,1  sign      She  listened.     It  eouldn't  be   Koy  so  early. 

But  it  was.  „    ,  I  • 

She  went  to  the  door  and  ealled  hnn. 
Wha.  was  she  doing  down  here,  he  asked. 
"NVritingtoyou."  ^^^ 

"Writing    to    me!     \\  Itat  s    tnai.    lui  .        ^^        f 

'^'um'f;.r  the  memory  of  Marriott's  belief  that  she  eould 
do  t^  s    hin.^  she  would  have  fallen  into  the  old  dumb- 
os      '  '  Because  I  speak  so  badly, ' '  she  heard  hersel    say 
quite  steadily    '<And  because  I  didn't  know  you'd  be 

'ri^t;:^'  t^i  drawing  the  white  silk  muffler 
from  round  his  neck.  He  laid  it  on  a  chair  and  took  a 
g  r  out  of  his  pocket.  He  looked  at  the  cigar  with 
attention,  while  he  felt  for  his  match-box.  Emptj .  He 
tent  to  the  mantelpiece.  Nothing.  He  looked  romuL 
^^Avhafs  all  thisr'  he  said,  coming  over  to  the  wn  my 
table.  He  took  up  the  letter  lying  apart  from  the  others 
saw  his  own  writing  and  was  about  to  tear  a  piece  otl  for 

a  lighter.  ,       .,  -4.      uta  lot 

"Oh,  not  that ! ' '  she  put  her  hands  over  it.       Id  lot 

vou  tear  up  everything  I've  got  before  I'd  give  you  this. 

'    "What  is  it?"     He  stared  down  at  the  thin  sheet. 
"The  letter  you  put  under  the  door  the  morning  after 

'^  AThe'stood  awkwardly  in  the  silence,  an  inspiration 
came  to  her.  "It's  my  Best-of-all-Letter,  but  if  you  are 
very  careful  I'll  let  you  look  at  .t  ^^  ^^ 

"No!        The  woru  siiot  uut  ^.r.isi-.-      ^    4 
arm  goes  up  to  intercept  the  cut  of  a  whip.       All  old 
letters  ought  to  be  burnt  by  law." 
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"Not  this.  Never,  never  this!"  She  said  it  with  a 
fervour  so  foreign  to  her  that  as  he  was  turning  away,  he 
stopped,  and  looked  at  her,  curiosity  dawning  on  his  tired 
face.  "What  had  he  said  in  that  foolish  old  letter,  that  so 
stirred  the  calm  Camilla?  He  came  back  to  her  side. 
He  opened  the  Hest-of-all-Letter  and  was  lost.  Not 
Camilla  s  eloquence,  his  own,  set  the  old  chords  vibrat- 
ing. 

"Give  it  back  to  me,  dear.  These  are  all  your  letters — 
and  they're  beautiful.  But  they're  not  like  this."  She 
took  it  from  him  and  put  it  in  her  dress.  "I  never  used 
to  write  to  3'ou,"  she  said,  smiling  uncertainly,  "but  now 
.  .  .  here  is  a  letter  from  me." 

lie  held  it  in  his  hand,  lie  .seemed  afraid  to  open  it. 
1  low  tired  lie  looked.     Unhappy. 

Perhaps  he  thought  the  .same  of  her.  "You've  been 
crying,"  he  .«sai(l. 

The  tears  spranp-  up  again.  "All  the  same,  I'm  hap- 
pier tonight  than  I've  been  for  a  long,  long  time," 

"Why  is  that?" 

"Because  I  see  daylight.  Sunlight.  Oh,  i.  )y — 
Florida  sunlight.  It's  shining  over  my  old  home. 
Please,  dear,  I  want  to  go  home." 

"Well—" 

* '  But  I  '11  never  go  alone ! "  she  added  quickly.  At  that 
fell  another  of  tho.se  silences,  during  which  all  sorts  of 
delicate,  diflficult  things  find  expression.  "It  is  only  if 
you'll  take  me  that  I  shall  ever  see  home  again" — she 
clasped  her  hands — "ever  see  happiness  again,  I  think." 

It  was  the  nearest  she  had  come,  or  was  to  go,  to  up- 
braiding him. 

A  sleepy-looking  butler  opened  the  door.  "You  are 
wanted,  sir,  at  the  telephone." 

"Who  is  it?" 

The  man's  hesitation  was  eloquent. 

"I  said  who  is  it?"  Roy's  voice  was  sharp. 

"Mrs.  Carey,  sir," 
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"I'll  speak  to  her  here."  As  he  lifted  the  reeeiver  to 
his  eur,  "Where  are  you  goiutj?"  he  said  with  his  eyes 
ou  Camilla. 

"I'pstairs." 

"Waituniin  .  .  .  Yes,  it's  me  .  .  .  Oh,  you  did!  .  .  . 
H'lu!  ...  A  little  late  in  the  day,  isn't  it?  .  .  . 
Couldn't  possibly  .  .  .  No  .  . 
mind  the  least.  .  .  .  What?  . 
an  enpapcmont.  .  .  .  Where? 
H'm!  .  .  .  Xo,  can't  do  that, 
to  Florida.  Cood-bye."  He  huiifr  up  the  receiver. 
"Why  the  devil  don't  you  keep  matches  in  here?" 


.  not  at  all.  .  .  .  Didn't 
,  .  Because  1  remembered 

Why,  here  at  hone.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Recauso  we're  poing 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


OTIIE^R  people  looking  back  upon  those  days,  and 
even  she  herself  at  another  time,  would  recall 
other  aspects  of  that  various  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten experience. 

Hut  for  her,  now,  it  all  resolved  itself  into  three  or 
four  outstanding  hapi)enings — great  headlands  above  an 
ocean  of  mist.  A  mist,  golden  at  first,  gradually  thick- 
ening, darkening  to  night. 

Soon  after  the  Trenholmes'  return  from  Europe, 
Cirandfather  Charlton,  a  hale  old  pine-tree  of  a  man  at 
eighty-eight,  had  died  an  hour  after  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Or  no;  to  do  the  Colonel  bare  justice,  the  horse  had  done 
the  falling. 

People  who  die  in  Florida  are  very  speedily  commit- 
ted to  their  sandy  bed.  Not  even  his  son  could  reach 
Florida  before  Colonel  Charlton  had  been  laid  in  a  coffin 
(made  from  cedar  grown  on  the  place)  and  buried  be- 
side his  wife  inside  the  little  enclosure  "much  too  near 
the  house,"  as  he  had  always  said. 

Crandfather  Charlton  had  telegraphed  Camilla  on  her 
wedding-day:  Bring  him  here  when  you  like.  This 
place  is  to  be  yours — my  ultimate  wedding  gift.  Bless 
you. 

John  Calhoun  Charlton. 

And  now  it  was  hers. 

As  they  drove  up  the  last  stretch  of  gentle  incline  in 
the  dusk,  she  felt  a  great  longing  to  find  the  leather- 
brown  old  man,  in  h',s  white  coat,  waiting  there  beyond 
the  bonfire  welcome  that  blazed  outside  the  enclosure. 

"Howdy,  Uncle  Pax?"  she  called  to  the  dark  figure 
holding  the  gate  wide.     "You're  very  grand  with  two 


i  1  *  * 

beacons ! 

"One  fur  each  o'  yo',  Miss  C'milla." 
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fresh  reminder  of  Colonel  Charlton  in  the  way  the  old 
coloured  man  touched  iiis  hat. 

The  breeze  that  seldom  forsook  the  hilltop  was  still 
making  that  sound  of  surf  in  ^he  great  live  oaks.  And 
bevond  those  moss-hung  giants,  faint  in  the  dusk,  a  far- 
spreading  roof  over  lighted  windows.  And  all  the  air 
quickened,  exquisite,  with  the  scent  of  pine.  No  matter 
how  long  she  might  be  away  from  it,  for  her  this  above 
all  places  on  earth  was  Home. 
Could  she  make  it  his  home  too? 

Everything  during  those  next  days  seemed  to  hang  on 
that.  Even  at  tliis  distance,  the  thing  which  came  back 
first,  if  not  clearest  of  all,  was  her  unreasoning  childish 
joy  in  the  renewed  contacts  with  early  association ;  her 
hailing  the  remembered  things  with  that  intense  inner 
glow  of  revived  intimacy— the  sense  of  havimj  the  key 
to  all  this,  and  her  eagerness  to  give  Leroy  the  key. 

It  might  be  difficult,  because  this  dear  Florida  was  the 
antitheses  of  the  world  Leroy  knew  best.  Ditlficult,  more- 
over, because  you  had  to  get  him,  like  a  balkyhorse,  past 
the  unkempt,  neglecteu-looking  outsides  of  things,  to  the 
beautv  and  delight  that  lay  behind. 

lieadmitted  the  climate  was  glorious  beyond  all  telling, 
"To  have  within  a  (lav  and  a  half  of  the  sleet  and  slush  of 
New  York  such  air.  such  sunshine!'^  He  turned  up  his 
face  the  next  morning,  and  drank  it  in  like  a  bumper  of 

wine.  ,    ., 

Another  piece  of  luck  was  that  Leroy  approved  the 
horses.  "The  old  boy  seems  to  have  known  a  good  piece 
of  horseflesh  when  he  saw  it."  was  his  satisfactory  if  not 
too  respectful  reference  to  the  late  Colonel's  stables. 

Oh  those  rides  in  the  woods!  .  .  .  with  Roy  laughing, 
larkin-.  behaving  like  a  boy.  "There's  somethuig  about 
these  Florida  woods  ..."  Yes,  he  was  understanding. 
One  after  another  Camilla's  misgivings  ^faded.  The 
most  serious  of  them  from  the  dcmiostic  ponii.  o^  view  sn, 
had  already  faced  in  New  York. 
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"Grandfather  would  uever  let  us,  but  now  we  could 
take  down  our  servants.     Or  get  others." 

"I  thought  there  were  servants  there." 

"If  you  didn't  mind  .  .  .  they  aren't  like  the  servants 
you  re  accustomed  to,  and  they  mayn't  be  able  to  do 
things  very  properly.  Rut  they  are  so  nice.  And  I 
think  they'd  feel  it  if  we  let  other  people  take  care  of  us  " 

"Not  for  the  world!  We'll  have  Uncle  Pax  and 
Daddy  Wash 'n 'ton,"  he  said,  assembling  in  his  prompt 
way  odds  and  ends  he 'd  heard.  ' '  And  Aunt  Keziiih,  and 
Feeble  Ann"— he  hesitated— ".V«5/  we  have  Feeble 
Ann?" 

"Why  not?  Didn't  I  tell  you  her  name's  really 
rh(el)e  Ann,  only  they  thought  my  mother  said  Feeble 
at  the  christening.  So  natural  of  them  when  they  be- 
lieved the  baby  was  going  to  die.  But  Feeble  Ann's  the 
strongest  of  them  all.  They  say  she  can  pick  up  a  sick 
bullock  and  carry  it  back  to  the  shed.  But  the  name 
goes  on.     Everything  goes  on  in  Florida." 

The  last  of  her  misgivings  fled  as  she  saw  how  easily 
and  instantly  Leroy  "took  to"  these  old-time  coloured 
people.  Didn't  misunderstand  th^ir  hanging  round  the 
kitchen  and  expecting  food,  or  their  helping  themselves 
to  fruit  and  things  on  the  place.  If  tlie  old  ones  and  all 
they  had  belonged  once  to  Colonel  Charlton,  Colonel 
Charlton  and  his  superfluity  Itelonged  to  them  and  to 
their  kith  and  kin  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

With  the  exception  of  Cnclr  Pax.  who  was  a  person 
apart,  the  darkies,  big  and  little,  touclied  in  Lerov  some 
chord  of  humour  and  irresponsibjo  gaiety  that  instantly 
responded.  Their  hidden  melancholy,  which  the  super- 
ficial observer  so  seldom  guesses  at— that.  too.  he  was 
quick  to  divine  and  sympathize  with. 

As  for  TTnelo  Pax.  with  his  grave  good  nature  and  his 
amiable  wisdom,  Leroy  adored  him  and  his  children  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  and  his  deer  hounds  .litto.  Especially  the 
wonderful  Luec,  who  was  a  great  ciiaraefer.  too.  in  the 
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Hilltop  annals  and  never  far  from  Paxtou's  heels.  Le- 
roy  would  come  back  from  a  talk  down  in  the  barn,  or 
out  in  the  field  where  they  wore  hoeing,  or  waat  not 
chuckling  with  delight  over  some  speech  or  story  tliat 
seemed  to  Camilla  the  most  commonplace  thing  m  tiie 
world.  "Lord,  you  can  get  'good  serv-ice'  it  you  ve  a 
mind  to  pay  for  it— you  can 't  get  that!" 

An  odd  thing  in  Camilla's  eyes  was  that  Leroy,  who 
was  severe  enough-in  private-upon  the  waste  and 
shiftlossness  about  the  place,  couldn't  be  induced  to  share 
her  concern  for  the  ruin  of  the  woods. 

"Oh,  .sympathize  a  littie  with  the  poor  trees!     she  a 

^"  No.     People  had  to  have  turpentine ;  to  turpentine  the 

nines  was  to  use  them. 

^  "It's  using  them  to  let  them  be.     That's  to  use  them 

"""frcouldn't  or  he  wouldn't  see  it-not  yet.     He  would 
in   time.     Oh,   he    must !     Meanwhile   she    counted    her 
acres  of  round  timber  jealously.     If  Uncle  Pax  was  along, 
there  were  great  tree  talks.     He  ^vas  the  most  wonder 
ful  woodman  in  the  world.     He  told  stones  "^  «;^ving  the 
trees  from  the  turpentine  men,  and  savi.ig  them  from 
firT     You  fought  forest  fires  in  Tlorida  v.-ith  sa.u       He 
told  with  his  gentle,  far-away  look,  how  Miss  C  milla  she 
done  holp  him  save  a  heap  o'  trees.     When  she  wasn  t  no 
mo'n  knee  high  to  a  woodchuck.  .t  dat  chile  heah  some- 
laukly  been  droppin'  iire  in  our  woods,  she  d  came  a-tlN- 
in'  down  i-n'  fiUin'  her  dress  as  full  o'  sand  as  she  could 
carry.     An'  run  roun'  throwin'  it  out  at  de  fli^mj'- 
"Yes,  I  put  out  a  whole  heap  o'  fires,  didn  I  1? 

"There's  one  I  saved!"  She  reined  m  her  horse  and 
looked  at  what  had  once  been  a  fine  big  tree  too  near  the 
Charlton  line  to  have  escaped  boxing.  So  it  had  aught 
fire  as  the  boxed  tree  will.  It  was  deeply  scarred  and 
blackened  on  one  side  still,  and  would  be  to  tiie  ena  oi  u^ 
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time.     Yet  it  soared  to  heaven  and  feathered  out  in  green 
plumes  against  the  sky.     ' '  Dear,  brave  tree ! " 

"Now  why,"  Roy  demanded,  "all  that  for  a  tree?" 
"Oh!  well,  if  you'd  seen  it  flaming,  fire  eating  at  its 
heart  .  .  .  But,  anyhow,  there's  a  kind  of  steadfastness 
about  a  pine  tree.     Reassuring,  don't  you  think?" 

He  couldn't  see  it  yet.  How  could  you  expect  any- 
body to  liave  a  feeling  for  pines  when  he  had  none  for 
cedars?  On  that  glorious  all-day  ride  with  old  ISIr.  Swan 
for  guide,  Roy  heard,  indifferent,  the  dreadful  storj-  of 
how  Florida  was  robbed  of  her  richest  inheritance. 
"When  I  was  a  boy"— Grandfather  Charlton's  old  friend 
held  his  bridle  high,  and  looked  out  across  the  prairie— 
"two  of  the  most  characteristic  things  in  the  Florida 
landscape  were  the  green  and  scarlet  parrakeets  and  the 

cedars" 

"What  happened  to  'em?"  Leroy  asked  absently, 
stopping  his  horse  at  a  depression  in  a  low  shelving  bank. 

"WHiat  happened?  Every  fool  with  a  gun  took  a  shot 
at  the  birds,  and  the  cedars  went  through  the  saw-iuills. 
]\Ian  I  knew  made  $150,000  out  of  cedar,  right  here  in  this 
township.  Now,  in  the  whole  of  this  great  state— and 
we're  a  sparse  population— there  ain't  enough  cedar  to 


burv  us  in ! 


I" 


"Whv  do  vou  want 


Whereupon  the  incorrigible  Roy : 
to  be  buried  in  cedar?" 

"Why  do  we  want  .  .  .   !"    Mr.  Swan  gave  up  this 

Northerner. 

Cauiilla  explained  patiently,  a  white  person  had  to  oe 
buried  in  cedar.  At  least,  that  used  to  be  tne  view. 
Cedar  is  supposed  to  last  longer  in  the  ground  than  any 
other  wood.  "Persons  of  consideration,"  as  Grand- 
father used  to  say,  "couldn't  be  buried  in  anything  but 

in  cedar." 

Grandfather's  old  friend,  somewhat  mollified,  told,  not 
without  significance,  of  some  Northerner  coming  down 
here  a  little  while  ago  and  wanting  to  buy  cedar  to  make 
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a  bookcase.  "He  was  told  there  wasn't  a  stick  to  be 
had.  He  knew  better.  He'd  seen  some  splendid  cedar 
in  an  old  Cracker's  barn  over  by  Minden's.  Mr.  Treu- 
holme  wouldn't  believe  me  if  1  told  him  how  much  the 
Northerner  offered  those  poor  people.  Think  they'd 
sell  ?  'Keepin'  it  for  eawfins'  was  every  blessed  thing  he 
could  get  out  of  'em." 

"Is  this  one  of  your  abandoned  phosphate  pits?" 
Leroy  was  waiting  to  ask,  still  staring  at  the  hollow  under 
the  bank. 

"This,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel's  friend,  "is  where  they 
get  the  stone  from." 

' '  Stone  ?  Stone  ?  Thought  you  didn  't  have  any  stone 
here." 

"I  don't  know  any  but  this,"  the  Floridan  said,  and 
he  described  the  true  but  incredible  method  of  quarrying. 
When  you  got  a  little  way  below  the  surface  this  hard 
white  stone  was  softer  than  pinewood.  You  could  saw 
it !  On  exposure  to  air  it  hardened.  Mr.  Swan  knew  a 
chimney  made  of  it,  that  had  stood  for  forty  years.  ' '  As 
good  now  as  the  day  it  was  built." 

"What  else  have  they  built  of  it?"  Leroy  demanded. 

' '  Just  the  chimney. ' ' 

"Isn't  that  like  Florida!"  Already,  in  his  mind,  as 
Camilla  saw,  Leroy  was  turning  the  stone  to  account. 
"Who  owns  it?    Would  he  sell  or  lease?" 

Riding  back  with  her,  bathed  in  such  sunset  pomp  and 
splendour  as,  according  to  Camilla,  only  Florida  knows, 
Leroy  eagerly  developed  his  scheme  for  exploiting  the 
Trafford  quarry.  "All  you  need  to  do  is  to  build  some- 
thing with  it  .  .  .  something  striking,"  he  said,  with 
his  modern  sense  of  the  uses  of  advertisement.  "Some- 
thing everybody 'd  see  and  talk  about.  Then  they'd  all 
want  to  go  and  do  likewise." 

"Something  everybody  could  see?  That  would  be  a 
towpr  on  the  hisrhest  point  of  Charlton  Hill." 

"A  Sun  Tower!"  said  Leroy,  turning  round  to  her 
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and  taking  the  sunset  on  his  face.  "A  Temple  to  the 
god  of  this  land.     A  Tower  to  the  Sun ! ' ' 

Oh,  the  charm  was  working!  "Look,  Roy,  at  the  blue 
herons,"  They  made  a  Japanese  pattern  flying  across 
the  greying  scarlet.     But  Roy  was  absorbed  in  his  Tower. 

"We'll  start  things  this  winter" — he  turned  round 
again  in  his  saddle —  and  every  year  we'll  come  down 
here  and  mai  3  things  I    aj." 

"Hum?  .  ,  .  Well,  i  yway  we'll  come.  Oh,  we'll 
come!" 

It  was  dusk  long  before  thoy  bogan  to  climb  the  hill. 
"Don't  try  to  see,"  Camilla  urged.  "The  horses  will 
take  us." 

They  went  straighter  than  men's  roads,  but  it  was 
pitch  dark  by  the  time  they  got  home.  Also  the  horses' 
view  of  home  was  naturally  the  stable.  "It's  all  right," 
Roy  said.  "They've  had  a  long  day."  His  own  went 
clattering  straight  into  her  stall  the  moment  Roy  dis- 
mounted. 

All  that  last  stretch  of  the  dark  woods  they  had  talked 
about  the  Sun  Tower. 

"But  we  haven't  decided  about  the  inside,"  he  said  as 
he  lifted  her  down  from  her  horse.  "What  shall  the 
inside  of  your  Tower  be  like?" 

"Oh  !  to  have  a  room,  very  hich  up,  the  highest  room 
in  the  Tower" — she  held  her  breath  and  then  brought  it 
out:  "lined  with  cedar.     I  should  feel  like  a  Princess!" 

"You  shall  feel  like  a  Princess.  And  live  in  a  cedar- 
lined  Sun  Tower!"  He  put  his  arm  round  her.  They 
went  like  that,  past  the  live  oak  copse,  and  through  the 
farm  gate.  But  in  the  moonless  dark,  Camilla  had  to 
lead.  She  could  easily  have  gone  blindfold.  "It  makes 
me  laugh  to  think  how  frightened  1  used  to  be  of  the 
night  .  .  .  Roy!"  she  pressed  closer.  Out  of  the  velvet 
blackness  two  giant  eyes  glpred  at  them.  The  worse  in 
that  instant  for  not  being  at  giant's  height.     Dragon's 
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eyes,  they  reared  up  liardly  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

"God  bless  my  soul!  whose  automobile's  that?"  As 
they  iieared  the  house,  from  out  the  darkness,  Aunt 
Keziah  materialized,  near  a  wedge  of  liglit  shining  from 
the  far  window. 

"Dat's  Misto  Sambourne's  kyar,"  she  said.  They  all 
three  stood  still  a  moment.  Aunt  Keziah  was  the  (irst  to 
find  iier  tongue.  "I  reckon  dey  gwine  t'be  wantm' 
some  supper  ? "  She  wouldn  't  have  formulated  anything 
so  obvious  in  the  old  days,  but  folks  with  autymobiUs— 
you  never  knew  wher^'d  they  be  nex'. 

"Oh,  yes!"  Camil  a  said,  fully  wakened  from  her 
dream.    ' '  1  reckon  so.     Can  you  manage  ? ' ' 

"Reckon  I  gotta." 

"Reckon  we  gotta  too,"  said  Camilla  as  they  went  to- 
wards the  door. 

"Hang  the  Sambournes!"  remarked  Leroy,  himself 

hanging  behind. 

"Darling!"     She  went  back  and  pressed  his  arm. 

As  before  on  lesser  provocation,  so  now  again :  Why 
do  they  come  here,  she  thought.  There  was  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  the  Sambournes. 

At  supper  they  patronized  Florida.  Camilla  remem- 
bered the  tone  of  old.  But  it  had  been  more  guarded  m 
Grandfather's  presence. 

Unhappily,  Roy  told  them  about  the  tower.  How  they 
laughed.  Roy  told  even  about  the  cedar-liued  room. 
"You'll  have  to  get  it  from  Chicago,  then,"  Mr.  Sam- 
bourne  said. 

Indeed  she  wouldn't.  ^,     . ,      ,, 

^'But  you  must.    The  little  that's  left  in  Florida  all 

goes  north."  ■,      -^      e 

What?    She'd  have  to  send  two  thousand  miles  tor 

cedar  grown  in  Florida  swamps  and  sweetened  in  Florida 

sun''     "How  should  I  know  it  was  real"' 

Leroy  joined  in  the  Sambourne  laughter,  though  he 
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stuck  to  his  promise.  He'd  get  it  for  her,  and  it  should 
be  the  ' '  real  Florida  article— Pedigree  Cedar. ' '  But  the 
Sun  Tower  had  grown  dark. 

The  Sarabournes  talked  about  Grandfather  Charlton. 
Told  anecdotes  about  him.  They  must  have  been  good 
anecdotes,  for  Roy  laughed  immoderately.  Camilla 
couldn't  say  they  weren't  true,  but  they  didn't  repre- 
sent Crandfather  Charlton. 

She  eoiiiplained  of  the  stories  alter  the  Sambournes  had 
gone.     "Teople  who  called  themselves  his  friends!!" 

"Oh!  they  weren't  ill-natured." 

"They  were  worse.     They  were  disrespectful." 

"That's  taking  a  very  heavy  line,"  he  said. 

"Stories  like  that  oughtn't  to  be  told  under  his  roof." 

"Look  hero,  Cauulla,  you  really  ought  to  cultivate  a 
little  sense  of  humour." 

"Not  about  that.  People  who  have  eaten  his  bread! 
.  .  .  They  were  on  their /aces  to  Grandfather  Charlton." 

"Oh,  see  here — " 

"He  was  a  great  man!" 

At  which  Roy  burst  into  laughter  again. 

"You  didn't  know  him!"  Camilla  said  with  tears. 
"So  I  forgive  you.    But  the  Sambournes — " 

It  was  after  they  came,  that  Florida  fell  to  being  a 
place  for  cosmopolitans  to  smile  at.  "Worse  than  that. 
The  enemy  which  Camilla  had  all  the  while  subcon- 
sciously dreaded — except  perhaps  on  the  peerless  day 
they  found  the  quarry — the  unseen  enemy  breathed  a 
chill  into  the  air.  Roy's  high  spirits  faltered.  At  first 
intermittently — then  altogether  gone,  except — so 
strangely  to  Camilla's  sense — except  when  the  Sam- 
bournes were  there.  Or  when  Leroy  and  she  were  at  the 
Sambourne  Place.  Camilla  knew  now  the  full  extent  of 
that  fear  which  had  lurked  in  the  background — prophetic 
fear  of  just  what  was  happening  now,  hour  by  hour  under 
her  eyes.    Leroy  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  it — his  face 
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proclaimed   it.    A   creeping   weariness.    It   culminated 
after  the  only  rain  they  had. 

"But  two  days  of  it,  by  George!"    He  gloomed.    He 
slouched.     His  eyes  were  dull. 
"Are  you  well,  dear?" 

"  No ! "  he  snapped.     ' '  Got  the  Plague.     Or  I  guess  it  s 
the  Black  Death."  ,       ,^    .    u 

He  had  been  all  day  like  that.     Before  breakfast  she 
had  opened  the  bathroom  door  suddenly,  and  stopped 
with  a  stupid  "O/i.'— are  you  shaviug?" 
"No,  I'm  blacking  the  stove." 

For  herself,  she  had  always  loved  the  rain.  All  day 
now  she  hated  it-actively,  passionately.  But  she  <lidn  t 
feel  Leroy's  need  to  frown  when  the  lightning  flashed  in 
at  the  window,  nor  to  fulminate  at  the  assault  of  the 
thunder:  ""^here!  that  bolt  struck!  Near  here  too.^ 
He  said  this  as  though  it  was  due  somehow  to  Camilla  s 
carelessness.  So  she  excused  herself  and  the  thunder. 
It  hadn't  done  any  harm— jast  the  Florida  way  of  going 

Towards  sunset  the  weather  cleared.  She  went  out 
on  the  verandah  to  watch  the  clouds  roll  back.  Oh,  it 
would  soon  be  better !  As  she  was  going  to  tell  Leroy, 
a  rainbow  shone  out,  spanning  a  great  sweep  of  clearing 
sky.  One  end  came  out  of  the  clump  of  palm  trees,  and 
the  other  dropped  into  the  wild  plum.  It  was  a  thing 
to  take  the  breath !— for  the  froth  of  white  blossom  was 
faintly  coloured  with  prismatic  violet.  Before  that  mir- 
acle, cares  and  agitations  fell  away.  Over  the  ram- 
washed  world  a  mocking-bird  was  calling.  She,  too. 
"Leroy!  the  rain's  stopped." 
"Too  late."  ^       , 

But  he  did  presently  get  up  from  the  sofa  where  he  was 
lounging,  and  stroll  down  towards  the  wood  house.  How 
that  sound  of  the  woodman's  sure  stroke  took  her  back  to 
old  days.    Uncle  Fax  wa«  a  great  man  with  maul  and 
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"wadge"  and  ax.  Now  he  practised  chiefly  in  the  wood 
house.  Often  a  little  talk  with  him  had  been  known  to 
enliven  Leroy  more  than  anything  else  down  here.  Ca- 
milla knew  the  precise  moment  when  he  had  reached  the 
door.  The  rhythmic  fall  of  steel  on  pine  had  ceased. 
Now  it  began  again,  but  with  pauses.  Leroy  and  Pax. 
She  went  in  and  brought  out  a  wicker  chair.  Then  an- 
other for  Leroy.  He  was  a  long  while.  Surely  Paxton 
must  have  gone  to  supper.  The  light  was  failing  with 
sub-tropic  suddenness.  There  was,  truly,  a  great  mourn- 
fulness  in  the  Florida  gloaming.  That  sound  coming  up 
from  the  lake!  Why  had  she  always  this  feeling  about 
the  frogs?  There  were  far  worse  things  down  there  in 
the  water.  Did  the  enormously  old,  grandfather  alli- 
gator live  there  still?  The  lake!  That  was  an  idea. 
She'd  get  Leroy  to  take  her  out  one  day  in  the  boat. 
He'd  have  liked  to  fish  too,  if  only  the  Sambournes  hadn't 
laughed  the  idea  out  of  court.  ''Charlton  Lake!  More 
of  a  marsh  now,"  was  what  they  said.  "The  old  man" 
had  allowed  the  water  hyacinths  to  choke  it.  They  ad- 
mitted he  had  once  upon  a  time— oh !  back  in  the  Dark 
Ages— stocked  Charlton  Lake.  But  the  pike,  Mr.  Sam- 
bourne  pretended,  had  with  great  proinptitude  devoured 
the  trout.  Charlton  Lake  was  like  everything  else  down 
here,  the  victim  of  a  tradition  of  laissez  alter. 

It  wasn't  true  that  Charlton  Lake  was  more  of  a 

swamp. 

Other  people  went  rowing  there.  Fished  there,  too. 
You  could  see  them  from  the  top  of  the  house— and  for 
no  reason  at  all,  Camilla  suddenly  felt  that  she  must 
cry.  It  was  all  the  fault  of  those:  frogs,  tuning  up  while 
the  dusk  was  stealing  on.  She  mustn't— she  mustn't  let 
it  come!— the  old  flooding  melancholy,  the  uncomrauni- 
cable  dread.  She  sat  up  very  straight  and  forced  her- 
self to  mark  the  curious  musiealness  of  the  changes  of 
note  and  time  in  the  fmg  chorus.    It  was  silly  to  think 
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it  the  saddest  sound  in  all  the  world.  It  was  really  like 
sh'ij,'h  bells  at  full  speed — a  shower  and  shake  of  small 
rinjring  sounds. 

Then  nearer  by,  the  tiny  pin^rl  of  nipht  insects  strik- 
ing; the  wire  screens.  That  meant  Keziali  was  lighting 
the  lamps.  Faintly,  down  by  the  spring,  a  whip-poor- 
will.  Then  in  the  opposite  direction,  something  raucous, 
alien,  ugly.  The  hooter  of  an  automobile!  She  .stood 
uj).  Oh,  tho.se  Sambournes!  The  car  had  stopped. 
Leroy  must  have  heard  them  coining  and  gone  to  meet 
them. 

She  went  indoors  to  tell  Keziah.  She  sat  down  in  the 
kitchen  and  talked  a  while.  And  a  while  sat  silent. 
Then  up  and  through  the  latticed  way  into  the  house. 
Yes,  they  were  in  the  sitting-room.  In  the  act  of  going 
forward  to  give  her  hand,  Camilla  stopped.  She  stood 
there,  staring. 

"Well?  I've  heard  a  lot."  said  a  humorous  drawling 
voice,  "about  Southern  hospitality.  But  this  is  almost 
more  than  I  can  bear." 

And  Camilla  was  apologizing  and  shaking  hands  with 
Linda.    "I  wasn't  expecting — " 

Leroy  had  laughed.  Brisk,  full  of  nonsense  and  gaiety. 
When  .she  had  pulled  herself  together  Camilla  watched 
him  covertly.  To  all  his  natural  vigour  and  grace  some 
accession  had  come.  He  walked  with  a  lighter  foot. 
Was  it  because  he  had  an  audience?  Did  everybody,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  need  an  audience?  She,  Ca- 
milla, needed  hers.     But  then  hers  was  Leroy. 

It  went  on  for  three  daj-.s — Linda  at  the  Charlton  place 
from  morning  till  night.  They  all  three  rode,  those  two 
walked,  they  laughed  .  .  .  oh,  how  they  laughed!  Ca- 
milla's ears  ached  with  it.  Her  eyes  ached.  If  Leroy 
went  twenty  paces  from  Linda's  side,  she  would  throw  out 
a  look  like  a  lariat.  It  lassoed  Roy.  It  brought  him  to 
the  srronTid,  ov,tar!glfd,  hplples.s — hem. 

It  wasn't  tn  be  borne.     Ogden  Marriott  would  say  it 
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ouyhtn't  to  be  borne.  Hut  about  this,  one  didn't  need 
advice.     One'.s  own  lieart  wuh  counsellor  and  judge. 

Linda  must  ro.     Or  we  must  go. 

Camilla  made  up  her  mind  to  speak  to  Leroy  that 
night.  After  the  Sambourne  automobile  had  taki'u 
Linda  away,  Camilla  would  tell  him.  Simply  that,  much 
as  she  had  wanted  to  come,  far,  far  more  she  wanted  to  go. 
Why/  Because  Linda  makes  me  utduippy.  We  wire 
happy  here  at  first— u^eren'f  we?     It's  spoilt  now.     Let 

us  go. 

But  that  very  day  saw  the  initiation  ot  Linda's  new 
phase.  She  began  to  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
Mrs.  Leroy.  Stoppetl  the  ear  on  her  way  through  the 
lower  wood,  and  went  into  bog  up  to  her  knees,  to  gather 
an  armful  of  yellow  jessamine.  "1  heard  you  say  you 
liked  it."  She  came  downstairs  after  she  had  changed 
her  shoes  and  stockings,  thanking  profusely  "for  lend- 
ing me  your  things,  though  they  are  decidedly  small. 
I've  gone  about  with  the  idea  that  /  had  nice  feet.  Small 
too  .  .  .  but  I  tried  on  all  your  shoes.  The  sandals  just 
barely  save  the  situation!" 

Leroy  was  waiting  for  Linda.  Yet  Linda  .slipped  her 
arm  through  Camilla's  and  carried  her  off  to  the  north 

porch. 

These  attentions  embarrassed  her  hostess. 

"I  wish  you  liked  me."  Linda  said  plaintively.  "I 
do  so  need  somebody  to  talk  to." 

"Don't  you  talk  to  Roy?" 

Linda  blinked  and  then  laughed  out.  "You  are 
quaint !  Of  course  I  can  and  do  talk  to  Roy— about  lots 
of  things.    I  can't  talk  to  him  about  Michael  Nancar- 

row. ' ' 

And  it  was  ^Michael  Nancarrow  about  whom,  more  than 
anything  in  the  world,  Linda  longed  to  talk!  She  told 
endless  stories  about  him.  They  were  chiefly  hunting 
stories,  but  thr-y  showed  him  loading  in  the  field,  jump- 
ing a  stell  that  no  one  else  dared,  and  changing  horses 
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witlioiit  ever  touchintf  the  ground.  She  drew  hijjh-col- 
(Hired  pictures  of  Nancarrows  place  in  the  English  hier- 
archy. 

"You  just  ought  to  see  the  way  those  women  in  Leices- 
tershire run  after  liini.  And  men  like  him  just  sus  uuich. 
Tlu-re's  one  trouhle,"  she  said,  sticking  out  Camilla's 
sandals  and  staring  at  them  gravely,  "just  one  trouble 
with  Michael.  He  hasn't  got  any  imagination.  No  Eng- 
lishman luus.  He  adores  me.  But  he  thinks,  because 
I'm  married,  it's  no  use." 

"And  is  it?" 

"My  dear  child!"  she  dropped  her  sandalled  feet  and 
sat  up,  "of  course  it  is.  1  hadn't  known  Michael  three 
days  before  1  wrote  to  Lu  that  1  wanted  a  divorce.  But 
Lu  doesn't.  liefused  point  blank.  So  sclHsh  of  Lu! 
Of  course  1  wasn't  going  to  stand  being  dictated  to  like 

that." 

Camilla  stared.  "1  should  think  a  husband  might 
dictate  that  another  man  wasn't  to  have  his  wife." 

"Mine  mayn't!"  She  stuck  out  the  sandals  again, 
and  laughed.  "Don't  go  imagining  Lu  will  break  his 
heart!"  And  then  a  freehand  sketch  <  '.'  mann.r  mi 
which  young  engineers  ameliorate  existence  in  the  tropics. 
"Now,  Mic^ttfr '—always  .she  went  back  to  Michael. 
"He's  one  of  those  self-contained  people-— you'd  hardly 
suspect  him  of  being  so  dreadfully  in  love." 

No,  Camilla  agreed  she  hadn't  .suspected  it. 

"That's  the  English  way.  Terribly  afraid  of  showing 
their  deeper  emotions.  But  I  understand  him,  the  dar- 
ling! Yes,  I've  started  things.  Given  my  lawyer  his 
instructions.  And — swear  you  won't  tell — not  a  word  to 
aHiybody— I  've  got  Mrs.  Sambourne  to  invite  Michael  to 
pay  them  a  visit." 

"Down  here?" 

"Down  here." 
Is  he  connng ; 

"Well,  I  should  just  pretty  nearly  think  he  was  com- 
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ingi  Jumped  half-way  to  the  moou  wheu  he  heard  / 
was  to  be  here." 

"Oh!  yes." 

"So  just  Ho  what  you  can  to  help  me  over  these  days. 
I  don't  know  how  to  live  till  he  comes." 

The  next  afternoon,  after  flirting  outrageously  with 
K()\  — <iuarri'lling,  cajoling  setting  all  his  nerves  twani?- 
ing — Linda  jumped  up,  seized  Camilla  round  the  waist 
and  waltzed  her  to  the  far  end  of  the  verandah. 

"I'm  out  of  my  mind  with  joy!  I  had  such  a  letter 
from  Michael  this  morning!" 

A?iothpr  time,  when  Camilla's  equanimity  showed  signs 
of  wear,  Linda  displayed  a  ring.  An  antique,  very  beau- 
tiful. "It  belonged  to  Michael's  grandmother.  Wasn't 
it  sweet  of  him  to  want  me  to  have  it?" 

And  then,  the  day  when  Linda  didn't  come,  a  boy  on 
horseback  brought  a  note  to  each  of  the  Trenholmes. 

What  she  said  to  Leroy,  Camilla  never  knew.  The  line 
to  her  was  simply,  in  enormous  letters,  two  words : 

He's  come! 
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IT  was  all  a  blur  of  vague  unhappincss. 
No  wonder  Camilla  didn't  .see  Xaiicanow  clearly. 
He  was  just  a  part  of  the  trouble  whose  name  was 
Linda. 

Even  in  New  York,  Leroy  had  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  he  didn't  like  the  Englislnnan.  But  the  i:ng- 
lishman  ditln't  knov.-  this;  or  didn't  care.  Camilla 
wasn't  quite  sure  which. 

Linda  played  them  olT",  one  against  the  other.  Camilla 
was  amazed,  as  manj^  a  woman  lias  been  before  her,  that 
clever,  experienced  men  of  the  world  didn't  see,  didn't 
resent,  didn't  refuse  to  play  this  game.  As  for  Linda, 
apart  from  the  pleasure  she  obviously  felt  in  basking  in 
Nancarrow's  fascinations,  well  she  knew  his  use.  Now 
a  lure,  and  now  a  goad  to  .  .  .  others. 

"Englishmen  for  me!"  She  san^  his  praises  till  Roy 
saw  red. 

The  two  men  were  well  matched  as  horsemen.  "But 
which  is  the  better  shot  ?"  It  was  Linda  who  wanted  1o 
know. 

They  went  coon-hunting  one  moonlight  night,  and  Roy 
had  missed  the  beggar.  The  Englishman  brought  him 
dowTi.  He  did  it  under  circumstances  admittedly  diffi- 
cult. The  darkies  talked  about  the  foreign  gentl-mian 
with  awe.  "Don't  know  if  the  old  Colonel  himself  could 
have  done  that."  "Lawd!  he  she  hab  got  an  eye,  dat 
gen  "I  'man — " 

"Well,  got  an  eye  yourself;  and  don't  get  under  my 
feet,  or  you'll  get  walked  over  some  day." 

Was  it  -eally  Leroy  who  had  spoken  like  that? 

Uncle  Pax,  too,  had  been  full  of  innocent  'miration. 
And  Leroy  actually  snubbed  Paxton.  Now  Paxton 
hadrs't  I'-een  snubbed- 
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son— for  a  very  -reat  many  years.  Sworn  at  (by  the  old 
Colonel),  of  course.  But  not  snubbed.  His  aggrieved 
bewilderment  would  have  made  Roy  laugh  in  another 
mood. 

Word  was  brought  up  to  the  house  the  next  day  by  a 
restraiued  and  immensely  dignified  Paxton,  that  a  gentle- 
man living  about  twenty  miles  off  had  some  superfine 
seasoned  cedar  which  he  was  willing  to  sell. 

"Oh,  don't  let  us  bother  about  that  now,"  Camilla 
said  hastily. 

"Well,  1  don't  know.  .  .  .  You  might  as  well  have  the 
cedar."  Leroys  words  seemed  to  set  her  adrift  in  mid- 
ocean  with  only  a  raft  of  cedar  between  her  and  the  deep. 
In  si)ite  of  her  protest,  he  arranged  an  excursion  for  the 
following  day  to  have  a  look  at  this  superfine  seasoned 
cedar.  They'd  take  luncheon  with  them  in  the  motor— 
the  Treii holmes,  Linda  and  her  Englishman. 

Her  Englishman  !  Incredible,  now,  to  the  Camilla  who 
was  going  to  marry  .Michael,  that  she  could  ever  h^'  .e  be- 
lieved for  the  millionth  part  of  a  second  that  he  belon-ed 
to  Einda.  ° 

Linda  herself  must  have  begun  to  doubt  if  he  were  her 
Liiglislnnan.  Else  why  that  evening,  before  the  cedar 
hunt,  was  she  playing  her  last  cards  so  recklesslv? 

One  after  another  she  let  hitherto  carefully  guarded 
cats  out  of  bags,  and  never  seemed  to  care. 

To  a  sotto  voce  reniunstrai-ce  of  Leroy 's :  "Was  it  my 
fault  ? "  she  snapped.  ' '  People  don 't  come  to  me  I  sup- 
pose,  for  passports  to  Florida."  To  Nancarrow  she  was 
abject  and  rude  by  turns.  Either  way,  she  was  miser- 
able, and  tried  nervously  to  make  amends. 

Nancarrow  seemed  willing  to  overlook  her  bad  man- 
ners, and  responded,  a  little  carelessly  perhaps,  still  he 
did  respond  to  her  somewhat  crude  efforts  at  reparation 
"Oh,  it's  all  right!" 

That  wasn't  enough  for  Linda.     She  held  out  a  nro- 
piliatory    hand,    expecting    to    extort    some    kindness. 
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After  a  moment's  liesitatiou,  he  took  the  hand  and  turned 
it  over  with  a  connoisseur  look.  "Interesting  old  ring 
that  is  of  yours." 

Linda,  with  reviving  spirits,  looked  at  Camilla  and 
gave  an  impudent  wink.     Then  to  Nancarrow :     "Yes — 
isn't  it?    You  never  saw  it  before,  of  course." 
' '  Oh,  I  'd  forgotten.     Used  you  to  wear  it  ? " 
"No!"   she    snapped,    pulling  her  hand    away.     "I 
couldn't  very  well  wear  it  before  it  was  given  to  me." 

The  whole  business  was  too  bewildering.  Camilla 
walked  away  and  left  them.  When  she  got  to  tlie  gate 
leading  to  the  Spring  "Wood,  she  looked  back,  and  saw 
Nancarrow  strolling  that  way.  He  had  seen  her.  It 
would  be  rude  not  to  wait. 

They  went  together  past  thickets  of  flowering  plum 
down  the  path — the  little  track,  rather— that  sloped 
gently  to  the  Spring.  There,  in  a  hollow  of  the  tangle — 
moss-hung  live  oak,  wild  vine  and  magnolia — was  the 
roof  of  the  half-hidden  Spring  House.  A  dim  cool  place, 
crossed  suddenly  by  a  flicker  of  scarlet. 

"What's  that?"" he  asktJ. 

A  pair  of  cardinals.  "They're  always  here  these 
days."  He  called  them  "a  nice  kind  of  visitor,"  and  if 
Mrs.  Trenholme  and  he  were  to  sit  there  by  the  crooked 
magnolia,  mightn't  the  cardinals  come  back?  His  last 
chance  to  see  them. 

She  didn't  ask  what  he  meant.  She  had  come  to  a 
point  of  not  expecting  to  understand  what  anybody 
meant.  She  sat  there  under  tho  magnolia,  and  looked 
down  at  the  fern-fringed  brook  and  away,  through  Ihe 
opening  Uncle  Pax  had  cut  in  the  tangle,  down  to 
Charlton  Lake. 

"I  shall  remember  this,"  he  said,  "when  I've  gone 
away." 

She  turned  slowly.  It  was  too  good  to  be  true.  "You 
don't  mean— ?" 
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"Yes,  I  ?  ean  I'm  going  tomorrow,  or  next  day." 

She  looki  i  at  him  with  hope  iu  her  eyes,  "And  you'll 
take  Linda?" 

"Take.  .  .  .  Why  should  I?" 

''Oh!  I  .  .  ,  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  aghast  at 
her  clumsiness.     "And  I  beg  hers." 

"There's  no  need  to  say  anything  about  it,"  he  as- 
sured her.     "In  fact,  /  haven't.     Not  yet." 

"Very  well,"  she  assented  heavily;  and  as  though  he 
had  asked  that  of  her,  "I  won't  speak  about  it  either." 
As  thi-y  were  going  through  the  gate:  "You  didn't 
mean  that  Linda  doesn't  know?" 

"1  shall  tell  her  tonight." 


The  moment  Camilla  saw  them  the  next  morning: 
"He's  told  her!"  she  said  to  herself.  Leroy.  too,  must 
have  seen  that  something  had  happened.  He  looked  sus- 
piciously from  one  to  the  other.  Leroy  himself  was  in 
"one  of  his  moods." 

The  only  happy  person  of  the  party,  you'd  say,  was 
Michael  Nancarrow,  and  if  you  looked  at  him  closely 
you  might  withdraw  the  exception.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  geiuiine  exception. 

Uncle  Pax  was  brought  along  ostensibly  to  pass  a 
woodman's  opinion  on  the  cedar.  Really  because  his 
feelings  had  been  hurt  on  the  raccoon  hunt.  Camilla 
had  explained  and  soothed,  and  brought  him  along  on  the 
box  beside  tlie  Sambourne  chauffeur — with  the  express 
permission  of  the  Sambournes,  who  declined  an  all-day 
excursion,  but  willingly  lent  the  car. 

The  hours  went  by,  little  marked  by  Camilla.  All 
that  she  could  recall  afterwards  of  the  tirst  half  of  the 
expedition  was.  tliat  the  cedar  which  those  poor  people 
had  hoarded  with  pious  intent,  and  which  they  were  now 
pitiably  anxious  to  sell,  wa.sn't  worth  buying.  Of  the 
luncheon  hour  in  the  car  nnthins?  came  back  except  the 
fleeting  glimpse  of  an  ill-omened  gannet. 
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' '  Pity  we  didn  't  bring  a  pun ! " '  Roy  said,  nam  4  his 
eyes. 

"You  mean,"  Linda  amended,  "a  pity  Mr.  Nanearruw 
didn't."     And  that  didn't  make  things  pleasanler. 

For  once  in  her  life  Camilhi  tried  to  save  a  situation. 
"1  tell  you  what  we  might  do,  Roy.  After  all,  1  'd  ruthtr 
grow  cedar  than  buy  it.  And  this  is  just  the  sort  of 
place  you'd  tind  a  baby  cedar  in,  isn't  it.  Uncle  Fax?" 

Heaven  be  praised,  she  W'"s  out  of  that  horrible  car! 
They  all  seemed  pleased  to  stretch  their  legs.  They 
scattered  like  children  out  of  school. 

"Don'  y'  go  too  fur,  Miss  C'milla."  Pax  came  hurry- 
ing after  her.  "Don'  y'  go  down  in  no  holla,  Mi:,s 
C'milla.  If  y'  see  a  holla,  with  a  gum  tree  growin'  out'n 
it,  and  some  nibbidge  round,  doan  go  near  dat." 

"No,  Uncle  Pax,  I  won't." 

"Why  shouldn't  she?"  Leroy  stopped  to  ask. 

"Dere's  a  mighty  scairy  kind  0'  cave-place  not  fur 
off." 

"Oh,  yes!"  Camilla  called  back,  "that  cave  Grand- 
father found." 

They  asked  Pax  about  it. 

"Colonel  Cliarlton,  oh  yes,  he  been  down  inside!  De 
Colonel  doan  mind  where  he  go."  Pax  apparently  never 
■would  be  able  to  speak  of  the  Colonel  in  the  past  tense. 

"Who  else  beside  the  Colonel—?" 

"Nobuddy." 

"Where  is  this  cave  of  yours?  Come  along  and  show 
us." 

Pax  rolled  his  eyes,     "I  disremember." 

"Oh,  come  on!  Try  and  think!"  Roy  and  Linda 
were  both  at  him.  "Well,  tell  us  what  the  Colonel  said 
about  it,  anyhow." 

"Ain't  said  nothin'  much,  'cept  dere  wus  water  at  de 
bottom.  Yassuh! — a  river.  Comin'  out  o'  nowhar. 
An'  goin'  away  unner  de  worl'."  He  viewed  with 
anxiety  the  dispersal  of  the  party  bent  on  search.  He 
made  one  final  effort,  hurrying  along  by  the  side  of  ^Ir. 
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Lee  Roy,  as  he  called  him:    "Lessen  there 'd  be  a  war, 

Mr.  Lee  Roy,  de  Colouel  doan  recommea '  nobuddy  goin ' 

down,  suh." 

"Why,  if  there's  a  war?" 

"De  Colonel  tol'  me,  Suh,  dere's  saltpetre  down  dere, 

wuth  a  heap  if  we  wuz  t'  git  another  war." 

"We'll  get  another  war  all  right,"  Roy  said  grimly. 

"You  come  and  help  us." 
"Here's  a  funny  place!"  Linda  called  out  of  a  hollow, 

and  every  one  saw  by  Uncle  Pax's  face  that  the  Cave  was 

re-discovered. 

"You  won't  be  gwine  inside,  :Mr.  Lee  Roy!     We  all 

knowed  about  dat  cave  for  mo'n  forty  year'     We  aint 

none  of  us  never  been  nearer 'n  dis,  in  forty  year."    He 
stopped  dead. 

Just  in  front  of  the  party  the  ground  sank,  as  sym- 
metrically as  though  the  shallow  bowl  had  been  hollowed 
out  by  man.  Lor.g  ago,  by  whatever  ageticy,  the  depres- 
sion had  been  made ;  for  it  was  not  only  weed-grown  now, 
but  pine  trees  had  come  to  maturity  here,  and  had  paid 
tribute,  like  the  region  all  about,  to  turpentiners,  or  to 
lumbermen,  or  both.  Several  stumps,  charred  and  split, 
told  that  part  of  the  story.  On  the  slope  of  the  basin 
near  the  centre,  as  Paxton  had  said,  a  gum  tree  was 
growing.  Beyond  it  Linda,  stooping  down,  and  now  ris- 
mg  to  her  full  height,  with  excited  gesture  and  exclama- 
tion, gathered  the  others  round  her  in  the  hollow.  She 
and  Roy  pulled  away  the  brushwood  that  was  piled  under 
the  gum  tree  in  front  of  a  cavity,  longer  than  it  was 
wide,  the  shape  of  a  gaping,  half-open  mouth.  Or,  more 
exactly,  like  a  gopher  hole  on  a  larger  scale. 

"No  trouble  about  getting  in, ' '  Roy  said.  He  dropped 
his  legs  down,  and  had  nearly  disappeared  before  Uncle 
Pax  came  crushing  through  the  brushwood  from  the 
other  side,  and  called  over  the  upper  lip  of  the  opening: 
"Wait,  Mr.  Lee  Roy,  Suh  ! — if  yo'  boun'  i'  go,  wait  till  I 
get  yo '  a  flambo. ' ' 
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"A  what?"  Leroy  said,  sticking  his  head  out. 
"Whew!  it's  hot  in  here!"  And  he  began  to  take  of? 
his  coat.  Unele  Pax  was  feverishly  hacking  with  his 
great  chisp  knife  at  a  billet  of  fat  pine. 

"Ilcah,  Suh!  heah!  if  yo'  boun'  t'  go.  De  Colonel 
say  he  couldn't  a-seen  no  mo'n  a  mole  widout  a  flambo." 
I'axton  also  produced  a  match-box.  No  time  wasted  (and 
you  could  easily  waste  half-a-dozen  matches  too)  in  try- 
ing to  strike  a  light  on  the  box.  Given  ilie  poor  quality 
of  match  sold  to  negroes  at  the  Florida  country  store, 
you  had  to  proceed  to  e.xtrpmes.  Uncle  Pax,  croo-ng  one 
knee,  and  with  an  adroit  stroke  somewhere  in  the  region 
of  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  had  the  match  alight  and  the 
end  of  the  pointed  pine  stick  flaming,  by  the  time  Mr. 
Lee  K'\v  had  thrown  out  his  coat  and  handed  his  watch 
to  Camilla, 

Flambeau  and  man  disappeared  into  the  earth.  Mr. 
Nancarrow,  meanwhile,  had  been  making  a  torch  for  him- 
.self  of  the  Paxton  pattern.  And  now  he  took  off  his 
coat  and  followed  Leroy. 

The  two  women  leaned  over  and  looked  down.  They 
could  see  Nancarrow  plainly,  bent  nearly  double  and 
groping  his  way.  Some  distance  on,  was  Leroy,  bending 
only  his  head  now,  under  a  roof  gradually  lifting.  Most 
of  Leroy 's  figure  in  sf)adow.  One  arm,  and  a  white- 
shirted  shoulder,  gleamed  intensely  white. 

Linda  drew  back  and  stood  erect.  She  fiddled  an  in- 
stant with  the  buttons  of  her  long  coat.  The  narrow  eyes 
were  shining  as  .she  .said:  "I'm  going  in,  too."  The 
next  instant  the  coat  W3.s  off,  and  Linda  was  crouching 
and  sliding  through  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  calling  as  .she 
went  in  a  voice  that,  near  as  it  was,  reached  the  outside 
world  muffled:  "I'm  coming!  If  I  slip,  what '11  hap- 
pen?" 

Nancarrow 's  answer,  barely  distinguishable:  "We'll 
all  roll  to  the  bottom,  I  suppose — into  the  river." 

Suppose  it  were  to  happen  like  that!     Suppose  lioy 
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never  came  back.  "Give  me  a  flambeau,  too,  quick' 
Dout  you  hear,  Paxton/"  Camilla  looked  round  and 
saw  him  staiuliiig  a  little  way  off,  his  tixed  eyes  lifted  his 
hps  moving.  No  sound.  "  It 's  for  Leroy, ' '  Camilla  said 
to  herself.  "Let  him  pray."  She  picked  up  a  piece  of 
the  fat  wood,  though  she  had  no  match  to  light  i^  ai.d 
kept  it  ill  Lor  hand  as  she  let  herself  down. 

Not  a  sign  of  Leroy,  even  when  her  eyes  grew  a  little 
used  to  the  dark.  Only,  a  good  way  on,  the  Englishman ; 
and  Linda  bent  forward,  slipping,  sliding,  catching  him 
up.  Now  she  clutched  his  arm.  "Mercy!  I'm  fall- 
ing ! ' ' 

But  that  was  quite  a  mistake.  For  she  kept  tight 
hold  of  him  while  she  talked,  argued,  in  a  whisper.  The 
light  flared  on  her  excited  face,  lifted  close  to  the  Eng- 
lishman 's. 

The  ground  was  horribly  uneven.  The  loose  stones 
tipped  and  turned  under  your  feet ;  they  threatened  to 
go  rolhrg  along  with  you.  The  air  was  close,  the  heat 
intolerable— a  horrible  place.  Camilla 's  heart  failed  her 
Should  she  go  back?  She  turned  and  looked  over  her 
shoulder.  A  dim  luminosity  up  there  behind,  barely 
hinted  where  the  exit  was.  She  turned  on  her  heels,  still 
m  tnat  crouching  posture,  and  went  on  down,  flounder- 
ing, clutching  at  the  bigger  rocks  by  the  wav,  though  she 
hated  doing  this,  quite  inexpressib'.v  because  of  thcV^'er 
yielding  surface.  About  half  an  inch  or  so  of  a  coatin.- 
of  some  sort— ugh  I     It  felt  damp— curdled. 

Leroy!  She  didn't  say  the  name  out  loud,  but  to  her- 
self with  an  obscure  panic  at  her  heart— thou  "-h  now 
down  there  to  the  left,  on  a  lower  level,  was  a  glimmer 
that  must  be  Leroy 's  torch. 

Suddenly  something  gave  way  beneath  her  feet,  and 
by  the  time  she  had  recovered  herself,  the  glimmer  was 
gone.  Nothing  now,  but  the  dazzling  near-bv  flarp  nf 
Nancarrow's  light,  and,  under  it,  Linda's  altered  face. 
Her  very  voice  unnatural-sounding:     "Don't,  don't  go. 
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Why  should  you?"  and  her  lips  almost  ou  Nancarrow's 
cheek.  "It  isu't  much  to  ask.  Another  week.  .  .  .  Two 
days  then — ' ' 

It  was  much  clearer  afterward  than  at  the  time.  Ca- 
milla was  hardly  conscious  of  hearing,  or  of  seeing  any- 
thing this  side  of  the  lower  blackness  which  had  swal- 
lowed. .  .  .  "Leroy!"  she  called,  and  ghostly  voices  took 
it  up.  "Leroy!  Leroy!"  The  cave  was  full  of  that 
trying,  and  of  Linda's  startled  scream,  for  a  stone  from 
under  Camilla's  foot  had  gone  pelting  down. 

"It's  only  me,"  Camilla  gasped  as  she  pitched  for- 
ward. "I'm  sorry  ...  1  can't  see  Leroy!"  She 
found  herself  sitting  in  that  crumbling  blackness. 
Against  the  hot  hand  she  had  thrown  out  to  break  her 
fall,  the  unpleasant  stuff  felt  clammy.  It  was  like  sit- 
ting in  mouldy  curds.  She  shook  it  off  her  hand  as  she 
.scram iik'd  to  her  feet. 

The  light  of  Nancarrow's  torch  was  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  nostrils  were  full  of  pungent  smoke. 

"What  made  you  come?     You  must  go  back,"  he  said. 

' '  Leroy !     Where  is  Leroy  ? ' ' 

' '  lie 's  all  right.  We "11  go  back. ' '  lie  had  hold  of  her 
arm.  And  that  was  well  for  the  intense  heat  gave  one  a 
giddy  feeling.  She  steadied  herself  with  an  effort  and 
looked  round  to  take  her  bearings.  Her  eye  fell  on  what 
looked  like  a  gap  to  the  right.  It  showed  black  in  the 
di-sorder  of  white-faced  rock — 

"Not  that  way.  iMr.  Trenholme's  below  on  a  kind  of 
level  platform.  Quite  all  right.  Come,  we'll  go  back." 
lie  said  it  soothingly,  as  you'd  speak  to  a  child. 

"Yes,  let  us  get  Leroy  and  go  back." 

He  hesitated  a  second.  "Then  take  off  your  jacket 
and  give  it  to  me."  lie  threw  it  over  his  arm,  and  she 
went  on  down  the  black  incline  with  Linda.  They  could 
see  Leroy  now. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  said  Nancarrow's  voice  a  little 
behind  Camilla. 
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"Yes,  he's  all  right,"  she  answered. 
Leroy  stood  on  a  projection  of  rock,  his  back  to  the  ad- 
vancing figures,  calling  Linda  to  ' '  look ! "     He  flashed  his 
light  on  the  face  of  the  wall.     The  rude  bosses,  and  the 
fractures   "faults,"  showed  like  white  roughcast  plaster 
that  had  been  in  an  earthquake,     jiut  so  long  ago  that  it 
had  lost  the  shar])ness  of  disaster.     ''Now.'"— ha  swu"-' 
the  flare  to  the  right  and  round  over  his  head    hola     ' 
It  as  high  as  he  could.     They  all  looked  up.     Camilla 
felt  dizziness  seize  her,  for  tho.se  walls  that  had  been  so 
low  over  their  heads  had  drawn  away  from  them.     The 
party  .stood  under  a  rude  and  ruinous  dome. 
^    "See    these    perfect    shells!"    Leroy    was    beckoning. 
It  s  all  liKe  some  deliberate  piece  of  decoration.     Coral, 
you  know.    We're  in  an  old  sea  cave.    And  mighty  near 
the  bed  of  the  ocean." 

Well,  all  P^lorida  was  that,  the  Englishman  said  ex- 
cept the  Charlton  phiee,  A  great  deal  of  the  state' was 
below  sea  level.     Ticklish  state  of  things. 

"Yes,^stV"— Leroy  seemed  delighted  at  the  predica- 
ment. ":Make  a  hole  anywhere  here  and  the  whole  Gulf 
of  ^Mexico  would  come  pouring  in." 

"Look  out!"  Linda  shrieked,  and  she  was  backing 
across  the  platform.  "It's  coming!  Look!  Water!" 
It  wasn't  a  moment  anybody  would  forget— that  in- 
stant when  Lei  /  took  his  flare  in  the  other  hand  and 
swung  It  to  the  left  to  find  it  fla.shing  light  out  of  the  dark- 
ness two  feet  below  where  they  stood.  The  shine  of  water 
'W^ell,  what  of  it?"  Nancarrow's  voice  in  the  sudden 
silence.     "We  were  told—" 

"Yes,  but  like  that— at  the  edge,  in  the  dark." 
Linda  leaned  over  fascinated. 

It  wasn 't  in  the  dark  now.  Two  torches  were  held  out 
oyer  the  narrow  channel.  It  led  away  into  impenetrable 
gloom. 

Colrnel  Charlton,  all  those  years  ago,  or  some  other, 
Had  buu;;  a  fire  on  the  rock  ledge  above  the  water  to  the 
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left.  Little  fragments  of  burnt  wood  still  lay  near  a 
heap  of  charcoal. 

"Maybe  the  Indians  left  it,"  some  one  suggested. 

"Why  not  prehistoric  man?  What  a  place  to  hide!" 
Roy  said  to  Linda.    ' ' Iley  ? ' ' 

Her  eyes  gleamed. 

The  high  roof  of  the  main  chamber— if  it  was  the  main 
chamber— closed  in  again  over  the  water  channel.  A 
man  in  a  boat  couldn't  have  stood  upright. 

Linda  was  labouring  still  under  intense  excitement. 

"Let  me  see!"  She  seized  Xanearrow's  torch  and 
stepped  out  on  a  little  projection  of  rock  to  peer  along 
the  channel. 

"Look  here!  Don't  do  that."  Leroy  bad  taken  her 
by  the  arm. 

"Stop!  don't  jostle  me,  or  I'll  be  in.  Plow  deep  do 
you  Buppose  it  is?"  she  turned  to  ask  Nancarrow  over 
Hoy's  shoulder. 

"Haven't  a  motion— have  you,  Trenholme?" 

"Oh,  not  deep!" 

"How  do  you  know?" 

* '  Doesn  't  know  at  all, ' '  Linda  complained.  ' '  But  I  'm 
not  going  away  till  I've  found  out."  She  proposed  one 
thing  after  another.  Finally,  "Lend  me  a  knife,  some- 
body. And  I  must  have  something  to  sit  on.  What's 
that  on  your  arm?"  she  said  to  Nancarrow.  Slie  smiled 
maliciously  as  he  answered: 

"You  can't  sit  on  this— it's  Mrs.  Trenholme 's  coat." 

"Sit  here."     Leroy  kicked  at  a  flat  stone. 

"On  that  filthy  rock?" 

He  pulled  out  a  handkerchief.  With  his  one  free  hand 
he  spread  it  over  the  stone.  Linda  gathered  her  skirts 
and  sat  down  gingerly. 

' '  It 's  all  right. ' '  Leroy  took  a  pinch  of  the  grey-black 
substance  from  the  nearest  flat  surface.  ' '  Say,  Milla,  did 
your  grandfather  own  this  fort}'?"  he  asked  suddenh'. 

She  thought  not. 
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"Well,  I  expect  some  of  us  had  better  get  hold  of  it. 
Wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  .  .  .'  He  came  back  to 
Linda.     "Anyhow,  it's  clean  dirt." 

"ITgh!"  said  Linda  She  was  busy  doing  something 
to  her  silk  petticoat. 

"Yes,  really."  Roy's  face  wore  that  keen  expression 
his  father  knew  and  loved.  "Looks  to  me  like  .  .  ."  he 
glanced  at  .Nanearrow  and  shut  his  mouth  with  the  sud- 
denness of  a  sprung  trap.  "I'm  only  a  fake  geologist," 
he  began  in  his  bantering  tone,  "but  for  a  moment  .  .  . 
What  does  it  look  like  to  you,  Mrs.  Luther  Carey?" 

"To  me?  Ugh!"  Linda  gutturalled  her  disgust. 
"Looks  like  decayed  elephant  hide  to  me." 

"But  that's  exactly  what  it's  'like'!"  Not  his  laugh- 
ter only,  but  that  tribute  of  the  eye  said,  "CJood  play — 
a  bull's  eye  this  time!"  And  then:  "Why  are  you 
pulling  your  clothes  to  pieces?" 

"Well,  nobody  else  will  think  of  anything.  I  suppose 
I  have  to."  She  had  got  it  started  now.  Yards  on 
yards,  she  ripped  and  tore  the  knife-pleated  frill  off  her 
silk  petticoat.  "A  stone.  Somebody  find  me  a  little 
stone."  Roy  and  she  tied  the  sione  to  the  long  band  of 
brown  silk  and  Linda  lowered  it  into  the  water. 

Wonderful  Linda. 

Why  couldn't  Camilla  have  thought  of  that?  Camilla 
had  a  frill  to  her  petticoat  too.  It  was  this  kind  of  oii- 
the-spotness  that  kept  Leroy  amused.  Linda  had  turned 
even  such  unpromising  material  as  that  black  stuff  on 
the  rocks  to  brightness,  to  laughter,  and  to  praise. 

Wonderful  Linda. 

The  last  of  Roy's  preoccupation  vanished,  as  he  and  the 
wonderful  one  hung  over  the  water.  The  plummet  struck 
a  projection  a  couple  of  feet  below  the  surface.  Linda 
pulled  up  the  dripping  silk  and  swung  it  further  out. 
"The  thing  is  to  get  clear  of  the  shelving  place." 

lie    wiii.TpcicU   rjOniti-iiiiiy    LU   xVuj' « 

He  laughed  and  guessed  not. 
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She  turned  round  to  Nuncarrow.  "Don't  you  just 
lony  to  knov.'  wlic-re  this  stixam  goes  to— if  it  goes  any- 
where V  "^ 

Nanearrovvs  answer  was  to  bend  down  and  launch  au 
envelope  on  the  water.  It  lay  there,  becalmed.  No  cur- 
rent. Wait!  It  .seemed  to  consider.  It  half  turned 
about,  then  very,  very  slowly  it  moved  along  the  channel, 
iiiey  watched  it  in  breathless  silence,  holuiiif,'  the  torches 
lartherout  to  keep  it  in  sight. 

"It's  gone!  Where?  Where?"  Linda  gave  a  little 
stamp  of  excitement.  "I  never  knew  such  unenterpris- 
ing men.  V,,,,  stand  there  like  posts.  Ves,  like  a  couple 
ot  posts  on  fire.  U  I  were  a  man  ..."  8iie  looked  at 
Aaiiearrow.  * '  I  thought  Englishmen  were  such  splendid 
e.\[)lorers. " 

"Oh,  not  all  Englishmen!"  he  laughed. 

"Do  you  mean  you  caji't  swim?" 

"Linda!"  Camilla  touched  her  arm.     "Vou  wouldn't 
want  anybody  to  try  to — " 

She  jerked  her  arm  away.     "  I'd  do  it  myself  if  I  Imd 
a  bathing  suit."     She  went  on  rcproaching'the  two  men 
ridiculing  their  want  of  enterprise.  ' 

Leroy  laughed.     "I'd  rather  like,  myself,  to  see  where 
It  goes  to. 

He  hung  there  an  instant,  as  Naucarrow  led  the  way 
back  up  tiie  incline.  Camilla  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
Linda  was  lo(,kiiig  at  Roy,  saying  something  too  low  for 
Camilla  to  catch.  But  dread  .seized  hold  of  her— dread 
sr)  potent  as  to  kill  all  shyness.  She  slipped  between 
Leroy  and  that  face  of  Linda's-a  face  darkling  and 
shining  and  full  of  bane,  like  the  black  water  Camilla 
took  h„!d  of  Roy  by  the  arm:  "You  wouldn't  dream, 
would  you?  '  ' 

"Why  not?"  he  said,  laughing. 

"Hecause  I  ask  you.     Don't  do  it."     The  pine  stick 
she  had  been  carrying  fell  to  the  ground 

"Oh!    all    right,"    Leroy    .said.     He    pic!  ed    up    the 
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dropped  stick,  though  he  h^d  no  need  of  another.  Nuii- 
carrow,  too,  had  followed  Leroy's  plan  of  economizing 
flame,  now  and  then,  at  the  price  of  more  .smoke.  Just 
when  the  torelie.s  seemed  at  the  last  flicker,  they  would 
be  turned  downward  again  to  catch  and  flame  afresh. 

With  Naiicarrow  a  little  way  on  in  front,  the  three  be- 
hind, they  climbed  the  first  half  of  the  incline  in  silence. 
As  he  passed  the  place  where  Camilla  had  fallen,  Nan- 
carrow  stopped  and  held  his  light  towards  tiie  little  open- 
ing that  might  be  a  wild  beast's  lair.  Only  Linda's  nar- 
row eyes  followed  the  exploring  light.  She  whispered 
.soiiietliiiig  to  Roy.  He  seemed  to  come  out  of  his  ab- 
straction.   "What?" 

"A  stifling  hole,  this,"  Nancarrow  was  saying  to 
Cnmilla,  "I'll  be  glad  of  a  little  air.  Won't  you'/" 
He  helped  her  at  a  bad  place.  "If  you'd  hang  on  to  mo 
we'd  be  out,  of  this  sooner.  Oh  .  .  .  you're  all  right,  are 
you?"  He  spoke  of  his  plans.  Bethune's  yacht  wasn't 
due  at  Tampa  for  a  week.  He  would  go  dowti  to  Miami 
and  perhaps  across  to — 

"What  are  they  stopping  for?" 

The  voices  behind  had  been  growing  fainter.  Now 
they  were  silent. 

"I  don't  much  like  the  feeling  of  being  underground. 
Do  you?"  Nancarrow  said  suddenly. 

"No,  but — we'd  better  wait  for — the  others."  She 
had  turned.     "Surely  they  can't  be  going  back!" 

"I  shouldn't  think  so.     Never  mind — " 

But  the  glow  from  Leroy's  torch  was  very  certainly 
growing  fainter. 

"They  want  to  look  at  the  hole  there,  on  the  right. 
That  won't  keep  them  long.  Let  us  get  out  of  this." 
He  took  her  by  the  arm.  She  was  being  borne  up  the 
incline. 

"No,"  she  said.     "I  can't  go." 

He  understood  iristaritly.  She-  felt  the  hold  on  her 
arm  relax.    A  prey  to  something  she  knew  no  name  for. 
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she  looked  back  again.     The  dim  light  was  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.    A  mt,re  point  now. 

"1  wonder  if  you'd  be  very  kind  to  me?" 

He  'd  ' '  like  to. ' '    What  did  she  mean  1 

''  Ivh  ^7^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  °^  pine— lend  me  your  light. ' ' 

"I'd  like  to  go  back— and  you  go  on." 

"That  I  most  certainly  couldn't  do."    He  talked  in  a 
somewhat  deliberately  cheerful  voice  as  they  turned  and 
went  down  again,  and  he  kept  her  elbow  in  his  hand 
steadying  her. 

The  echoes  of  his  raised  voice  flew  about  like  birds. 

"Hello!  you  needn't  walk  over  me." 

There  in  the  pitchy  dark  sat  Linda  on  a  stone 

"What's  happened?" 

"Nothing." 

"Where  is—?" 

"He's  down   there.     He's  going  to   call   when   he's 
ready. 

Camilla  didn't  wait.     Again  that  choking  presenti- 
ment of  disaster— 

In  a  moment  Nancarrow  followed  her,  but  Camilla  had 
a  good  start,  ^nd  «he  made  the  most  of  it.  With  quick- 
ened senses  she  recalled  the  obstacles  along  the  twice 
travelled  way,  and  fled  on  like  a  spirit  till  that  mo- 
ment's pause  beyond  the  boulder  where  she  stood  rooted 
saying  to  herself:  "I've  gone  mad!"  For  what  she' 
seemed  to  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  was  the  appari- 
tion of  a  stark  naked  giant  with  immense  moustaehios 
on  fire. 

The  wink  of  an  eye  he  stood  there,  and  then,  to  prove 
her  doubly  mad,  he  wasn't  there  at  all.  Where  he'd 
been  was  nothing— absolutely  nothing,  if  vou  excepted  a 
strange  echoing  call,  and  a  glow  that  vvavered  on  the 
rock  wall.  Nancarrow  passed  running.  Linda  too  flew 
by.  And  when  Camilla,  moving  without  volition  on  the 
plane  of  nightmare,  caught  up  with  them,  they  were  both 
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jstariding  over  the  water.  And  down  there,  swimming 
away  from  along  the  dark  channel— Leroy.  He  had 
lighted  the  torch  at  each  end,  and  was  holding  it  in  his 
teeth.  Linda — one  moment  shading  her  eyes,  and  laugh- 
ing uncertainly,  the  next  crying  out  and  clapping  her 
hands. 

"Be  quiet!"  Camilla  said  hoarsely. 

Linda,  astonished,  turned  her  excited  face  towards  the 
other  woman,  to  be  met  with:  "How  could  you — oh, 
how  could  you!" 

It  wasn't  Linda  who  answered,  but  Nancarrow: 

"It's  all  right."  He  rose  from  a  stooping  posture 
with  a  shoe  in  his  hand.  "And  if  it  shouldn't  be  all 
right,  the  one  thing  I  tan  do  is — swim." 
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HE  could  never  have  done  what  Leroy  did. 
Nancarrow  admitted  that  afterwards. 
Leroy  had  swum  ou  till  he  found  the  channel 
closing  in.  He  was  iu  the  act  of  turning  back,  when,  on 
his  right,  he  saw  an  opening,  which  'le  made  for.  When 
he  found  it  to  be  a  dry  gallery,  he  scrambled  up  the 
sharply  shelving  side  of  the  channel.  There  he  blew  out 
one  end  of  his  double  torch  for  economy's  sake  and 
started  off,  in  a  state  of  nature,  to  explore.  He  kept  on 
till  his  stick  had  burnt  so  low,  he  saw  he  might  soon  be 
left  groping  in  the  dark.  Not  till  then  did  he  turn  back. 
The  waiting  group  had  kept  on  calling  to  him. 
From  time  to  time  he  answered.  As  soon  as  they  caught 
sight  of  him  again,  Nancarrow  handed  to  Camilla  the  lit- 
tle tiiat  was  left  of  his  husbanded  torch,  and  he  and 
Liiula  went  on — Linda  looking  back  and  calling  out  her 
gay  api)roval. 


-Air.  Xanearrow  went  away  the  next  day. 

Did  Linda  mind  dreadfully?     Did  she  mind  at  all? 

The  first  answer  to  that  (juestion,  in  Camilla's  mind, 
was  "Ves."  That  was  after  Linda  had  burst  out  in  a 
passionate  whisper:     "It's  your  fault!" 

"My—:" 

"Yes.  Why  didn't  you  tell  him  to  stay?  You'd 
much  better!  And  he'd  have  done  it  for  tfou!"  She 
levelled  at  Camilla  a  look  so  menacing,  that  after  all  these 
years  the  woman  on  the  Mauritania  deck  shivered  a  little, 
remembering  it. 

With  the  second  answer — an  uncompromising  "no" — 
the  mystery  deepened.  For  how  could  Linda  "mind" — 
how  could  she.  in  her  most  perverse  mood,  believe  what 
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she  said  about  Camilla  being  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
blame,  when  all  was  well  between  her  and  Mr.  Nancar- 
row  ? 

She  quoted  him  gaily  to  Leroy :     ' '  Michael  says— ' ' 

And  Leroy 's  half  incredulous,  half  panic-struck: 
"Oh,  you're  corresponding!" 

"Well,  naturally,"  she  laughed  that  malicious  laugh 
of  hers.     ' '  I  'm  joining  hira  next  week. ' ' 

How  was  Leroy  taking  it?  Camilla  didn't  dare  lift 
her  eyes.  She  walked  away  to  the  great  cactus.  While 
she  stood  staring  down  at  its  curved  and  saw-edged 
swords,  Linda  appeared  at  her  side.  Michael  had  ex- 
plained, she  said,  why  he  went  off  in  that  sudden  way. 
"I  knew  his  feeling  that  until  I've  got  my  divorce  we 
mustn't  be  for  ever  together.  He  says  'the  strain' — " 
She  broke  off  with  her  laugh. 

Lies  !  Camilla  thought  to  herself-.  But  just  so  she  goes, 
what  does  it  matter  why,  or  to  whom? 

Camilla's  own  ^art,  as  she  saw  it,  was  to  "last  out" 
the  little  time  that  remained.  Only  four  or  live  days 
more  would  Linda  be  riding  or  motoring  over;  and  the 
Sambournes  coming  for  her  and  staying  to  supper.  It 
was  a  relief  now  when  the  Sambournes  were  there. 
Camilla  need  not  watch  herself  so  mercilessly.  She 
could  retire  behind  that  blur  of  bewilderment  and  al- 
most be  alone.  The  second  evening  after  Nanearrow's 
departure,  she  came  out  of  her  fog  to  hear  the  whole 
party  discussing  Ilillis  Sambourne's  marital  affairs.  lie 
was  getting  a  divorce.  Though  they  said  it  was  "too 
bad,"  and  talked  about  "the  poor  children,"  they  didn't 
seem  really  to  mind.  They  didn't  seem  to  think  anybody 
else  minded  particularly.  They  told  one  or  two  stories 
that  made  the  others  laugh. 
The  talk  depressed  Camilla  quite  unaccountably. 
When  they  had  gone  and  Leroy  and  she  were  left  on 
the  front  verandah,  she  sat  for  a  moment  struggling  be- 
tween intellectual  shyness  and  active  dista"«ite  for  the 
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things  that  had  been  said.  For  some  time  now  she  had 
learned  to  dread  the  moments  after  Linda's  going.  Le- 
roy  made  no  ett'o'  i  to  mask  his  sense  of  flatness  when  all 
that  laughing,  audacious  talk  had  fallen  silent.  Ho 
would  sit  and  smokt  in  a  stillness  wholly  foreign  to  him. 
while  the  "Poor  Joe"  cried  and  the  frogs  chorussed. 
If  Camilla  tried  to  keep  up  some  semblance  of  conversa- 
tion, "Yes,"  "No,"  or  enly  a  yawn  from  Leroy.  And 
soon  :     ' '  Let 's  go  in. ' ' 

Tonight  as  they  sat  alone,  she  let  slip  some  phrase  of 
disgust  at  one  of  the  stories  told  about  Hillis's  ex-wife. 
"IIow  they  all  seemed  to  adore  her  a  little  while  ago!" 
She  had  not  expected  a  response.  It  surprised  her  to 
find  that  she  had  hit  upon  a  theme  which  didn't  bore 
Leroy  to  discuss  with  her.  First,  divorce  as  it  applied 
to  Hillis,  and  represented  as  the  Happy  Solution.  Sec- 
ond, divorce  in  general,  as  the  Saviour  of  Honesty,  the 
Good  Physician  of  moral  and  physical  health.  Divorce 
the  High  Priest  in  the  Temple  of  Civilization — "Society 
can't  go  on  without  it." 

She  couldn  't  remember  when  Leroy  had  talked  so  well 
with  only  her  for  audience.  His  earnestness  stirred  hers. 
His  eloquence  loosened  her  tongue.  They  actually  ar- 
gued. Roy  went  back  to  Hillis  Sambourne  and  told 
things  he  couldn't  tell  before  Hillis's  father  and  step- 
mother. Very  ugly  things,  Camilla  agreed.  Roy's  cure : 
"They  ought  to  have  gone  their  several  ways  years  ago." 

He  sat  there  talking  to  her  as  he  hadn't  talked  for  a 
very  long  time — with  attention,  with  conviction,  with  a 
positive  desi  e  to  convince  her!  Why,  he  cares  about 
what  I  think  .  she  said  to  herself  with  a  momentary  glow, 
as  be  cited  this  ca.sc  and  that,  in  illustration  of  the  ra- 
tionality, the  benelicence  of  divorce,  much  as  Camilla,  for 
Jessica  Swazey's  benefit,  had  instanced  Aunt  Loring  and 
the  rest  in  support  of  that  other  ideal,  the  for  ever-and- 
everness  of  marriage.  Roy  produced  an  aunt,  too— his 
mother "s  sister,  Uncle  liranger  Sambourne 's  tirst  wife. 
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"She  hadn't  been  married  a  month  before  she  found  out 
it  wouldn't  do." 

"But  you  know  why?"  Camilla  threw  in. 

"Yes,  yes — found  out  why  Uncle  Granger  had  business 
in  Brooklyn."    He  laughed. 

" — an  unmarried  woman  with  a  family." 

"Granger's  surreptitious  progeny!"  he  laughed  again. 
"That  there  were  five  of  'em  argued,  I'm  told,  for  a  kind 
of  constancy.  Aunt  Louise  forgave  him.  Woman's 
arithmetic!  One  a  disgrace.  Five  almost  legitimatized 
'em.  She  forgave  him  and  they  tried  to  pick  it  up 
again.     Was  it  any  mortal  good?" 

"How  could  it  be,"  she  interrupted  in  her  dull  tone, 
"when  your  uncle  went  on  in  a  new  place  in  the  old 
way  i ' 

Leroy  pulled  up  a  moment,  as  if  the  observation  she 
threw  across  his  argument  had  been  a  hen  or  a  cat  that 
had  got  in  the  way  of  his  automobile.  "Who  told  you 
that?" 

"Your  father.  He  doesn't  see  how  any  woman  could 
get  on  with  Mr.  Sambourne. " 

"Well,  Aunt  Louise  couldn't  and  Aunt  Rosamond  can. 
That's  my  point.  Can't  say  I  like  Aunt  Rosamond,  but 
a  more  happy  and  contented  woman — bar  one — doesn't 
exist.  She  suits  old  Granger  too — down  to  the  ground. 
i  can't  on  my  honour,  Milla,  I  can't  at  the  moment  recall 
a  happier  marriage,  except  one.  And  that's  Aunt 
Louise's  second  venture.  She's  having  the  time  of  her 
life  with  her  dry-as-dust  Italian.  It  wouldn't,  I  admit, 
mean  happiness  to  n'ost  people.  But  there  you  are — 
and  there  they  are." 

Camilla  shook  her  head. 

' '  I  tell  you  I  .saw  'em ! — both  of  'em  grubbing  away  at 
the  Laurentian  Library,  taking  ten  years  between  'em  to 
write  a  book  that  would  take  most  people  more  than  ten 
years  to  read.    StiUs 'em.     See?    They're  happy." 

Camilla  stared  at  the  winking  fireflies. 
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"She  told  me  herself,"  the  voice  went  on,  "she'd  never 
known  what  happiness  meant  till  she  married  her  book- 
worm." 

"I  think  I'll  go  to  bed,"  said  Camilla. 

"Now  suppose  she'd  wasted  all  that" — Roy  was  on  his 
feet.  lie  stood  between  Camilla  and  the  door.  "Sup- 
pose she'd  gone  on  with  her  first  mistake?  Wouldn't 
four  people  have  missed  happiness?" 

"Perhaps."  She  oame  towards  him  along  the  fan  of 
light  that  siione  out  of  the  hall.     "Good  night,  dear." 

"Why  should  people" — he  threw  out  his  hands  arrest- 
ing her — "why  should  they  go  on  living  together  when 
.  .  .?  Well,  /  call  it  disgusting!"  He  gave  way.  He 
stood  aloof  like  a  man  whose  fastidiousness  is  offended. 

"They  needn't  'live  together'  the  way  you're  thinking 
of.  They  may  have  to  give  up  their  happiness.  But 
they  needn't  give  up  everything." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  jerked  out. 

"They" — she  spoke  in  that  slow  way  that  had  come 
so  to  irritate  him — "they  needn't  break  faith." 

He  came  towards  her  a  step  and  stood  there  on  wide- 
apart  legs  like  a  man  braced. 

"W^hat  do  you  propose  they  should  do?" 

"Just  the  best  they  can."  Still  he  waited.  "Almost 
any  tiling — so  tlicy  don't  break  faith." 

"  'Break  faith!'  "  he  turned  away  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  contempt.  "It's  the  kind  of  cliche  you  get  by 
heart.  Instead  of  thinking,  of  reasoning,  of  learning 
anything,  you  just  go  on  repeating  a  phrase  like  that, 
that's  caught  your  fancy.  It  doesn't  mean  ox.vthing. 
You  say  it  as  people  say  on  Sunday:  'Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,  miserable  sinners.'  You  don't  think  you're  a 
miserable  sinner.  You  think  your  neighbour  is.  'Bronk 
faith!'"  Again  he  blew  out  his  breath.  "It's  got  a 
sound  that  pleases  you,  I  suppose."  If  he  didn't  often 
take  the  trouble  to  talk  to  her,  neither  was  he  often  out 
of  temper.     She  stood  there  growing  colder  and  more 
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rigid.     A  sense  of  queer  helplessness — a  sort  of  paraly- 
sis came  over  her. 

He  took  a  turn  up  the  verandah  and  down.  Each  time 
be  passed  her,  standing  mute  near  the  base  of  the  triangle 
of  light,  he  glanced  at  her  as  if  he  meant  to  say  more. 
And  each  tin^e  he  went  on  with  the  word  unspoken. 


He  still  left  the  communicating  door  open  when  he 
went  to  bed.  He  would  close  it  when  daytime  came,  and 
the  bad  dream  dangers  were  over  for  one  more  round  of 
the  sun.  With  a  growing  oppression  on  her  own  heart 
Camilla  lay  awake  much  of  that  night,,  listening,  almost 
hoping  to  hear  the  labouring  breath,  the  stifled  cry, 
which  would  give  her  a  reason  for  going  in  to  him:  a 
reason  for  looking  at  his  ruffled  hair  and  flushed  face — 
like  a  child  battling  with  childish  terrors  and  in  need  of 
soothing. 

But  Roy  slept  sound. 

She  knocked  at  the  door  when  she  was  dressed,  and 
opened  it  to  find  him  standing  by  the  high-shouldered 
bureau  buttoning  his  collar  at  the  glass  Camilla  couldn't 
see  herself  in,  without  straining  up  on  tiptoe.  She  spoke 
of  the  lost  dog.  He  had  realized,  she  said,  what  losing 
Luce  would  mean  to  Uncle  Paxton.  And  last  night  one 
of  the  cows  had  been  found  dead  down  by  the  Stillwell 
prairie.  Aunt  Keziah  had  just  brought  the  news. 
"The  body  all  swoll,"  she'd  said.  "That  there  rattler 
was  havin'  a  fine  ole  time.  He'd  be  toppin'  off  wid  one 
of  us  humans  if  nothin'  ain't  done  to  warn  him." 

Roy  grinned  at  the  idea  of  warning  the  rattlesnake. 
But  a  cow!  Something  had  better  be  done.  He  would 
organize  a  search  that  very  evening. 

Evening!  He  took  the  matter  over  lightly.  The 
search  might  easilj'  fill  an  entire  day  and  then  fail.  "I 
told  Keziah  you'd  see  about  it  this  morning,  I  thought." 
Can  t.  He  hsd  foided  the  soit  eouar  of  the  ■white 
sliirt  over  the  brown  cravat  and  was  pulling  down  the 
ends  before  making  the  slip  knot. 
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"Why  can't  you?" 

"We're  going  over  to  .  .  . 
the  knot. 

No  need  to  ask  who  "we"  were.  She  stood  with  her 
fingers  locked  round  the  brass  ball  of  the  bedstead. 
'  *  Roy,  1  '11  ask  you  now  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  days 
and  days  ago.     Let  us  go  away  from  here." 

"Go  away!"  He  swung  his  broad,  white-shirted 
shoulders  round  as  he  pulled  down  the  two  ends  of  the 
knotted  tie  and  fastened  them  with  the  clip.  There  was  a 
kind  of  prif"  •  in  his  brushed  and  shining  freshness  that 
to  her  jaded  weakness  made  him  seem  as  inaccessible  as 
the  sun.  His  eyes  wore  that  wide  and  challenging  look 
he  had  for  strangers. 

Her  heart  was  over  full  for  fencing,  or  for  prepara- 
tion.   "I'm  too  unhappy  here,  now. " 

She  was  amazed,  she  was  cut  to  the  quick,  that  he 
didn't  ask  why  she  was  unhappy.  He  took  it  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

"What  prevented  your  saying  this  'days  and  days 
ago'?" 

"Things  Linda  said." 

"What  things?" 

She  shook  her  head.    ' '  They  weren  't  true. ' ' 

"You  wouldn't  be  happier  if  you  went  away.  Nor  I 
either.  There's  no  use  in  mincing  matters.  You — you 
haven 't  the  gift  of  happiness. "  In  the  silence  she  seemed 
to  a  cept  her  place  with  the  predestined  joyless. 

"There  are  people  like  that.  The  best  thing  they  can 
do,"  the  ruthless  voice  went  on,  "is  not  to  spoil  the 
happiness  of  other  people."  He  waited.  Then,  as  often 
before,  her  silence  angered  him  more  than  any  words  she 
eonld  have  found.  Silence — Camilla  learned  this  only 
when  it  was  too  late — silence  gave  her  an  air  of  superior- 
ity which  maddened  him ;  an  etfect  of  impregnability 
which  he  niust  at  anv  cost  beat  down,  trample  on  de- 
stroy. 
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Into  the  look  that  he  kept  for  strangers  came  the  look 
that  he  kept  for  enemies.  That  look  for  her!  No  word 
— and  what  deed  could  hurt  like  that?  All  these  years 
afterwards  she  shrank  before  the  memory. 

"You  won't  face  things,"  he  cried  before  her  lowered 
eyes.  And  lie  kept  saying  that  at  intervals.  "There's  a 
constitutional  timidity  in  you,  that  hides  under  'gentle- 
ness,' 'good  manners,'  all  sorts  of  pretty  masks.  But 
what  is  it?" 

Camilla  had  "faced  it"  at  last.  She  looked  at  him, 
wide-eyed.  But  before  that  question  she  could  only 
shako  her  head. 

"Cowardice.  That's  what  it  is.  I  don't  blame  you." 
He  took  his  cap  and  riding-crop  from  the  table. 
"Largely  it's  lack  of  vitality.  And  when  you  stand  like 
that  and  say  everything  in  saying  nothing,  what's  that — 
if  it  isn't  caution?" 

' '  Roy !    Roy ! "  she  cried  to  him. 

"Yes" — he  said,  making  a  merit  of  flinging  out  the 
first  epithet  he  found  ready — "a  mean  caution." 

lie  seemed  stung  to  exhibit  his  own  immunity  from 
that  vice.  He  said  more  than  he  meant  to — maybe  more 
than  he  thought.  He  didn't  care — out  with  it — any- 
thing rather  than  "this  bottling  up."  Camilla's  was  "a 
mean  caution,"  he  said,  as  judged  by  Linda's  mountain- 
topping  audacities.  Their  explosion  cleared  the  air  for 
you  and  she,  poor  girl,  suffered  from  the  recoil. 

When  he  reached  the  door  he  looked  back — still  with 
that  "enemy"  look  .  .  .  but  his  words  seemed  to  show 
relenting,  even  a  belated  uneasy  compunction.  "I've 
often  told  you  you  are  too  self-centred.  You  ought  to 
make  friends.  You  don't  even  read  any  more  that  I  can 
see.  You've  never  thought.  You  .  .  .  What's  the 
use?"  He  was  running  downstairs.  Five  minutes  later 
voices  outside  roused  her. 

Roy  was  calling  to  Daddy  Wash'n't'n  to  hurry  and 
open  the  gate. 
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When  she  went  down  she  saw  he  had  gone  with  no 
breakfast  but  a  cup  of  coffee. 

An  hour  or  so  before  sunset  he  was  back  with  a  party. 
The  automobile  had  been  sent  on  first,  Mr.  Sambourne 
in  high  spirits,  waving  a  hand  and  calling  out  from  the 
gate.  The  unexpected  figure  beside  him— was  that  Nan- 
carrow  come  again  ? 

No;  the  level  rays  of  coppery  sunlight  struck  sharp 
gleams  out  of  spectacles.  Mr.  Marriott!  And  he  was 
happy,  too.  He  flourished  his  hat.  Everybody  happy 
except— the  one  who  '  ladn't  the  gift."  She  was  first 
made  aware  of  her  own  unwelcoming  aspect  by  the  quick 
disappoiirance  of  that  smiling  regard.  The  eyes  through 
the  black  rimmed  glasses  asked  many  questions,  and  one 
of  them  was  answered  before  Camilla  spoke. 

"You  don't  approve  my  invading  your  fastness?" 

"Jim  brought  him  down,"  Mr.  Sambourne  said,  as 
though  that  fact  must  make  any  one  acceptable.  "Koy" 
— he  went  on  as  the  automobile  stopped  and  the  two  oc- 
cupants proceeded  to  alight— "Roy  wanted  somebody  to 
come  in  advance — " 

Oh !  she  understood  well,  she  told  herself,  that  with  the 
metriory  of  those  harsh  words,  those  enemy  looks  between 
them,  Roy  would  want  others  to  precede  him,  to  relieve 
the  overcharged  atmosphere  and  bring  back  some  sem- 
blance of  the  normal. 

Wliat  Roy  more  explicitly  wanted  was  a  mount  for  Mr. 
Sambourne.  Jim  was  all  agog  at  the  notion  of  a  rattle- 
snake hunt— "quite  ready  to  sacrifice  his  aged  parent." 
All  very  well  for  Jim,  on  his  own  hunter.  Mr.  Sam- 
bourne had  relinquished  his  to  his  wife,  and  Bonnie,  the 
only  other  available  mount,  had  been  given  to  Linda. 
Mr.  Sambourne  didn't  approve  of  ladies  coming  on  such 
an  expedition— "but  you  know  what  Linda  is.  Our 
friend  Marriott  and  yn\i,  my  d^ar,  will  keep  house  till 
we  get  back,  if  we  do  get  back." 
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"You  never  ride?"  Camilla  asked  as  she  led  the  way 
indoors. 

Alarriott  waited  a  moment,  fixing  her  through  those 
bright  discs  before  he  answered. 

She  picked  up  the  admission  eagerly:  "Sometimes? 
Then  let  this  be  one  of  the  times."  She  hurried  away  to 
order  the  horses  and  change  into  a  habit. 

Twenty  minutes  later  all  seven  white  people  were 
"ridin'  dc  woods."  And  Uncle  Paxton,  on  the  old  bone- 
shaker he  called  his,  was  showing  them  the  short  cut  to 
"the  Stillwell  pa-ra-rie." 

Camilla  had  not  been  in  the  saddle  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  motion,  the  aromatic  air,  the  level, 
golden  light,  had  brought  her  what  she  sought  for. 

l\o  "gift  for  happiness"?  What,  then,  was  this? — 
bruised,  uncertain,  yet  answering  the  old  call  of  the 
woods  as  a  hurt  child  answers  the  voice  of  its  mother. 
She  breathed  deeper  of  the  pine-scented  air  currents 
streauiing  by,  she  sat  the  straighter  for  the  straightuess 
of  the  trees — conscious  of  that  instinctive  lift  of  the 
heart  at  sight  of  the  tall  stems  reflecting  the  evening 
light,  as  though  their  "gift  of  happiness"  made  them 
smile  back  at  the  "good  night"  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sambourne  halted  on  the  bridle-path  this 
side  of  the  hammock.  They  looked  to  rearward  through 
the  clear  open  reaches  of  the  pine-wood,  towards  their 
boy  and  Mrs.  Carey — Linda  riding  slowly  for  once  and 
compelling  Jim  to  do  the  same.  As  for  Leroy  and 
Uncle  Pax,  the  hammock  had  swallows  1  them.  Under 
the  moss-hung  live  oaks  and  magnolias,  all  threaded 
through  and  interlaced  by  wild  grape-vine  and  creepers 
Camilla  rode  with  recovered  spirits. 

"You  .surely  can't  go  through  that  tangle!"  Marriott 
called  out  as  she  bent  low  in  the  saddle. 

"I  can't?  'Bred  and  bawn  in  a  briar  patch,'  "  she 
laughed  a.s  she  rode  on.  Laughing!  There  must  be 
some  mistake.     Or  was  that  evil  memory  of  the  morning 
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the  mistake!  She  had  begun  to  pretend  as  much  before 
the  ride  began,  from  the  moment  Itoy  came  home,  even 
though  he  brought  Jim  and  Linda  and  Mrs,  Sainbourne. 
For  Roy  had  jumped  off  his  horse  to  help  liis  wife  to 
mount.  "Wait!"  he'd  said,  and  he  looked  at  the  girth. 
lie  pulled  at  the  buckles  just  as  he  used  in  those  Hrst 
days.     His  way  of  saying  "Forgive  me." 

"It's  all  right,"  she  whispered,  as  he  came  close  to  put 
the  elastic  over  her  boot. 

And  when,  in  stopping  to  gather  a  spray  of  j<'ssamine, 
she  dropped  her  whip — a  thing  he'd  scold  her  for  if 
they'd  been  alone — he  was  off  his  horse  in  a  trice  and 
gave  it  back  without  a  word. 

Hut  of  course.  When  they  were  by  themselves  he 
could  be  flinty,  sardonic,  frightening.  But  he  had  never 
yet  failed  her  before  people.  These  things  in  her  mind, 
she  gave  herself  no  trouble  to  make  conversation  with 
Marriott,  as  they  cantered  along  the  pine-strawed  i)ath 
— finest  in  all  the  world  for  riding.  Linda,  officiously 
enough,  had  said  something  about  letting  those  two  go 
on.  "Mr.  Marriott  and  Mrs.  Trenholme  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  each  other."  That,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause Linda  was  in  the  full  tide  of  a  flirtation  with  Jim. 
The  boy  looked  excited.  His  father  waited  till  Jim  and 
Linda  came  up,  and  afterward  kept  on  at  his  son's  side. 
Madam  Linda  bent  over  in  the  .saddle  to  flash  an  impu- 
dent smiling  look  into  the  face  of  the  older  man,  and 
then  gave  Bonnie  the  whip.  She  rode,  now,  with  Ca- 
milla— ^^arriott  behind — till  all  the  copper  and  the  gold 
went  out  of  the  light,  and  the  woods  turned  as  grey  as 
the  moss  they  were  hung  with.  It  was  out  of  that  grey- 
ness  Leroy  came  to  meet  them.  He  and  Paxton  had  been 
to  the  far  side  of  the  hammock — "No  luck." 

Linda  promptly  pu.shed  her  horse  in  between  Camilla's 
and  Leroy 's.  "I've  been  the  most  horrid  manilot! 
Broke  up  a  iete-d-tfte  between  Spectacles  and  your  wife. 
Ruthless,  I  am."    Camilla  stared.     But  Linda  kept  on 
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in  her  laughinfr,  headlong  way,  about  the  great  man  be- 
ing (|uite  pitiably  bowled  over.     "At  last!" 

"He  isn't  a  bit  bowled  over,"  Camilla  defended  Mar- 
riott with  unwonted  ener^'y. 

'•Hb-ss  us  and  save  us!  don't  say  you're  bowled  over, 
too!"     Leroy  doubled  with  lauijhter. 

"Ob,  hush!"  Camilla  prayed,  in  misery.  "He'll 
hear." 

"It's  a  shame  to  tease  her,"  Linda  admitted  with  a 
patronizing  air.  "We've  all  had  a  lovely  ride."  She 
raised  her  voice  as  they  turned  into  another  bridle-path. 
"Hut  what  i  don't  like  about  this  expedition  is  not  find- 
ing the  snake!"  She  reined  in  her  horse.  "Now,  that! 
Look,  Roy,  at  that  belt  of  palmetto  .serub  down  there. 
I  should  say  that's  the  kind  of  place—" 

As  if  Linila  knew!     Always  Camilla  was  secretly  ruf- 
fled at  Linda's  presuming  a  kiiowledj^je  of  Florida  lore. 
Hut  Roy  afrreed  it  was  a  likely  place.     They  might  go 
down  th'^re  tomorrow. 
"Why  put  it  off?"  demanded  Linda. 
She    is   planning  to   stay   with    us   tonight,   Camilla 
thought,  with  a  sense  that  she  herself  was  growing  very 
astute.     Hut   Linda  shouldn't   stay.     No,    I   must   pre- 
vent that. 
"There's  a  moon,"  Linda  insisted. 
"Not  till  late,"  Roy  answered,  "or  I'd  make  some  of 
you  come  back  and  no  on  with  this  after  supper." 

Paxton  at  that  point  suddenly  ra::rerialized  out  of  the 
frreyness,  mumbling,  "Nobuddy  what  knowed  'em  ever 
went  huntin'  rattlesnakes  lessen  dere  wus  a  ri<'ht  good 
light—" 

Again  it  was  Linda's  voice  that  drowned  the  others. 
"Why.  mercy  me!  what's  growing  in  great  black  blobs 
on  that  tree?" 

Every  one  looked  across  to  the  far  side  of  the  palmetto 
belt,  where  a  single  gaunt  tree  stood  out  like  a  sentinel. 
It  was  stripped  clean  of  bark.     Rags  of  moss  hung  limp, 
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foilurn,  from  boughs  that  were  as  bleached  as  bone.  A 
tree  palpably  dead,  yet  bearing  an  aina/.iug  harvest  of 
swollen  and  eoal-blaek  fniits.  Uncle  Pax  drew  his 
breath  through  his  nostrils.  "Don"t  smell  nothin', 
neither,"  he  observed  to  himself  as  he  turned  about  and 
rode  down  to  the  palmetto. 

Leroy  had  dropped  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck.  He 
gripped  his  gun  under  his  arm  and  clapi)ed  liis  hands 
and  halloed.  The  sodden  black  fruit  on  the  dead  tree 
came  alive.  But  reluctantly.  A  torpid  stir,  a  spread 
of  wings  and  a  slow,  heavy  flight. 

"  There 's  dead  flesh  of  one  sort  or  another  down  there, 
Roy  called  out,  "and  a  live  rattlesnake— maybe  a  nest  of 
'em — somewhere  in  these  woods."  He  was  out  of  the 
saddle  and  tetherhig  his  horse  to  a  tree  while  Camilla  pro- 
tested :  "Do  ride.  A  horse  is  sueh  a  help.  The ij  know 
long  before  we  do — "  But  Koy  was  gone.  Jim  Sam- 
bou'rne  dismounted  too  and  followed,  gun  in  hand. 

Mr.  Sambourne  reassured  the  hulies.  "The  horses 
would  never  stand  like  this  if  there  was  a  snake  any- 
where near.  And  tlie  best  of  the  rattler  is.  lie  always 
gives  the  kind  of  warning  even  a  stupid  human  can  un- 
derstand." 

Camilla  knew  better.  But  she  let  the  dictum  stand, 
absorbed  as  she  was  in  watching  for  the  men's  caps, 
which  showed  now  and  then,  as  the  wearers  moved  ab(  lit 
in  the  palmetto  scrub.  She  saw  them  gather  presently 
round  Uncle  Paxton"s  old  brown  "slouch."  Then  she 
knew  he  had  been  right  about  the  fate  of  his  dog.  By 
the  light  of  similar  scenes  Camilla  saw,  w^itliout  look- 
ing, the  swollen,  half-devoured  body;  saw  Leroy  helping 
Paxton  in  the  gathering  dusk  to  pile  brusliwood  over 
poor  Luce,  and  even  to  drag  a  fallen  tree  across  so  that 
the  branches  over  the  '  nishwood  made  an  impenetrable 
network  over  the  pyre. 

Linda  grew  impatient.     ' '  Why  are  th^y  taking  all  that 
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Too  late  Camilla  regretted  that  she  didn't  explain  that 
Uncle  Pax  couldn't  bear  to  leave  what  remained  of  his 
beloved  Luce  to  the  buzzards.  He  would  come  back  at 
dawn  with  a  spade  and  give  his  friend  burial.  It  was 
like  Roy  to  understand  and  lend  a  helping  hand.  They 
had  not  tlie  smallest  need  of  Linda,  but  she  had  ridden 
down.  By  straining  your  eyes  you  could  make  out  that 
she  sat  holding  her  handkerchief  to  her  nose.  Tliut 
would  oil'eud  L'ncle  Pax.  .She  wasn't  wanted — had  no 
earthly  business  there.  Even  Roy  felt  that.  He  was 
urging  her  to  go  on.  He  raised  his  voice :  "Don't  any 
of  you  wait.  I'll  catch  you  up  at  the  bridge.  Say, 
ililla,  let's  go  with  them  as  far  as  the  bridge." 

She  suppressed  her  desire  to  linger  behind  the  others. 
She  must  go  on  she  told  herself,  riding  at  Mr.  ^larriott's 
side,  through  the  grey  wood.  She  mustn't  even  look 
back.  Long  b'-fore  they  reached  the  bridge  she  know 
what  she  wouk  ee  when  she  should  give  herself  leave  to 
turn  round.  Oniy  the  three  Saiubournes.  Linda  had 
waited  for  Roy. 

Mrs.  Sambourne  declared  with  decision  that  she 
wasn  't  going  to  wait  for  Linda.  Alreadj-  they  were  be- 
nighted, and  all  that  long  ride  before  them!  Mrs.  Sam- 
bourne  arranged  with  "dear  ]\Ir.  ]Marriott"  to  bring 
^Irs.  Carey  with  him  in  the  car. 


When  Camilla  and  he  had  waited  at  the  bridge  for 
over  half  an  hour,  they  went  back  to  the  palmettocs.  No 
human  sign. 

"You  were  right,"  Camilla  confessed.  "We  ought  to 
have  gone  straight  home.     That's  where  they  are.'' 

She  rode  hard  so  that  she  need  not  talk.  But  h  ever 
hard  she  rode,  she  could  not  keep  from  rememoering 
things  she  wanted  to  foryet.  Especially,  and  over  and 
over  with  clockwork  resrularity.  that  brief  interchange 
with  Linda:     "It's  i/.9>/r  fault  Mr.  N'ancarrow  isn't  here 
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"My  fault?" 

' '  Yes ;  why  didn  't  you  tell  him  to  stay  ? 
better!" 
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Uncle  Paxton  was  waithig,  invisible  in  the  darkness,  at 
the  gate.     ' '  Yes  'm,  dey  been  home. 

They  had  turned  the  horses  over  to  the  stablemen  for 
half  an  hour,  and  then  gone  ofif  again. 

"J  don't  know  bout  de  lady,"  Paxton  .said  with  deli- 
cately conveyed  suspicion,  "but  Mr.  Lee  Koy,  he  ain't 
gwine  fur,  Miss  C'milla." 

"Why  do  you  think  that?" 

"Cos  Mr.  Lee  Roy  ain't  gwine  t'  wear  out  one  o'  de 
Colonel's  best  hawses." 

"Of  course  not,"  she  agreed  quickly.  "They  won't 
be  long. ' ' 

She  and  Mr.  ]\Iarriott  sat  on  the  verandah  after  their 
belated  supper,  talking  desultorily  between  pauses  that 
grew  longer.  In  one  of  these:  "Wlio  is  that?"  she 
called  into  the  blackness.  Marriott  had  heard  no  sound. 
But  a  voice  answered  "Me,  ma'am." 

"Well—any  sign  of—?" 

"No'm." 

"You  see — "  (it  was  plain  that  Mrs.  Trenholme  was 
leading  up  to  something)  "you  see,  Uncle  Pax,  Mr.  Le- 
roy  and  the  lady  they  don't  either  of  them  know  how  easy 
it  is  to  get  lost  down  here. ' ' 

"No,  ma'am." 

"And  it  isn't  a  night  even  Florida  people  would  go 
out  in  if  they  didn't  have  to — is  it?" 

"Sho  ain't 'm." 

"You've  noticed  I  put  a  lantern  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  but  what  do  you  say  to  a  bonfire?" 

"1  w\is  thinkin'  'bout  buildin'  a  tire  myself." 

"Well,  do.     And  is  there  anything  else,  Uncle  Pax?" 

The  appealing  note  in  her  voice  vras  not  lost  on  the 
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sensitive  old  man.  "Why,  yes'm,"  he  said  with  his 
gentle  cheerfulness,  "Daddy  Wash 'n 'ton  mout  go  out 
wid  a  lantern  and  holler. ' ' 

"Could  he?" 

"Shokin." 

"Then—,"  Camilla's  voice  sank,  "then  let  him  go  to- 
wards the  lake. ' ' 

"I  got  my  two  boys  huntin'  down  dat  a  way." 

"Then  let  Daddy  go  towards  the  Stillwell 
prairie." 

Marriott  asked  if  there  was  an  extra  lantern  he  could 
have.  Camilla  lit  it  for  him.  Then,  with  ears  strained 
and  eyes  boring  into  the  blackness  above  the  lantern  rays, 
she  walked  beside  him  as  far  as  the  gate.  A  few  yards 
below,  the  bonfire  was  already  ablaze.  Several  of  Uncle 
Paxton  's  descendants  were  bringing  up  more  wood.  Or- 
ange flames  glancing  on  the  dark  faces  seemed  to  scour 
them  into  brightness.  They  shone  like  new  copper. 
Mr.  Marriott's  figure  had  almost  disappeared  among  the 
little  bare  Black  Jack  oaks  on  the  right. 

"T  don't  think  you'd  better  go  very  far,"  Camilla 
called.  She  followed  him  a  few  yards.  Not  till  she  was 
well  outside  the  radius  of  the  bonfire  light,  did  she  turn 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  taken  by  Marriott. 
Cautiously  she  made  her  way  towards  the  young  pine 
plantation  on  the  south-east  slope.  Every  now  and  then 
she  stopped  to  listen,  knowing  she  would  hear  by  the 
change  in  the  voices  of  the  bonfire  watchers  if  any  one 
pa.s.sed  them  on  the  way  to  the  house.  But  the  only 
human  sounds  were  those  unmistakable  accents  of  the 
tenders  of  the  fi^-e — sounds  as  truly  Floridan  in  Camilla's 
ears  as  the  whip-poor-will's  note  or  the  cry  of  the 
"squineh"  owl. 

All  below  here,  where  young  pines  were  springing  up, 
the  orange  grove  had  extended,  except  for  that  little  per- 
simmon patdi.  Not  a  .sweet  orange  on  the  place  now. 
But  the  persimmons  were  still  here.     She  felt  her  way  to 
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the  first  and  sat  down  in  the  eye  of  the  distant  bonfire. 
How  long  she  was  there,  she  never  knew.  Her  thoughts 
ran  forward  and  hack,  ceaseless  shuttles  weaving  new 
patterns  out  of  old  threads.  However  she  began,  always 
into  tlie  design  came  Linda. 

"O  (jod,  take  her  awatj!"  Camilla  writhed  her  hands 
in  supplication  as  she  knelt  among  the  dried  broom, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  sand-spurs,  praying:  "Take 
her  away.  I  can't  go  on  bearing  this.  Take  Linda 
away,  or  let  me  die!"  Up  there  in  the  cloud-piled  sky, 
a  gleam  shone  whitel}'  through  the  ilex  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  Tiie  moon!  For  a  moment  she  forgot  Linda. 
Oh,  blesse<l  moon — that  would  light  Roy  home!  She 
rose  to  licr  feet  and  listened.  The  voices  by  the  bonfire 
had  died.  The  tire  itself  burnt  low.  But  the  moon 
would  bring  him  home.  She  stood  a  long  while  there 
waiting;  straining  for  a  human  sound.  Then,  in  the 
rapidly  clearing  light,  she  retraced  her  steps  past  the 
embers  of  the  fire.  Bei(.rc  she  reached  the  gate  Pax- 
ton's  dogs  began  to  bay — sure  sign  that  no  one  else  had 
passed.  And  as  she  retreated,  she  saw  that  the  lantern 
she  had  set  on  the  housetop  hours  before,  now  burning 
low,  was  being  changed  for  one  that  burned  bright.  That 
looked  as  if  they  hadn't  come  home  yet.  But  suppose 
the  second  lantern  was  put  there  for  her.  By  Roy  I! 
She  must  make  sure.  And  she  must  do  so  without 
herself  being  seen.  Otherwise  they — Aunt  Keziah  and 
Paxton,  Mr.  Marriott  too — they'd  prevent  her  coming  out 
again.  Or  they'd  come  with  her,  which  would  be  un- 
bearable. She  went  the  long  way  round  to  the  north 
gate,  by  the  Spring  wood,  and  came  softly  up  by  the  back 
of  the  house.  From  behind  seedling  sour  orange  she 
saw  Mr.  Marriott  talking  with  Paxton  in  the  hall.  Both 
had  lanterns.  She  retraced  her  steps  in  swift  silence, 
and  hurried  down  the  hill  again. 

Rvoy  was  lost.    And  the  moon  riding  high  made  the 
bare  difference  that  he  would  try,  and  try  again,  to  find 
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his  way,  only  to  wander  further  afield.  For  even  to  the 
ISoutheniborn,  moonlight  here  transforms  the  world. 
This  was  the  stranger  because  Florida  moonlight  is 
clearer  than  that  of  other  cliaies.  More  like  some  strong 
artificial  light.  It  made  shadows  as  sharp-edged  as  any 
tlie  sun  could  cast.  It  reproduced  leaf  and  twig  tracery 
on  the  white  sand,  clean  and  clear  as  etching.  Her  own 
shadow  moved  like  a  tangible  companion,  now  incredibly 
lengthened,  now  telescoped  back  to  less  than  human 
stature. 

And  in  spite  of,  or  because  of,  the  growing  power  of 
.lie  moon,  things  of  earth  most  familiar  by  day  wore  a 
look  alien,  mysterious.  This  little  fringe  of  hammock 
you  must  cross  before  you  reach  the  pine-woods,  these 
post  oaks  and  Black-Jacks,  slight,  short-brancned, 
crowded  together  and  moss-hung — dropping  earthward 
each  and  every  one  its  rags  and  tatters  of  grey  filament 
— made  an  impression  by  moonlight  you  never  got  by 
day.  Caiiiiila  turned  and  looked  round.  The  sudden 
sweep  of  the  eye  identified  the  vertical  lines  made  by  the 
hanging  moss,  jis  a  wood  all  streaked  and  steaming — a 
world  in  tears.  Or  as  if  the  beholder  saw  but  mistily, 
through  weeping  eyes— eyes  that  greyed  and  filmed  the 
world.  She  began  to  run — one  must  get  away  from  the 
weeping  wood  to  the  dear,  brave  pines.  When  she  got 
down  there,  she  would  call  and  Roy  would  hear  her.  As 
she  hurried  on,  at  a  break  among  the  little  trees,  appeared 
an  open  space  which  she  couldn't  remember  at  all — • 
white  sand  taking  the  moonlight  so  strongly  that  at  first 
it  looked  like  water;  and,  across  the  silver  field,  one 
great  bar  of  shadow. 

"What  is  it,  Roy?"  she  called,  and  stood  quite 
still.  "Roy?"  The  faint  twitter  and  pipe  of  night 
voices  paused  an  instant,  and  that  was  all.  They  began 
again.  She,  too,  went  forward  to  find  a  giant  pine  fallen 
across  the  field  of  silver  And  yet.  not  fallen  either. 
Riven.     The  splintered  base  said :  lightning.     That  thun- 
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der-bolt  during  the  storm  the  day  Linda  came !  Camilla 
walked  from  the  spreadiu};  base  of  the  bole  along  the 
mighty  length  to  where  the  great  branches  spread,  flung 
out  like  arms  that  had  appealed  in  vain.  IIow  proudly 
they  had  hailed  the  skies,  held  up  their  green  plumes  to 
the  rain,  worn  the  stars  for  a  fillet  and  the  sunset  for  a 
mantle.  Now  it  lay  with  its  erown  in  the  dust.  What 
a  fall  was  there!  Like  Camilla's,  when  from  the  height 
of  her  happiness  she  had  tumbled  out  of  the  Sun  Tower 
to  find  Linda  at  her  door.  She  lay  down  now  on  the 
prostrate  tree  and  pressed  her  cheek  to  the  bark.  "O 
God,  take  her  away;  or  else — take  me!"  She  rose  up 
and  went  on  through  the  black  and  silver  wood,  j)raying 
ceaselessly  that  self-same  prayer — till  far  of?  she  heard 
hallooing.  She  knew  it  at  once  for  a  negro  voice. 
"0-0,  Mr.  Lee  Roy!  O-o.?"  And  far  ofit'  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wood:  "O-o,  Mr.  Lee  Roy!  O-o?"  The 
searchers  stopped  and  listened — so  did  she — for  the  an- 
swering voice.     None  came. 

As  she  went  on  she  realized  that  all  along  in  the  back 
of  her  head  she  had  been  fearing  that  Roy  had  succeeded 
in  finding  the  rattlesnake — rather  that  the  snake  had 
found  him.  Roy  and  the  mottled  monster  of  the  South! 
To  get  rid  of  the  picture  she  began  to  run.  But  the 
picture  only  changed  as  though  she  had  merely  turned 
the  handle  of  some  new  kind  of  stereopticon.  The  rat- 
tlesnake was  having  it  all  his  own  way.  For  Linda  didn  't 
know  the  least  about  this  gliding  horror  that  went  about 
the  wood.s — Linda,  as  ever,  laughing  and  engrossing 
every  sense  of  the  man  she  walked  with.  That  precious, 
most  protective  power,  his  hearing!— Linda's  laughter 
filled  up  the  cup  of  his  ear.  His  keen  sight? — it  was 
straining  in  the  ghostly  light  to  catch  the  changes  on 
her  face.  His  very  sense  of  direction,  dulled  or  lost. 
He'd  be  guiding  Linda's  footsteps,  holding  back  branch 
and  briar  from  her  face — so  that  even  his  sense  of  touch 
— all,  all  Linda's  servants! 
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And  the  roaming  horror  waited  for  its  chance. 
Camilla  stood  still  in  the  black  and  silver  woods  listen- 
ing.   Not  a  sound.     Not  so  much  as  a  dry  leaf  rustling. 
But  the  eye  was  always  finding  a  serpent  in  the  shadow. 
Any  round  stick  served.     Little  and  big,  on  every  side, 
they  swarmed  as  in  an  alcoholic  vision.     Yet  thesi'  plian- 
tasies  alone  lacked  the  horror  lent  by  the  addition  of 
Roy  to  the  scene ;  by  the  image  of  their  stealthy  advance 
on  a  Roy  unaware.     Again  and  again  Camilla  saw  the 
thnig  happening  as  she'd  seen  it  once  when  u  child. 
Eight,  ten,  twelve  feet  long  at  most,  but  endless-seeming. 
A  miracle  of  motion  among  fallen  leaves,  wearing  all  the 
leaf  shades  in  flecks  upon  his  back,  except  where  the 
great  black  diamonds  were  stamped  with  the  precision 
of  a  die.     The  paralyzing  quickness  of  that  progress! 
Her  old  impression  came  back  as  vivid  as  present  vision. 
The  great  serpent  /lowed  along  the  forest  floor— yes,  as 
if  he'd  been  some  swiftest  runnel  of  sunflecked  water- 
flowed  past  the  rooted  child,  flowed  on  till  he  met  the 
ob-staele.     Uncle  Pax.     The  whites  of  Paxtou  's  eyes  shin- 
ing, his  lips  drawn  back,  his  bared  teeth  shining,  horror 
on  his  face  and  hate  and  terror,  till  the  human  face  was 
more  unnerving  than  the  rattlesnake.     In  Paxton's  up- 
raised hands  a  fence  rail  falling  like  a  flail  upon  all  that 
writhing     and     rattling.     And     Camilla    crving    out: 
"Don't !  don't  beat  him  any  more!"    And  Paxton  going 
on  with  a  kind  of  horrible  glee  as  if  he  couldn't  .stop. 

And  when  at  last  the  miracle  of  motion  was  battered 
into  stillness,  and  Paxton  could  think  about  the  child,  he 
told  her  how  he'd  seen  the  rattler  coiled  round  a  young 
heifer,  crushing  it  to  death.  That  picture  was  replaced 
tonight  bv  one  of  Roy  and  Linda.  Drawn  close  together, 
squeezed  to  death,  in  a  scaly  embrace. 

Calling  and  crying  Camilla  went  through  the  woods 
—north,  south,  east,  west— hour  after  hour.  A  little  be- 
fore dawn  a  deer  horn  sounded.    Her  first  thought  was : 
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old  Mr.  Swan  out  with  the  hounds!     Then  she  remem- 
bered the  calendar.     Why  should  a  deer  horu  be  blow- 
ing this  late  in  the  year?     Was  it  a  signal  that  Koy  was 
hoMie  and  asking  "Where's  Camilla?"     Paxton  would 
say  ' '  She  '11  sho  heah  de  deeli  hawn. ' '     But  Hoy  vvouldn  't 
be  able  to  blow  it.     To  do  that  is  an  art.     I'axton  nnist 
have  done  it.    There  it  was  again!     She  tried  to  run, 
and  found  she  could  as  easily  fly.    Verj'  slowly  she  made 
her  way  home— though  she  could  see  Roy  now,  anxious, 
restless*    sending   down    to   all   the    little    grey   wooden 
houses  in   the  negro  settlement,  to   rout  out  men   and 
mount  them  upon  horses  to  scour  the  country.     What  a 
foolish  game  Koy  and  she  were  playing!— she  hunting 
him  and  lightiiiglanterns  for  him ;  he  sending  out  search 
parties  for  her  and  sounding  the  far-heard  horn.     I'm 
sorry.  Koy  to  bo  so  "lost"  and  to  be  so  slow  getting  my- 
self found.     She  saw  herself  arriving.     "Where  in  thun- 
der have  you  been?"  she  could  hear  him.     And  if  he'd 
been  very  anxious  he  would  swear.     "Didn't  you  hear 
the  horn?     Why  didn't  you  come  quicker?"     And  she'd 
have  to  explain!     "I  can't  seem  to  make  my  legs  go  any 
Tiiore.''     Several  times  she  had  to  stop  and  rest.     She 
heartened  herself  and  went  on,  thinking,  "I  need  only 
get  as  far  as  the  gate.     He'll  come  running  out  and  he'll 
be  fun(ms.     Theti,  when  he  sees  how  hard  it  is  for  me 
to  walk,  he'll  pick  me  up  in  his  arms  and  carry  me  into 
the  house." 

But  we  never  seem  to  get  these  forecastings  right.  It 
was  Ogden  INIarriott,  watching  the  sunrise  from  the 
housetop,  who  saw  Camilla  toiling  up  the  hill  and  hur- 
ried down  to  meet  her.  So  ;?oy  hadn't  got  home! 
Camilla  leaned  against  the  gate.  What  dread  news  Mr. 
Marriott  waited  up  to  tell?  She  tried  to  call  to  him. 
All  she  could  do  was  to  stretch  out  her  hands. 

"Tie's  found!"     Marriott  sent  the  words  to  meet  her. 

She  stood  (luite  still.    ' '  And  is  he— all  right  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  absolutely!"  Marriott  hastened  forward  and 
took  her  arm. 
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"Where  is  he  then?" 

"I'll  tell  you  how  we  found  them,"  Marriott  said  in  a 
soothing,  everyday  voice.  "We  came — Paxton  and  I — 
less  than  an  hour  ago  we  came  to  a  magnolia  down  near 
the  Stillwell  prairie.  A  magnolia  with  a  low,  crooked 
bou<,'h  bending  out  like  this.  And  over  the  bough,  a 
hujie  rattlosnake  hung — dead.  I  called  out  to  Paxton, 
and  Mr.  Tronholnie  answered  me." 

"Linda—" 

"Oh,  she's — she's  all  right  too." 


They  were  standing  by  the  cornerwise  fire  in  the 
sitting  room,  Linda  very  lovely.  Her  weariness  had 
softened  her.  Leroy  too.  They  had  a  curious  quality 
in  common.  Neither  seemed  quite  to  see  the  people  who 
had  been  searching  for  them  all  night  long.  One  glatiee 
from  Linda,  one  moment  of  half-amused  wonder,  as  she 
asked  her  extraordinary  question:  "How  have  you  two 
got  on?"  And  then  that  light,  intangible  veil  seemed 
to  drop  down  and  shut  out  the  sight  of  Marriott  and 
Camilla  and  all  the  world.  Breakfast?  Linda  needed 
sleep,  she  said,  more  than  anything.  If  somebody  would 
be  an  angel  and  send  her  up  something  on  a  tray — 


i 
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It  was  natural  enough. 

Camilla  hadn't  bad  an  encounter  with  a  rattlesnake, 
but  even  she  felt  shaken,  ill.  "You  won't  mind,  Roy,  if 
I  breakfast  in  my  room  too?" 

lie  looked  through  her  as  he  murmured:  "All  right, 
all  right!" 
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WITH  her  old  faculty  for  sleeping,  Camilla  never 
stirred  at  the  luncheon  bt-ll.  She  lay  across 
the  bed  like  a  creature  felled  by  a  blow,  uu- 
stirriiifr,  i-Mseeing,  unhearing.     Like  that  till  near  sunset. 

Keziah  came  in  with  some  tea.  She  sat  there  while  Ca- 
milhi  drank  it.  "What's  been  happ     ing,  Aunt  Keziali?" 

"I)e  gon'l'man  done  gohne  'bout  his  business.  De 
lady  say  she  too  wo'  out  to  ride  hawseback.  Dey  gotta 
sen'  de  autymobill  fur  her.  So  de  gen'l'man  he  gwiue  to 
tell  'era."  Aunt  Keziah  gave  a  sniff.  "Mr.  Lee  Roy, 
he  done  sont  Will  Cyarter  to  show  de  genTman  de  way 
back  to  Samboiirnes'." 

Camilla  nibbled  toast. 

She  was  about  to  ask  where  was  Mr.  Leroy  when  a 
trilling  sound  came  up  from  the  verandah — Linda  laugh- 
ing. Keziah  sat  with  her  unwinking,  animal-like  eyes 
on  Camilla's  face.  They  seemed  to  ask  a  question. 
Camilla  looked  away. 

' '  Dey  done  skin  dat  snake, '      eziah  observed. 

"You  don't  mean  Mrs.  Carey—?" 

"No.    She  gwine  to  hab  slippers  made  out'n  de  skin." 

"Oh?" 

"An'  a  belt. 

"Is  she?'' 

"An' a  bag." 

"Oh,  really." 

"Yaas'm.     Sho'  is!"    She  nodded  her  head. 

Again  Linda's  laugh — louder  this  time,  too  loud.  The 
beauty  of  it  coarsened.  It  was  the  laugh  that  Roy  en- 
courapred  with  his  stories.  Was  it  one  of  those  stories  he 
seemed  not  to  relish  quite  so  much  when  they  were  told  be- 
fore his  wife?  even  though,  when  he  had  Camilla  alone — 

That  w.qs  ditfprprst,  TTc  no  longer  expected  her  to 
laugh.     (Did  he  get  his  amusement  out  of  her  bewilder- 
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ment,  h«»r  incredulity '0  Anyway,  in  company  you 
played  fur  laughter — aud  Linda's  was  inlrctious.  Per- 
haps even  more  infectious  when  in  Camilla's  car  it 
sounded  a  note  too  unrestrained.  She  rcincmlfcnd  her 
old  be-puzzlemeut  over  the  fact  that  Linda  didn't  ott'cnd 
Jioy's  sensibilities.  Linda  was  frankly  common  ai  times. 
"(iamine"  Roy  called  it,  and  langhtd  at  rcmcnibcicd 
drolleries.  He  wouldn't,  ' 'amilla  thought,  comforting 
her  heart,  he  wouldn't  like  ■  is  wife  to  tie  like  thai. 

There  had  been  a  conversation  about  Uncle  Sam- 
bourne's  "affairs"  with  ladies.  Camilla  hoard  only  a 
little,  because  Roy    at  it  short  when  she  appeared. 

And  how  intens(>l;'  that  had  bored  Linda. 

Did  it  also — she  asked  herself  for  the  first  time — did 
it  also,  in  the  long  run,  a  little  bore  Roy  V  .  .  .  this  need 
to  consider  wl  at  he  once  had  called  ''the  incorri^'ibly 
schoolgirl  point  of  view."  Was  that  partly  the  rea.son — ? 

He  was  lou  nice  to  be  able  easily  to  disri^-j^anl  iier  feel- 
ing about  these  things — yet,  did  it  irk  him  to  do  as  he 
felt  he  must  doV 

Was  that  it? 

Could  it  be  changed?  Could  she—  to  instance  an  ex- 
treme case,  for  of  course  it  wasn't  anything  lil<  tl  ■ 
unspeakable  Balzac  story  that  Roy  would  drcaai  of  tell- 
ing Linda) — could  Camilla  go  on  reading  thai  volume  he 
had  given  her  more  than  a  year  ago  and  whicli  she  had 
put  down  with  a  .sensation  of  nausea? 

While  she  dressed — the  rich  Linda  laugh  sounding  in 
her  ears — she  solemnly  debated  with  herself  whether 
she  could  learn  to  see  only  the  humour  in  the  Contes 
Drolatiques. 

"Dat  lady  gwine  to  stay  fur  supper?" 

Camilla  started.  She  had  forgotten  the  still,  black 
figure  with  the  animal-like  eyes. 

* '  I  'II  let  you  know  presently.     I  'm  going  down  to  see. ' ' 

She  made  Keziah  wait  till  she  had  dressed.  The  snn 
had  gone  down  and  gre.ness  was  gaining  on  the  last  of 
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daylight  when  Cainillii  with  the  old  woman  descended 
the  baek  stairs.  "You  ou^jht  to  have  gone  and  lit  the 
lamps,  Ke/.iali."  Ann  wasn't  allowed  to  touch  the 
lamps,  and  Koy  was  always  atuioyed  if  they  weren't 
burning  bright  before  the  dusk  eanie  on. 

"Lawdy  me,  1  ain't  filled  'em!  Don't  know  what  'tis 
'bou!  this  day.  .  .  .  Heen  feelin'  sort  o'  discombobber- 
:i*t(l"  Ke/.iali  stopped  in  the  lower  passage,  rlanking 
ci!  cans  and  busying  herself  about  the  lamps.  Camilla 
on  her  way  through  the  dining-room  stopped.  A  wholly 
irrational  shytifss  luul  descended  on  her.  She  turned 
back.  "Vou  can  hardly  see  to  do  that  without  the  lan- 
tern." 

"Yes,  T  kin,"  said  the  old  woman.  "Won"!  spill  nary 
a  drop  if  nobody  comes  talkin'  to  me." 

Camilla  smiled,  and  went  on  through  to  the  kitchen. 
Nobody  there.  It  was  the  hour  of  peace,  before  the  sup- 
per preparations,  the  time  when  Feeble  Ann  went  down 
to  visit  her  coloured  friends,  and  A.unt  Keziah,  after 
the  lamp  lighting  was  seen  to,  would  gf)  out  and  seat  her- 
self on  the  little  porch  outside  the  farther  door — and 
light  her  pipe.  There  was  a  theory  that  the  fumes  never 
got  as  far  as  the  kitchen,  let  ai<.ne  into  the  house. 

Camilla  came  down  the  df^serted  little  back  porch  and 
turned  slow  steps  towards  the  verandah,  meaning  to  walk 
round  to  the  front.  She  f(.und  herself  wrestling  still 
with  this  unaccountable  shrinking  from  joining  the 
others — a  .shyness  such  as  might  daunt  a  child  who  has 
run  away  from  homo  and  now,  returning,  wonders  how 
sh<>  will  he  received.  It  seemed  a  very  long  time  since 
she  had  seen  Leroy.  Xo  doubt  he  had  been  up  more 
tlian  once  to  find  out  how  she  w'as,  and  had  seotfed  in- 
wardly at  her  "talent  for  .sleep." 

Without  going  round  to  see,  she  could  tell  they  weren't 
laughing  any  more  out  there  on  the  front  verandah. 
They  had  gone  otF  for  a  stroll  nerhaps.  An  immense 
relief  eame  over  her.  Ry  the  time  they  could  get  back 
the  lamps  would  be  lit  and  the  tire — had  the  fire  been 
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noj?k'i't«'cl,  too?  Instriul  uf  piirsuin^r  licr  way  round  to 
tlic  front  steps,  slio  went  briskly  to  tlic  voraiKiah,  took 
witli  u  spriii;,'  tlu'  hi^li  eliiiil)  up,  iiiui  looUod  in  throujjii 
the  open  window.  Fin-— yes.  Jts  sultducil  ^low  was 
on  Iio\  s  face  as  lie  .sat  in  tlie  corner  of  the  sofa  opposite 
tlie  I'liiuiney-piece,  his  profile  to  the  witidow.  l^itula, 
Ktandin;,'  very  lonj;  and  strai<;ht  in  her  eruu.pled  lini'ii 
habit,  was  in  the  act  of  turniii<r  sharply  from  the  tire. 
She  stood  over  him:  "If  you  say  'I'atience'  to  uie 
a^'ain,  I'll  ;;rin(l  your  eais."' 

A  stupid  wonder  as  to  what  Linda  eould  mean — that,  a.s 
nuuh  as  anythin<r.  held  the  woman  at  the  window,  silent, 
starinj; — while  l..rroy  ;,daneed  at  the  door  and  laughed  in 
a  restrained,  bushed  fashion  utterly  alien  to  him. 

"Or  if  you  look  'Patienee'  like  that.  I'll  do  it."  And 
then  and  there  she  carried  out  her  threat. 

The  very  stran<^est  performance.  (Jrotescpie  to  the 
ver<re  of  lunacy — unmeanin<?  except  for  its  implication 
of  ju.^tilied  daring:  of  intimacy,  of  .  .  .  of  ;(/(.//,  iu 
(Jod's  name  I 

She  had  bent  over,  Koy  dodging  and  pretending  to 
tight  her  otV,  and  Linda  getting  hold  of  him  by  the  ears. 
Then  he  seemed  to  al)andon  resistance,  though  he  kept 
up  his  low,  half-laughing  remonstrance,  liinda  brought 
lier  face  nearer — eyes  narrowing,  set  teeth  gleaming. 
As  slie  put  on  that  look  of  ferocity  she  began  the  "grind- 
ing'"— less  a  grinding  than  as  if  the  ears  were  on  .screws 
and  she  would  wItuI  them  in  closer  to  tlu-  head,  round 
and  round  on  supple  wrists  she  turned  her  hands. 

"Stop  it,  I  tell  you!"  He  seized  her  arms,  but  she 
refused  to  let  go  till,  as  suddeidy  as  it  came,  her  tigress 
mood  flashed  out.  It  was  gone.  Slowly  she  lowered  her 
face  and  kissed  him  on  the  eyes.  At  the  sound  of  a 
motor  on  the  lower  road  she  raised  her  head. 

Camilla  turned  sharply  about  and  jumped  off  the 
verandah.  Slu-  fled  thiough  the  dusk  down  to  the  shelter 
of  the  Spring  wood. 
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She  stayed  there  till  she  heard  the  motor  drive  down 
the  hill. 

"When  Camilla  came  in,  Leroy  was  opening  the  .  .'ws- 
papers  that  h&d  lain  for  days  neglected  on  the  table. 
The  fire  had  been  made  up.     Tl; ;  lamps  were  lit. 

"Oh,  there  you  are!"  he  said. 

"Yes."  After  a  ^.ause  she  added:  "I  was  here  be- 
fore." 

"When?" 
About  half  an  hour  ago." 
Why  didn't  you  come  in?" 

"I  couldn't.    I  was  at  the  window  there." 

lie  crushed  the  newspaper  wrapper  in  a  ball,  and  let  it 
fall  on  the  table. 

"Roy—?" 

"Yes." 

"I  ...  I  saw." 

He  gave  her  a  quick  look,  and  then  sat  down.  ' '  Well, 
I  suppose  it  had  to  come  " 

"What  had  to  come?" 

He  didn't  answer. 

"You  oughtn't  to  have  let  her,  Roy." 

"Let  her  .  .  .  whaM" 

Must  she  say?  Yes;  he  wasn't  going  to  spare  her  any- 
thing. She  drew  her  breath  as  if  a  knife  edge  had 
eaujrht  her,  before  she  spoke:  "Y''ou  oughtn't  to  have 
let  hor  kiss  you." 


"Oh 


well 


I    can't    blame    it    alto- 


gether on  Linda  " 

"No,  it  wouldn't  be  like  you  to  ivant  to  lay  the  blame 
on  a  woman.     But  of  course  I  know  it  was  her  doing.'' 

"Her— V" 

"I'fcS,"  Camilla  struck  in  sharply,  "«//  her  doing." 

"Look  here,  it  wasn't." 

"You  try  to  shield  her  I  But  to  me — no,  you 
oCiiUiun  z  "i 'V  to  .-^nieiu  npi  rrom  mc. 

"I'm  twf  trying  to  shield  her.  I'm  telling  you  the 
truth — "     He  broke  off  suddenly — in  the  full  tide  of 
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telling  her  "t.  uth"  something  stopped  him.  He  sat 
looking  at  the  fi-t; — not  ashamed,  not  sorry,  a  strange 
triumph  in  his  face.  Even  now,  with  her  so  near,  so 
torn,  it  didn  't  seem  to  be  of  her  that  he  was  thinking  at 
all.  His  eyes,  his  beautiful  absent  eyes,  had  shut  her 
out  from  some  inner  vison  that  enthralled  him. 

"Roy  ...  "she  began,  and  each  low-proffered  word 
had  to  be  plucked  out  of  her  heart  with  red-hot  pincers — 
"when  you  and  she  got  lost  in  the  woods — " 

"We  weren't  lost!"  he  struck  in  on  a  note  of  defiant 
joy.     "Last  night  was  the  night  we  found  each  other." 

She  stood  in  stark  bewilderment.  She  opened  her  lips 
and  no  sound  came.  She  shr  '-  her  head  faintly,  in  that 
way  she  had,  and  suddenly  sat  down  near  the  fire.  "I 
dare  say  I  am  pretty  dull.  ..."  She  lifted  her  eyes 
in  the  pause.  "What  is  it  you  were  just  now  tiying  to 
*ell  me?" 

"God  bless  my  soul!" — he  sprang  up  and  walked 
from  fire  to  window  and  back  again — "I've  been  trying 
to  tell  you  for  six  mortal  months!  I  have  told  you, 
only  you  won't  take  it  in!" 

"Let  me  see  if—"  she  lifted  one  hand — "if  I  can  get 
it  clear.  I  saw  Linda" — her  eyes  dropped — "kiss  you. 
You  say,  it  wasn't  her  fault."  She  looked  at  him  as 
though  under  some  strong  compulsion.  "That's  chiv- 
alry, perhaps." 

He  made  a  gesture  of  despair,  half  humorous,  half 
wrathful. 

"But  you  say,"  she  went  on,  still  like  a  child  spelling 
out  {•  lesson,  "you  and  she  weren't  really  lost  though 
you  stayed  out  together  the  whole  night  long.  But — " 
a  slight  shiver  passed  over  her — "you  can't  mean — " 

"But  I  can — "  he  stopped  suddenly  in  front  of  the 
fire — "I  do  mean — " 

She  bent  forward:     "Everything?" 

He  roddcd. 

"You  mean  the  worst  that  these  gossips  have  been 
saying?" 
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He  accepted  it  almost  with  relief.  "The  worst.  Or" 
— with  a  gleam  of  bright  deliance — "or  the  best." 

"Why,  Roy—"  she  could  hardly  shape  words  for  the 
quivering  in  her  lips — "then  it  must  be  that  you  don't 
love  me  any  more." 

He  tried  to  speak  and  suddenly,  as  if  to  his  own  aston- 
ishment, his  eyes  filled.  He  half  turned  away.  He 
mumbled.  She  wouldn't  really  mind,  once  she  got  used 
to  the  idea.  But  for  the  moment  ...  it  was  damned 
unpleasant.     It  hurt.     He  wiped  his  eyes. 

Her  hands  slipped  off  her  lap,  and  hung  at  her  sides. 
"It's  the  end  of  the  world,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  come!     It  isn't  anything  of  the  kind." 

"Yes,  for  me  it  is  the  end  of  the  world." 

She  came  north  the  next  day  and  Leroy  went  to  his 
horses  in  Kentucky.  Wheif  Linda  was,  Camilla  didn't 
l-now.  Months  of  such  dull  anguish  followed  as  made 
t.e  actual  legal  process  of  divorce  a  bearable  matter, 
almost  relief. 

She  had  been  married  four  years.  She  was  twenty- 
two.     And  life  was  over. 


She  and  her  father  were  together  all  that  next  year. 
Then  she  went  abroad  with  her  sister  Julia.  The\  lived 
in  Paris— and  that  was  a  story  by  itself.  And  then  she 
li\ed  a  while  m  Floreih-c— another  story.  And  then, 
just  as  she  was  coming  Ikhiu'  to  him  for  good,  lier  father 
died. 

He  Ifft  her  a  great  deal  of  money  and  a  life  stripped 
of  its  last  close  tie. 

Then  London  and  .Xancarrow. 

Michael. 

For  .sudden  tears  she  eouldn't  see  the  wide  Atlantic, 
nor  the  people  on  the  deck.     But  she  could  see  him. 
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see  you  as  I  couldn't  see  you  before — " 
Dear  ^Michael! 
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IT  was  curious — it  was  infinitely  sad  not  to  be  met. 
She  found  herself  going  back  again  and  again  to 
the  question  whether  Leroy — and  Linda  of  course 
— whether  they  were  in  New  York.  "What  does  it  mat- 
ter?" she  admonished  hersell.  And  then  all  over  again 
—"Are  they  here?" 

She  shook  off  the  inevitable  s  3amer  acquaintances. 
As  soon  as  the  inspector  permitted  she  left  her  maid  to 
see  to  the  baggage,  and  drove  to  the  Ritz.  The  loneli- 
ness of  this  city  she  had  once  called  home,  took  her 
back  to  that  first  night  of  anguish  at  Miss  Holroyd's. 
And  now  there  might  be  worse  than  loneliness  to  fear. 
In  a  fit  of  old  shyness,  she  yielded  to  her  shrinking  from 
a  possible  meeting  at  the  hotel  with  some  acquaintance  of 
hers.     Or  worse,  of  his  I     She  dined  in  her  own  suite. 

Michael. 

She  had  already  posted  the  letter  written  on  the  ship, 
and  she  had  sent  him  a  cable  from  the  wharf. 

"Arrived  safe.    Love  from  Camilla." 

She  would  write  and  tell  Michael  how  she  was  missing 
him.  When  she  had  written  a  page  she  suddenly  put 
her  face  down  on  her  arm.  She  couldn't  bear  this  long- 
ing and  the  slow  pace  of  mail  steamers.  She  tore  the 
letter  into  little  pieces.  Tomorrov.'  she  would  cat  e  him 
to  come. 

That  first  morning  she  was  wakened  by  her  maid's 
coming  in  with  a  letter  cable  from  Michael,  an  answer 
to  the  one  she  had  sent  him  by  the  pilot  boat  before 
landing.  As  she  read,  she  could  hear  his  beautiful  voice. 
She  could  feel  his  hand.  In  reti.rn,  all  her  love  and 
gratitude  she  cabled  in  a  single  word :     Come. 

And  New  York  was  no  mor*^  the  saddest  city  under  the 

The  newspapers  annotmcod  her  arrival.     Several  re- 
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porters  tried  to  see  her.  The  telephone  in  her  sitting- 
room  began  to  ring  early  and  never  stopped. 

Among  the  first  voices,  her  brother-in-law's.  .lulia 
was  in  California,  but  wouldn't  Camilla  make  the  lOuse 
her  hcad(iuarters?  What — Florida!  When?  Oh,  thin 
clothes  .  .  .  well,  she  must  lunch  with  him  and  he'd  tell 
her  the  family  news. 

Tina  Lenox  next,  speaking  from  the  old  Sambounie 
house.  Yes,  she  and  R(jbcrt  were  there  to  look  after 
things  while  mother  and  father  were  away.  Josephine, 
the  oldest  child,  wa.sn't  very  well,  and  Tina  didn't  like  to 
leave  her — Camilla  must  come  and  dine  that  very  night. 

But  that  wasn't  possible.  Mr.  Ogden  I\Iarriott  had 
sent  up  a  note  to  ask  .Mrs.  Trenholme  to  dine  with  him, 
and  she  had  accepted.  Lunch  then  ?  She  was  to  lunch 
with  James  Atherley,  but  she'd  come  to  Tina  between 
four  and  five. 

She  found  Mrs.  Lenox  in  one  of  the  cheerfullest  nur- 
series she  had  ever  si'en.  with  three  of  the  cheerfullest 
.small  children.  "The  papers,"  Tina  began,  "told  us 
you  were  going  to  be  nmrried  right  away — " 

"Not  right  away,"  Camilla  answered  calmly,  "but 
soon."  The  dear  Charlton  place  had  been  dreadfully 
neglected.  She  wanted  to  do  certain  things  to  it  before 
.she  showed  it  to  Michael. 

The  really  important  tonic  was  Tina's  three  children. 
Tina  talked  about  them  for  half  an  hour  before  the  little 
pause  in  which  she  said:  "I  suppose  you  haven't  run 
across  Lerov  vet?" 

"Oh  no.'^'  ' 

"Yoii  knew  he  was  in  New  York." 

"Not  till  James  Atherley  told  me." 

Tina  looked  at  her,  waitinir  for  (|uestions.  In  <lefau1t 
of  these— "Then  I  suppose  James  told  you — " 

"Almost  nothing.  We  had  other  things—"  She  took 
the  baby  in  her  arms.  Nobody  could  expect  Tina  not 
to  follow  that  lead. 
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A  maid  coming  m  to  turn  oil  the  light  and  draw  the 
curtains,  bn.-ight  Tina  back  to  the  lesser  affairs  of  life. 
'•In  these  last  weeks  wo've  been  seeing  a  good  deal  of — " 
one  blind  was  proving  bad-tempered.  "Leave  it  to  me," 
Tina  said,  and  then  as  the  maid  left  the  room:  "In 
those  last  weeks  we've  been  seeing  a  good  deal  of —  Oh, 
there  he  is  n..vv."  She  stared  down  sideways  into  the 
street  below. 

Something  indefinable  supplied  the  name.  "You 
don't  mean — " 

"Yes,  Leroy." 

Camilla  sto  [  with  the  baby  hugged  against  her  while 
she  heard  that  Bob  was  ouil  ing  a  house  for  Roy  and 
Linda  (  Long  Inland.  Not  that  Linda  showed  much 
interest  la  it — but  Leny  had  got  into  the  habit  of  drop- 
ping in  to  look  jver  plans  and  talk  about  his  new  hobby. 

"1  suppose,"  said  Camilla,  holding  on  to  the  baby  as 
to  a  friend  in  need,  "I  suppose  he  doesn't  come  up 
here?" 

"Xo.  And  I  suppose" — Tina  smiled — "you  wouldn't 
come  down  ? " 

' '  Co)ne  down ! ' ' 

"After  all,  you  have  seen  him — since." 

Camilla  murmured  "Consulate,  business,"  as  she  bent 
her  head  and  touched  her  cheek  t »  the  down  on  the 
baby's  head. 

"Oh,  very  well!  I'll  just  go  and  tell  him  Robert  will 
be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late." 

Camilla  wa.s  to  have  the  privilege  of  staying  with  the 
children  till  the  iiarse  came  back.  She  watched  Tina 
cross  tlie  hall,  to  her  own  room,  to  do  her  hair.  Even 
Tina  wanted  to  look  her  best  for  Leroy.  As  for  Camilla, 
her  knees  wore  shaking.  She  laid  the  baby  carefully  in 
his  cot.  Her  hands  shook  as  she  held  up  a  rubber  doll. 
The  voices  with  which  she  commended  the  toy  to  ..le 
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band  was  downstairs.     Here  was  the  nurse,  and  Tina 
had  gone — .     Tliat  voice! 

!She  stood  at  liio  door  buttoning  her  glove — straining 
towards  those  accents.  Were  they  less  buoyant,  a  trifle 
flatter  than  of  old?  James  Atiicrley  had  got  as  far  as: 
"Leroy's  marital  difficulties  don't  seera  to  be  over''  and 
something  about  Leroy  "being  hit  hard,"  before  Camilla 
hail  stopped  him.  Why  had  she  stojipcd  him?  She 
washed,  now,  she  hadn't.  It  was  worrying  to  be  in  the 
dark.^  For  nobody  would  realize  she  was  in  the  dark. 
They'd  go  on  the  assumption  that,  whatever  was  gen- 
erally known,  she  wonld  be  sure  to  know  it. 

Was  he  really  "hard  hit"?  She  kept  repeating  "hard 
hit"  as  she  buttoned  the  long  glove.  It  didn't  sound 
like  Leroy's  role,  being  hard  hit.  How  did  he  take  it? 
Did  he  ever  regret?     Had  being  hard  hit  changed  him? 

Suddenly  she  remembered  that  unghized  window  look- 
ing into  the  double  parlours  from  the  Imll  behind  the 
back  room.  Before  she  had  formulated  to  herself  the 
vantage  ground  it  presented  to  one  ostensibly  on  her 
way  to  the  front  door  by  the  back  staircase,  Camilla's 
feet  had  carried  her  down  and  halted  her  behind  the 
heavy  hangings. 

There !— under  the  strong  light  thrown  from  the  cen- 
tral cluster  in  the  front  room — there  he  was!  She 
shrank  back  further  behind  the  folds  of  silk.  Only  one 
eye.  through  the  lieavy  falling  fringes,  took  in  the  un- 
conscious figure  sitting  there  with  his  legs  crossed  in  the 
old  way,  his  shoulders  scjuared,  his  head  up— all  the 
same,  the  same ! 

Quite  the  same? 

Her  hand  trembled  as  she  turned  up  her  veil.  The 
queer  feeling  grew  that  the  more  steadily  ^she  looked  the 
less  clear  she  saw  him.  It  was  as  if  a  film  lay  over  the 
remembered  brightness.     Impossible  to  say  that  anything 
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The  mouth  tighter-lipped,  the  eyes  as  shining  as  ever,  a 
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trifle  too  challenging  still.  When,  then,  precisely  was 
the  subtle,  all  pervading  difference?  Was  it— could  it 
be  that  he  wasn't  happy'/ 

She  was  stirred.  She  was  glad.  She  was  sorry. 
Most  of  all  she  was  struck  by  the  stark  incongruity  of  a 
Roy  who  wasn't  gettnig  what  he  wanted  out  of  the  world. 

She  stood  there  straining  to  read  in  the  familiar,  un- 
familiar, face  traces  of  what  these  six  years  had  brought 
him.  Whatever  it  was,  it  bore  no  scar  of  shock,  no 
definable  confession  of  the  sharper  suffering.  What- 
ever it  was,  had  come  slowly,  had  crept  upon  him.  She 
knew  now  that  the  dawning  of  this  portent  had  vaguely 
troubled  her  during  that  palpitating  five  minutes  at  the 
Consulate  four  years  before.  But  Camilla  was  a  person 
who  went  blind  sometimes  under  stress  of  feeling,  and 
she  had  been  more  shaken  with  dreads  and  longings— 
with  shames  and  wondering— during  that  meeting  before 
strangers  with  Linda's  husband,  than  ever  in  her  life 
before  or  since. 

She  had  not  only  gone  blind.  She  blessed  her  blind- 
ness.    She  had  hugged  it  like  a  shield. 

"You  aren't  looking  at  me,"  he  had  said  to  her  aside. 

"I  have  to  look  at  the  deed,"  .she  answered.  "Is  this 
where  I  sign?" 

Now  she  could  look,  and  look,  at  the  stamp  of  the  deed 
on  his  face. 

Tina  said  something  that  made  him  smile.  His  shoul- 
ders went  up  as  he  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He 
slipped  down  further  in  his  chair.  To  the  watcher  in 
the  hall  this  new  tendency  to  lounge  ma.S(iuera(led  for  a 
moment  as  weariness  of  spirit.  And  then  she  found  hov- 
solf  realizing  that  it  li:)d  more  to  do  with  a  body  just  a 
trifle  out  of  condition.  That  sli;_'ht  thickening  of  the 
neck  extended  to  all  the  figure,  and  to  every  feature  ex- 
cept the  mouth.  Yes,  there  was  about  Leroy  Trenholme 
today  a  faint — the  very  faintest  suggestion  of  middle  at^e. 
It  didn't  preteud  to  have  arrived.     Merely  the  imi>u- 
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dent   hint:     "I'm   coiuing— and    this    is   the    way    I'll 
come." 

A  sense  of  sharp  discomfort  stabbed  at  the  woman. 
Not  that  she  cared  about  Lcroy  in  the  old  way  the  very 
least,  she  told  herself;  but  this  treachery  of  the  years 
offended  her  sense  of  litiiess.  Leroy  was  only— yes,  he 
was  thirty-six. 

Tina  got  up.  "Bob  left  the  plan  of  the  consei-vatorics 
here."  She  brought  a  portfolio  and  laid  it  on  a  small 
table.  He  turned  his  head  and  bent  over  with  a  qiiick- 
ncss  that  threw  into  bolder  relief  the  heavy-weighted 
look  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  action,  with  its  accom- 
plice the  overhead  light,  offered  yet  another  betrayal. 
Down  on  his  unsheltered  crown  the  .strong  light  fell.  It 
showed  a  disc  of  pink  scalp  through  thinning  hair. 

Roy— Roy !  growing  bald !  A  sense  of  the  outrageous- 
ncss  of  the  catastrophe  seized  her— a  sense  that  it  wasn't 
to  be  endured.     She  couldn't  have  Roy  bald. 

She  couldn't?  What  business  was  it  of  hers?  It  was 
.  .  .  Yes,  it  was  Linda's  business.  Why  then,  wasn't 
Linda  attending  to  it?  What  was  Linda  thinking  about 
to  let  Roy's  hair  go  like  that? 

Linda,  who  only  kept  her  own  light  auburn  fuzz  on  hor 
head  by  constant  attention — washes,  pomades,  hair-drU', 
what  not.  "A  selfish  creature!"  (Camilla  said  to  \wv- 
self  as  though  perceiving  the  fact  in  its  fulness,  now, 
for  the  fir.st  time).  "So  absorbed  in  her  own  looks  she 
doesn't  pay  proper  attention  to  Roy's.  Plainly  he  must 
be  made  to  do  something." 

If  he  had  risen  and  come  towards  Camilla  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  would  almost  certainly  have  said:  "The  very 
best  lotion,  I'm  told,  is  eau  de — " 

He  was  on  his  feet!  His  voice  rang  out:  "You 
don't  say  she's  here!  Where?  Upstairs?  Oh,  tell  her 
I'm—" 

"She  knows." 

"And  you  mean — " 
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"Well,  I  can't  make  her  come  down." 

"Then/ will." 

Camilla  shut  her  eyes  and  clung  to  the  curtain.  "Was 
he  running  up  the  stairs?  She  looked  into  the  room. 
Tina  sat  alone.  Camilla  opened  and  shut  the  front  door 
noiselessly,  and  sped*  back  to  her  hotel. 

As  she  dressed  for  dinner,  she  found  herself  fervently 
blessing  the  chance  that  had  brought  Ogdeii  Marriott 
across  her  path  again.  It  was  that  man's  mission  in  life, 
apparently,  to  come  in  at  critical  moments.  Why  was 
she  calling  this  a  critical  moment?  After  all,  every- 
thing— for  her — was  settled  and  sure.  As  for  poor 
Leroy— well,  that  wasn't  her  concern.  All  the  same  she 
was  thankful  for  Ogden  Marriott.  But  for  him— that 
face! 

It  wasn't  left  for  Mr.  Marriott.  The  act  of  exorcism 
was  performed  by  Michael,  in  the  shape  of  a  cable : 

"Sailing  day  after  tomorrow.    All  my  love,  Michael." 

She  tucked  the  precious  paper  in  her  dress  and  went 
into  the  sitting-room,  smiling,  to  meet  the  Looker-On. 

Over  the  hors  d'ceuvres  at  Sherry's:  "Tell  me  about 
Mr.  Nancarrow, ' '  he  said. 

Under  the  kind  eyes  she  was  able  to  do  that.  And 
though,  even  upon  the  theme  of  themes  she  hadn't  really 
been  able  to  say  very  much — mainly  little  half  phrases, 
ineffectual  enough  except  as  luminously  interpreted  by 
the  Looker-On — she  had  felt  as  if  she  could  go  on  for 
ever.  Just  to  sound  those  syllables  that  made  up  his 
name  brought  a  glow  of  happiness  about  her.  No  chance 
for  changed  faces  to  intrude.  "Mr.  Nancarrow"— 
"Michael" — and  with  that  a  magical  safety. 

In  the  helplessness  of  sleep,  unable  to  weave  spells  with 
the  name  of  Nancarrow.  that  other  face  came  back.  She 
woke  confronting  it.  Shejay  trjMng  to  identify,^and  to 
account  for  the  change.     What  had  happened!     Camilla 
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had  stopped  each  one  in  turn  who  would  have  told  her. 
And  now  concern  to  know  gave  her  neither  peace  nor 
sleep.  It  was  only  because  she  didn't  know,  that  she 
kept  on  speculating. 

Better  to  know. 

The  next  time  Tina  should  offer  to  unbosom  herself, 
Camilla  would  hear,  especially  about  the  child.  Her 
thoughts  all  these  last  Hve  years  had  gone  back  to  the 
child. 

That,  alter  all,  he  should  be  a  father ! 

When  she  came  in  from  a  morning  of  shopping  she 
telephoned  to  Tina  that  she'd  look  in  again— "if  you  are 
going  to  be  alone  any  time  today." 

"Sure  to  be,  after  five." 

But  it  wasn't  so.  A  candidate  for  the  post  of  gov- 
erness was  waiting  to  be  inspected  in  the  parlour — so  the 
maid  said  who  opened  the  door.  Mrs.  Trenholme  would 
perhaps  ratiier  go  into  the  library  till  the  doctor  had 
left.  He  was  up  in  the  nursery  now.  The  woman 
smiled,  and  with  the  ease  of  the  American  ".servant," 
she  added,  "prescribing  for  a  spot  on  Josephine's  chin." 
She  opened  the  library  door  and  shut  it  behind  the  vis- 
itor. 

A  man  stepped  out  of  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  win- 
dow. 

Leroy. 

lie  took  her  hand.  "Well!"  he  looked  at  her — for  a 
moment  he  looked  at  her  so  in  the  old  way  that  she  fell 
she  could  die  of  it.  What  was  it — of  knowledge,  of 
shared  secrets,  of  ineluctable  memory  that  called  to  her. 
claimed  her,  wived  her  once  again.  All  that — after  the 
first  word  "Well  "—before  he  added, 

"No  need  to  ask  how  you  are.  Why  did  you  refuse 
to  see  me?" 

The  silence  must,  she  felt,  say  "Linda." 
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"It  isn't  very— t'OMsiik' rate,"  he  went  on.  "I 
thought  wc  parted  friends." 

"Not  enemies  anyway,"  she  managed  to  bring  out. 

"Well  then,  don't  treat  me  like  an  enemy.  There  are 
some  papers  your  father  left  in  my  safe — and  we  have  to 
decide  whether  we'll  sell  the  New  Jersey  property  that 
he  and  I—" 

She  clasped  and  unclasped  the  fastening  of  her  gold 
mesh  bag.  He  put  his  hand  on  hers.  "Don't  tell  me 
that  the  calm  Camilla  has  grown  nervous.'' 

"No  .  .  ."  Ilcr  fingers  were  still.  But  they  were 
drawn  back  to  her  waist — the  bag  abandoned.  Leroy 
kept  his  hand  on  it  a  moment,  and  when  his  hand  left 
her  lap  it  still  held  the  bag. 

"I  should  think  the  lawyers  could  settle  all  that,"  she 
said.     "1  don't  know  a  thing  about  it." 

"It  will  be  explained  to  you.  You  are  your  father's 
executrix,  you  oughtn't  to  neglect  his  affairs." 

Still  she  hesitated. 

He  talked  about  some  business  of  leases,  and  a  railway 
through  the  New  Jersey  property. 

She  would  speak  to  her  lawyer  about  it  and  let  him 
know. 

She  stood  up.    "Is  that  all?" 

"No,  indeed  it  isn't."  He  looked  at  her  oddly. 
"What's  your  hurry?" 

"I  think  I'd  better  go." 

"Why?" 

"Because  ...  "she  was  surprised  at  the  tremor  in 
her  voice.  She  had  been  thinking  how  very  self-pos- 
sessed she  was — "I  don't  want  to  hurt  you." 

"Then  don't." 

"That's  why — I'm  sorry  we  happened  to  meet." 

"We  didn't  happen." 

"You—?" 

"Yes.    Bribery  and  corruption." 
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"Why — why  should  you  want  to  see  me  again?" 

' '  Is  that  so  strange  ? ' ' 

"Very,  I  should  say.  I  would  have  expected  you  to 
avoid — " 

"i\Iy  dear  child,  why  on  earth  should  I  avoid  any- 
body so  charming?" 

She  saw  that  he  enjoyed  her  embarrassment.  Surely 
that  should  steel  her ! 

"You  don't  suppose,"  he  went  on,  "that  I  could  ever 
be  indifferent — that  you  would  ever  be  for  me  quite  like 
anybody  else." 

He  asked  questions.    They  were  over-intimate. 

"So  you've  thrown  over  your  Englishman." 

"No." 

" Oh !  yes  you  have — don't  tell  me!  You  were  to  have 
been  married  on  the  20th.    And  here  you  are. ' ' 

Camilla  sat  like  one  convicted.  How  was  she  to  ex- 
plain ? 

"I  don't  blame  you,  my  dear.  Englishmen  are  all 
very  well — ^but  they  don't  know  how  to  treat  women. 
And  what's  going  to  happen  now?" 

"Why  should  anything  happen?"  she  said  to  her  own 
surprise.     "What  is  to  prevent  my  living  alone?" 

"All  the  world  of  eligible  young  men,  not  to  speak," 
he  laughed,  "of  the  ineligible.  Surely,"  he  bent  nearer, 
"surely  you  realize  that  you're  too  young  and  far  too 
attractive  to  be  allowed  to  live  alone." 

"I  have  lived  alone — in  your  sense,  for  six  years." 

"The  more  the  miracle.  But  you've  reached  the 
limit." 

"You  have  no  earthly  reason,  Roy,"  she  protested, 
"to  say  that." 

"Oh,  but  I  have.  I  can  see  ...  I  can  tell.  Don't 
deceive  yourself.    You've  reached  the  limit." 

She  stared  at  him,  half  hypnotized. 

He  left  it  at  that.  None  better  than  Leroy  knew  the 
value  of  the  suggested  over  and  above  the  explained. 
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"Don't  go!  Why  should  you  grudge  me  a  little  break 
in  my  treadmill  round?  1  work  like  a  dog.  You 
wouldn't  know  me,  Milla." 

The  old  name  was  like  a  kiss.  He  did  work.  His 
enemies  admitted  that. 

And  what  did  he  get  out  of  it  all? 

Not  much,  to  judge  by  the  phrases  of  utter  pessimism 
he  let  fall,  those  denials  of  joy  which  sound  so  infinitely 
sadder  coming  from  the  light-hearted,  from  those  who 
have  made  pursuit  of  pleasure  the  main  affair  of  life. 

That  was  what  blocked  up  all  the  foreground  of  her 
thinking.  How  unhappy  he  was!  Did  no  one  comfort 
him  ?  What  did  he  do  now,  she  wondered,  when  the  bad 
dreams  came?  He  had  put  her  in  mind  of  those  black 
midnight  wrestlings  by  saying,  "All  life  now  is  more  or 
less  a  bad  dream." 

She  found  herself  saying  inwardly  "Poor  restless 
spirit!"  with  a  pity  that  swept  out  sense  of  wrong. 
And  then  she  remembered  that  other  time  when  she  felt 
just  this  same  helpless  sorrow  for  him.  The  memory 
was  so  fresh,  so  poignant  that  she  came  out  with : 

"But  now  you  have  a  child." 

"Linda  has." 

What  awful  things  he  said !  That  was  the  worst  of 
shattering  some  one  else's  faith.  You  shattered  your 
own.  Now,  he  couldn't  even  trust  the  woman  he  had 
sacrificed  so  much  for. 

She  had  seen  from  behind  the  hall  hangings  that  he 
wasn't  happy.  But  what  of  that?  Often  he  hadn't 
been  happy  during  those  years  with  her.  Suddenly  it 
came  over  her  that  she  was  looking  at  a  man  who  not 
only  wasn't  happy — but  who  had  come  to  lose  faith  in 
happiness. 

And  for  a  man  like  Leroy  that  must  be  worse  than 
death. 

"Why  are  you  crying,  Milla?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.     Unless  it  is  .  .  .  you've 
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cared  about  everything  so  tremendously.  And  now  you 
don't  seem  to  care  any  more. " ' 

' '  Well,  in  a  way  that 's  true. ' ' 

His  look!    "It's  too  great  a  punishment,  I  think." 

"Punishment?" 

"Do  you  remember  what  Joanna  told  me?" 

"Joanna?" 

"Your  old  nurse.  'He  never  in  his  life  wanted  any- 
thing he  didn't  get.'  " 

He  laughed.  "Well,  a  bigger  bug  than  old  Joanna 
said:  'There's  only  one  thing  worse  than  not  getting 
what  you  want.     And  that  is  getting  it.'  " 

She  looked  away,  wondering  if  we  were  all  like  Roy 
with  his  toys — trying  to  clutch  too  many.  So  we  break 
them. 

"Those  nightmares!"  she  said  aloud,  with  the  old  sur- 
face inconsequence  which  he  recognized — "Joanna  said 
they  were  another  form  of  Too  Much." 

' '  So  you  think  of  me  as  a  glutton  for  life.  And  there- 
fore a  dyspeptic." 

"Well,  loss  of  appetite— isn't  that  the  sign?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  the  intimate  "claiming"  eye. 
"Don't  imagine  I've  wholly  lost  appetite." 

"But  you  have  it,"  she  said  hastily,  "only  for  strange 
out-of-the-way  things." 

"Forbidden  fruit?"  he  smiled  again.  "Tell  me,"  he 
went  on  in  a  confidential  tone:  "Was  Michael  a  jealous 
beggar?" 

"]\Iichael?"  She  blinked  like  a  person  roused  from 
dreaming.  "Not  jealous  for  himself,  1  should  tliink. 
But  he  makes  people  jealous  for  him." 

"H'm?"  Roy  stirred  in  his  chair  as  if  the  cushions 
weren't  right.  His  perverse  smile  embarrassed  her.  "I 
wouldn't  wonder  if  Michael  had  the  faculty  of  making 
other  people  jealous,  in  quite  the  vulgar  old  way." 

For  no  earthly  reason  Camilla  blushed. 

"I'm  sorrj',"  he  said   la/ily.  as  though   the  person 
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under  discussion  were  of  very  minor  moment.  "I'm 
sorry,  but  1  don't  think  I  altogether  like  your  Michael." 

With  a  curious  sense  of  effort,  she  brought  out :  "I'm 
engaged  to  Mr.  Nancarrow. " 

"Oh,  you  are!  And  he's  contented  to  leave  it  like 
that?" 

"He  is  iollowing  in  the  next  ship.  At  least,  he  is 
sailing  tomorrow." 

"Poor  beggar." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Because  he'll  have  his  trouble  for  his  pains." 

"No,  he  won't,"  she  protested. 

She  was  angry  with  Leroy  to  find  that  she  seemed  un- 
able to  convince  him — angry  with  herself  at  being  angry ; 
unnerved,  unhappy.     She  would  go. 

"Tell  them  to  call  ray  chauffeur,  please." 

She  had  been  afraid  he  would  decline  to  ring,  but  no. 
And  when  he  had  rung  he  made  little  odds  and  ends  of 
talk.  He  held  her  coat.  "]Mrs.  Trenholme's  automobile, 
please,  Sarah."  He  picked  up  the  bag,  man-fashion  by 
the  first  portion  presented  to  his  view.  That  happened 
to  be  the  gold  fringe.  The  clasp  had  been  left  undone. 
Uut  the  contents  poured. 

He  apologized.  He  helped  her  to  gather  together  her 
purse,  her  keys,  her  handkerchief. 

"Why,  here's  that  little  old  boite  a  Milla!  The  one  I 
bought  for  you  the  day — " 

If  only  she  hadn't  given  herself  away  by  anxiously 
clutching  at  it  he  would  have  returned  it  unopened. 
Now  he  held  it  out  of  her  reach.  He  backed  away  and 
opened  it. 

"Don't  please—" 

"Oh,  Milla — I'm  sorry,"  he  stood  repentant  before 
the  fall  of  dust  and  brown  flakes  that  showered  to  the 
floor. 

"What  was  it  ?"  There  was  still  some  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box. 
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She  held  out  her  hand.  "You  shouldn't  have  done 
that,"  she  said  with  agitation. 

"Milla,  I  must  know  what  the  grey  powder  is — no  use 
your  looking  stubborn.  I  '11  never  give  the  box  back  till 
I  know.     After  all  this  isn't  Michael's!" 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  "give  it  to  me." 

"The  box  isn't  his  and,  if  I  know  you,  you  haven't 
put  anything  of  his  into  a  box  I  gave  you." 

' '  No,  of  course  not. ' ' 

"Then  it's  something  of  mine."  He  held  it  out  of 
reach  of  her  beseeching  hands.  "You  can't  deny  it's 
something  of  mine." 

She  didn't  deny  it.  On  the  contrary  she  looked  guilty 
and  ashamed. 

"Tell  me,  Milla,  what  it  is?" 

She  drew  her  stole  closer  about  her  neck.  She  was 
going.  He  opened  the  box  once  more  and  took  up  a 
brown  flake  remaining  in  the  pinch  of  dust.  "It's 
paper!"  He  looked  up.  "Yes — it's  paper — something 
5'ou  burnt,  and — "  his  voice  dropped.  "Milla,  it's  that 
letter  of  mine  you  burned  the  last  day  at  Charlton  Hill  ? ' ' 
He  held  the  box,  still,  only  a  foot  away  from  her  eyes. 
As  he  snapped  the  lid,  he  looked  over  it  at  the  motion- 
less figure.  "Oh,  Milla,  Milla!"  Trying  to  make  me 
think  there's  anything  in  this  Michael  business — and 
here  you  go  carrying  about  the  world — "  his  voice  sud- 
denly faltered — "all  these  six  years,  the  ashes  of  a  let- 
ter ..  .  "  be  iield  out  the  treasure  box  with  an  air  of 
offering  her — in  a  rush  of  tenderness — all. 

She  took  it  with  lowered  eyes,  hotly  conscious  of  his 
nearness,  his  very  breath  on  her  cheek.  She  drew  back, 
with  fingers  closed  tight  round  the  recovered  treasure. 

"Why,  ]\Iil]a,"  the  shaken  voice  followed  her,  "do  you 
care  so  much  then,  even  now?" 

"Nn,  nn.  T  rlnn't  ex,°.ptly  care.  But  I  don't  forget  T 
did  care." 

He  came  closer — "You  care  stillf"    She  opened  her 
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lips,  but  he  struck  in  on  a  note  of  triumph,  "Yes,  care 
still.    You  can't  deny  it  with  that  iu  your  hand." 

"I  don't  carry  it  always.    I  haven't  carried  it  for  six 
months. ' ' 

"Ah,  Michael!" 

"I  got  it  out  the  day  I  packed  to  come—"  she  couldn't 
go  on. 

" — to  come  home?"  he  said  gently. 

She  shook  her  head. 

' '  What  made  you  get  it  out  ? " 

Still  slie  couldu  't  speak. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "I  don't  mind  telling  you  I  have 
a  very  great  tenderness  for  that  little  box.  I  've  a  right 
to  know.  .  .  .  What  did  you  mean  to  do  with  it?" 

"I  think,"  she  said  very  low,  "I  wanted  to  leave  it 
down  at  Charlton  Hill." 

"Leave  it?" 

"Yes.  hidden  somewhere  in  the  sand." 

"Milla— " 

She  drew  away.  "I  shall  belong  to  England.  But 
this  doesn't  belong  to  England.  So  I  brought  it  back- 
like  a  dead  body  to  be  buried  at  home." 

The  door  opened.     "The  automobile—" 
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CAMILLA  had  hardly  reached  her  rooms  before 
Tina,  at  the  telephone,  was  apologizing,  explain- 
ing, trying  to  elicit  forgiveness,  or  even  reproach 
from  a  Camilla  monosyllabic,  till  at  lust  she  said: 
"Could  you  come  around  to  the  Ritz  tonight?" 

In  the  voice  of  the  uneasy  conscience,  an  evidently 
reluctant  Tina  promised  to  be  there  at  a  tiuarter  to  nine. 

She  came  in  with  renewed  regrets.  She  hoped  Ca- 
milla wouldn't  misunderstand. 

"No.  And  you  won't  misunderstand  if  I  don't  come 
to  your  house  again." 

"Oh  .  .  .!"  Tina  looked  hurt.  "You'll  come  if  I 
promise  you  Leroy  .shan't." 

"You  couldn't  prevent  him.  T  don't  want  you  to 
prevent  him.     Besides  there's  Linda." 

"Linda?" 

"It's  just  as  well  I  shouldn't  be  running  into  her." 

"You  mean  .  .  .  you  don't  know!  .  .  .  Leroy  .  .  . 
James  didn't  tell  you?" 

Camilla's  heart  missed  a  beat.     "She  isn't — dead?" 

"Dead!  Oh,  far  from  dead!"  Tina  laughed,  at  her 
ease  again. 

"He  hasn't  left  Linda!" 

"On  the  contrary,  Linda  has  left  him." 

"Left  him!     Left  Leroy?" 

"Oh,  temporarily,  you  understand.  A  very  few 
months  after  her  marriage  she  was  at  her  tricks  again — 
getting  herself  talked  about  in  the  good  old  way.  Then 
last  summer  came  the  crisis — a  renewal  of  her  goings-on 
with  that  Western  millionaire.  Senator  Hickson.  Leroy 
couldn't  stand  Hickson;  put  down  his  foot;  Linda  going 
on  like  a  mad  woman.  After  she  and  Leroy  had  quar- 
relled for  a  month,  off  she  goes  with  a  girl  friend  and 
the  friend's  fiance  and  the  Senator,  in  the  Senator's  spe- 
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cial  ear,  to  visit  the  Yellowstone ;  after  that  Califoruia— 
all  by  way  of  an  innocent  little  tour.  Hicksou's  got  a 
superb  Hacienda,  a  vast  estate  down  beyond  San  Diego 
— a  Spanish  palace  by  the  sea,  regular  Arabian  Nights 
sort  of  place.  And  Linda's  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach." 

"It's  hard  on  Leroy,"  said  Camilla  with  a  vision  of 
his  face. 

"Oh,  I  don't  say  Leroy  has  let  the  grass  grow  either. 
But  there's  no  doubt  he  was  hard  hit  by  Linda's  going 
off  like  that.    For  he'd  put  up  with  a  frightful  lot." 

"How  will  it  end?" 

"Some  people  say  it  has  ended.  There  is  no  doubt  he 
has  plenty  of  grounds  for  a  divorce." 

Then  Camilla  put  the  question  she  had  longed  to  ask 
Lady  Macrae  tliat  day  at  the  Fairbairns ' :  "  What  is  the 
little  girl  like?" 

"Oh!  iMoUie's  a  nice  child." 

"Is  she  like  Leroy?" 

"No — image  of  Linda,  but  very  different  really.  A 
sensitive  little  thing." 

"Does  Leroy  .  .  .  care  about  her?" 

"Roy  is  nice  to  all  children.  But  I  can  see — he  never 
feels  sure." 

Oh,  the  ugliness!  the  ugliness!  Camilla  leaned  he 
cheek  on  her  hand.  Without  looking  up:  "Where  is 
the  little  girl?" 

JloUie  was  in  59th  Street— "with  her— with  Leroy. 
It's  rather  pathetic  to  see  them  together.  She  worships 
Leroy,  follows  him  about  with  her  eyes,  perfectly  content 
if  she  can  sit  near  him.  Sometimes  when  she  comes  too 
close,  he  shoves  her  away.  And  when  he  sees  the  poor 
little  face,  he  gets  up  and  goes  out." 

Oh,  if  she  had  been  Camilla's!  The  waste — the  waste 
in  life ! 

"I  hear,"  Tina  went  on,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  does 
grudging  justic-p,  "that  Linda  had  made  all  her  arrange- 
ments to  take  MoUie  along  on  this  precious  journey." 
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"And  Leroy  objected?" 

"Oh,  no,  Leroy  didn't  object.  MoUie  did  the  object- 
ing. She  heard  about  it  the  day  before,  and  promptly 
cried  herself  sick.  Linda  realized,  I  suppose,  that  Mollie 
wasn't  going  to  be  much  of  an  addition  to  the  party,  so 
she  left  her  behind." 

"And  if  there's  a  divorce,  who  will  have  the  child?" 

"Why,  Leroy,  I  suppose.  Though  everybody  says 
she's  Hickson's. " 

"Oh,  I'm  glad,"  said  Camilla,  with  face  of  loathing, 
"glad  that  I'm  not  staying  here.     I'll  go  tomorrow!'' 

"What  an  idea!"  Tina  was  plainly  disturbed  by  the 
effect  her  news  was  having.  "You  simply  can't  get  ofif 
by  tomorrow,  with  stores  to  buy  and  a  couple  of  servants 
to  find— " 

For  Michael — all  that.  At  the  thought,  with  the  name, 
the  heavens  came  crashing  down.  All  the  greater  need 
to  get  away — to  get  away  from  everybody. 

"I  an't  wait  for  anything.  There'll  be  some  of  the 
old  people  down  there,  who  will  do  well  enough.  Well 
enough  for  me ! " 

Tina  was  taking  her  leave  with  some  precipitation. 
"Perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  have  told  you — but  how  could  / 
know  you'd  take  Leroy 's  affairs  so  much  to  heart?" 

"It  isn't  because  they're  Leroy 's  affairs,"  she  pro- 
tested. "It's  because — it's  the  kind  of  thing  that  leaves 
a  horrible  taste  in  the  mouth." 

Tina  seemed  no  less  anxious  to  get  away  than  Camilla 
to  have  her  go.  As  though  Tina,  too,  had  business  that 
couldn't  wait. 

When  she  had  gone,  though  the  business  directly  in 
front  of  Camilla  was  so  pressing — and  the  maid  with  all 
that  packing  to  do  was  waiting  for  orders  in  the  next 
room — Camilla  stood  there,  facing  the  door  that  had 
closed  behind  Tina. 

A  partial  power  of  motion  came  back  with  a  single 
word  shaped  by  silent  lips:    Michael. 
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She  sat  down  iu  the  nearest  chair  and  bowed  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

"Michael!  what  dreadful  thing  have  I  done?  I've 
told  you  to  cojie  I  And  your  coming  isn  't  the  least  use 
in  the  world!" 


She  couldn't  marrj'  Michael. 

She  couldn't  marry  anybody.  An  intense  and  sicken- 
ing disgust  for  the  whole  sorry  business,  invaded  her  like 
a  tide  of  foulness.  It  rose  and  choked  her.  She  strug- 
gled against  it  with  heavy  sobbing.  "Oh,  Michael,  the 
ugliness!  And  you  can't  save  me.  I  should  only  spat- 
ter you  ...  I  who  love  cleanness.  And  good  faith. 
Good  faith!"  she  whispered  the  words,  brokenly,  like  a 
prayer.  Every  other  good  under  the  sun  might  be  made 
to  wear  a  doubtful  face,  but  never  that.  Faith  was 
good.  Good  faith  was  the  abiding  Good.  All  this  trou- 
ble, as  she  saw  plainer  now  than  ever,  came  from  not 
keeping  your  word.  People  made  vows.  Vows  didn't 
mean  you  would  do  thus  and  thus,  if  it  turned  out  easy 
and  pleasant.  No  vows  needed  for  that.  Yet  people 
made  vows  and,  when  it  wasn't  easy  to  keep  the  vows, 
people  thought  they  had  only  to  break  the  vows  to  have 
done  with  them. 

Vows  wouldn't  stand  that.  A  broken  vow  was  an  en- 
emy; implacable.     It  hunted  you  down. 

Leroy. 

Poor  little  Mollie. 

She,  Camilla,  had  made  vows  too.  Sealed  them  with 
her  body  and  her  soul.     Could  she  undo  that  ? 

"While  her  lips  shaped  "No"  her  mind  swung  back  with 
anguish — Michael!  Sailing  tomorrow.  To  come  all  that 
way  and  find  her  gone!  Unforgivable.  Yet  that  was 
what  was  going  to  happen.  She  looked  at  the  clock. 
Nearly  half-past  nine.  I^.iichael  long  ago  asleep.  It 
was  after  two  in  the  morning  by  London  time.  Sailing 
today ! 
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Suddenly  she  was  on  her  feet.  Wliy  sliouliln't  she  stop 
him  at  the  dock.  Slie  mifht  even  stoi)  hiiii  in  Loiiduii. 
She  had— heaven  be  praised— she  liad  at  the  worst,  nine 
hours.  She  was  saved!  Michael  was  saved  a  hootlcs.s 
and  humiliatintr  errand.  She  ran  from  tiie  bell  to  the 
writing-table,  and  wrote  out  in  duplicate  the  message: 
''Don't  come.  Writing."  One  coi)y  was  addressed  to 
the  shipping  office  at  Liverpool,  and  one  to  Michael's 
club.     His  last  cable  had  been  sent  from  London. 

While  she  waited  for  the  mes.sengcr,  she  began  the  let- 
ter to  ?,iicliael.     Other  things  might  be  put  oil".     Michael 
mustn't  be  left  an  hour  in  ignorance. 
"Come  in!"     She  rose  with  the  cables  in  her  hand. 
Ogden  Marriott  stood  there. 

"Oh!  I  thought  it  was.  .  .  .  Biit  come  in!"— for  he 
had  stopped  short  between  the  table  and  the  door. 
"What  has  happened?" 

Standing  there,  with  the  messages  in  her  hand,  she 
told  him  Tina's  news. 

"Oh,  that!"     He  put  down  his  hat.     Yes,  he'd  heard 
the  story  of  the  Senator. 

"And  you  said  nothing  about  it  to  me!" 
He  would  have  he  assured  her  gently,  "if—"  but  he 
left  the  contingency  vague.     She  was  going  away  so  soon, 
it  didn't  seem  worth  while. 

Well,  she  was  going  sooner  even  than  she  planned. 
Her  set  face  drew  him  nearer.  Drew  him  as,  on  a  dif- 
ferent plane,  the  passer-by  is  drawn  at  the  cry  of  Fire ! 
— or  like  those  crowding  round  a  street  accident,  or  mus- 
tered instinctively  at  any  sign  that  some  one  of  us  has  met 
an  intenser  experience  than  we  ourselves  may  know.  It 
is  so  we  trj'  a  iinger  at  the  razor  edge  of  life. 

"My  poor  child!"  broke  from  him,  and  then  he,  too, 
fell  silent. 

The  boy  had  come  for  the  cables. 

Without  turning  she  ofTered  them  to  Alarriott.  He 
took  them,  but  it  was  several  seconds  before  his  gaze 
dropped  from  her  averted  face. 
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"Are  you  siiro,"  he  said  presently,  "quite  sure  you 
WHiit  to  sciul  tl'oser' 

Ifor  answer  was  to  hold  out  her  hand.  She  took  them 
to  the  door.  She  gave  them  with  special  charges,  in  a 
voice  uiicluwigcd. 

.Marridtt  stood  watching  her  narrowly.  He  dreaded 
the  moment  wiicn  the  door  would  have  shut  upon  the 
messenger,  and  Camilla  would  turn  round  to  face  the 
ir re vocal  I  If 

Had  slif  •'kept  up"  oidy  till  she  had  done  this  thing, 
and  would  her  courage  hrcak  at  last?  No  such  sign  as 
she  came  hack  and  went  round  the  writing-tahle  to  her 
seat.  She  stooil  there  looking  down  on  the  unliuishcd 
letter.  A  mere  di'cpening  of  her  usual  pallor,  a  little 
.strain  about  the  mouth,  some  hint  of  recent  tears — the 
iiuirks  in  her  of  stress  and  s'ltfering,  slight  as  they  were, 
unvcrifial»i<'  to  eyes  less  seeing,  cried  to  him,  gripped  his 
heart.     "What  can  he  done!" 

"1  don't  know,"  she  said.  "I  can't  see,  yet,  any  far- 
ther than  this."  Her  fingers  touched  the  paper  where 
the  first  words  stood  out  clear:     Mif  dear  Michail. 

"iJut  you'll  tell  me,"  he  began,  "how  it  is — what  it 
is  .  .  .  why—" 

"When  I've  told  Michael,  I  shall  know  better  how  to 
tell  you." 

She  sat  down  with  an  effort  of  rapidly  ebbing  strength. 
He  was  quickly  at  her  side,  but  through  his  anxious  words 
of  sympathy  she  asked:  "Tomorrow,  early — could  you 
come?"  It  was  less  question  than  dismissal.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  went  on  with  his  poor  phrases  of  comfort: 
"Time,  devotion  of  friends.  ..."  No  syllable  of  it 
reached  the  door  of  her  mind.  She  sat  with  eyes  looking 
out  across  the  letter.  .  .  .  Across  the  ocean  ? 

On  a  card  Marriott  wrote  a  number  and  a  line,  and  left 
it  on  the  book  that  lay  open  at  her  elbow.  He  did  not 
stay  to  say  "good  night" — she  had  forgotten  him.  But 
h.e  looked-  back,  before  he  closed  the  door.     She  had  not 
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moved  till  now.  As  he  stood  that  second  on  the  threshold, 
the  dark  lashes  were  lowered — not  to  vision,  he  felt,  but  to 
night  and  nothingness.  It  was  like  a  drawing  down  of 
blinds  in  a  house  where  some  one  has  died. 
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Marriott  sent  up  a  note  at  nine  the  next  morning,  to  ask 
if  he  should  attend  to  her  Pullman  reservations,  or,  he 
added  significantly,  whatever  sort  of  tekets  she  might  be 
needing.  Anyway,  he  was  waiting  till  he  knew  when  he 
might  see  her. 

The  answer  went  back:  she  was  going  out  at  eleven. 
He  might  come  before  or  after,  whichever  suited  him. 

It  suited  him  tO  come  at  once. 

She  turned  away  from  the  telephone  to  say  good  morn- 
ing. Instead  of  the  sympathy  he  brought  her,  the  words 
that  reached  his  lips  were :     ' '  You  've  had  news ! ' ' 

But  no,  she  had  heard  no  news.  "They  were  asking 
for  mine:     Tina;  my  brother-in-law;  Harrington." 

"O^ ,  I  dare  say!"  As  he  deposited  his  hat,  he  looked 
round  on  the  great  jars  of  long-stemmed  Jaqueminot 
roses.  There  were  two  vessels,  of  punch-bowl  size,  full  of 
lilies-of-the-valley.  They  had  made  the  place,  to  Mar- 
riott's sense,  "smell  like  a  florist's  or  a  funeral."  "If 
your  friends  would  have  the  kindness  to  let  you  alone! 
How  white  you  are!"  he  ejaculated,  as  she  stood  there, 
leaning  against  the  tall  chair. 

"It  isn't  often  I  don't  sleep." 

"You  didn't  sleep  at  all?" 

"Not  at  all !"  She  smiled  with  a  curious  content,  as  if 
not  to  sleep  were  an  advantage. 

For  all  the  pallor  of  suffering,  there  was  an  expres- 
sion in  her  eyes.  .  .  .  What  was  it  ? 

"Well,  I,  too,  come  asking-  What  do  you  mean  to 
do?" 

"I  shall  go  home — Florida." 

Ah !  yes.    It  called  and  comforted.     He  could  sec  that. 
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"You  want  to  get  away  from  all  this  shifting  and  dis- 
loyalty?" 

"  To  be  alone, ' '  she  said. 

He  had  hoped— he  brought  it  out,  hesitating— that  he, 
in  his  poor  way,  as  he  called  it,  might  be  of  some  help  to 
her. 

"Help  has  come,"  she  said. 

Even  though  it  hadn  't  been  his  part  to  bring  it,  at  the 
new  note  in  her  voice  his  spirit  stirred  and  plumed  its 
wings.     "Why,  after  all,  should  you  leave  us?" 

"Because  I  must  live  my  life  away  from  all  this." 
The  arrested  movement  of  her  hand  seemed  to  have  swept 
away   the  over-decorated,   restless   room.    Yet   he   saw 
clearly   enough   she  wasn't  meaning  merely   the   hotel 
tiiilieu,  so  increasingly  dear  to  the  American  woman. 
Nor  yet  such  people  as,  in  the  main,  frequent  those 
Temples  of  Transiency,  with  their  pathetic  American 
'enius  for  reproducing,  for  improving  upon,  the  glitter- 
ing outside.    What  this  particular  American  wanted  to 
"get  away  from"  was,  Marriott  guessed,  something  less 
tangible   than  superabundance  of  gilt,  brocade,  and  tele- 
phones.    Something  more  than  insistent  voices  along  the 
wires,  and  faces  at  the  door.     He  believed  he  had  read 
her   thought   when,   upon   his   note   of   melancholy,   he 
agreed:    "There  are  times  when  flight  and  solitude  are 
the  supreme  needs,  the  strongest  instincts  of  the  soul. 
You  are  right.     You  will  find  healing  down  there  among: 
the  clean  staunch  pines." 

"Oh,  I'll  find — "  the  sentence  seemed  to  die,  not  so 
much  for  lack  of  words  as  from  fulness  of  vision. 

It  struck  him  that  she  stood  there,  less  like  one  who  has 
come  to  the  End,  than  like  one  who  stands  at  the  Begin- 
ning. 

He  had  been  going  to  tell  her  that.    And  she  had  found 
it  out  for  herself!    Was  she  conscious,  too,  "at  the  be- 
ginning" of  what? 
"And  after  Florida?     But  no"— he  looked  away  with 
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au  effect  of  embarrassment.  "It  is  too  soon  to  expect 
you  to  see  so  far."  He  said  it  half  under  his  breath. 
But  she  h^ard.     She  caught  it  up. 

"Oh,  I  see!     Even  if  I  don't  see  clearly.    I  see  it!" 

Something  in  the  accent  made  his  heart  shrink.  So 
have  the  faithful  cried  out  of  sacrificial  fires.  "I've  told 
Michael,"  she  triumphed. 

"You  might  tell  me,  Camilla."  There  was  no  jar  for 
her  in  his  use  of  her  name.  With  gratitude  he  realized 
that,  as  she  turned  slightly  towards  him  with  a  faint 
groping  movement. 

"My  dear!"     He  took  her  hand,  half  hesitating. 

She  laid  her  other  over  it.  "I  want  you  to  help  me  to 
hold  fast  to  something.  It  isn't  anything  very  great  or 
shining.     But  it  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  me." 

"Oh,  it  will  shine,  my  dear,  if  it's  your  lamp!" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  need  any  more  to  be 
consoled  for  my  deficiencies.  Do  you  know  why?  Be- 
cause I  feel  it  in  me  to  be — not  clever,  but  something  I 
haven't  yet  been." 

What  ? 

"I  .  .  .'■  She  began  to  speak,  and  then,  with  her 
aloof  smile,  shook  her  head.    "It's  too  new." 

"Since  you've  told — you  might  try  to  tell  me." 

"All  I  know  clearly  yet  is  ...  it  will  be  something 
worth  being.  I  shall  feel  that  always  now!"  As  she 
turned  to  face  him  with  her  boast  that  in  some  high 
fashion  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  alarms  and  beyond 
the  curse  of  pettiness,  the  end  of  the  lace  scarf  that  hung 
over  her  shoulder  caught  among  the  long-stemmed  roses. 
She  bent  over  the  great  jar  to  detach  the  lace.  Was  it  an 
insolence  in  the  unseasonable  pomp  of  roses,  was  it  the 
touch  of  thorns  that  brought  her  spirit  down  T  ' '  Unless — ' ' 

"Unless?" 

"Unless  I  am  near  Leroy.  Always,  always  he  makes 
me  feel  I  am  a  child — a  dull  child.  And  so  I  slip  down, 
down,  till  I  am  a  dull  child. ' ' 
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"You  aren't  a  dull  child  with  me,"  he-said  gently. 

"Not  with  Michael,  anyway!  Oh,  no!  1  am  better 
than  myself  with  Michael. " 

"It  is  one  of  the  great  tests  of  human  intercourse," 
he  acknowledged   gravely.    "I   could   almost   say   the 

test." 

"The  great  test  is,  I  can  go  on  feeling  it,  without 
^lichael.  And, '  without  Michael, '  that 's  how  I  shall  have 
to  live." 

The  plummet-sounding  gaze  he  dropped  into  her  eyes 
seemed  to  ask:  Is  this  one  of  the  hours  when  resolves 
are  taken  and  irrevocable  ends  are  reached? 

"You  don't  imagine  you  will  go  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney alone?" 

"Imagine?    I  know.    All  that  is  finished." 

He  smiled  his  faint  wiseacre  smile.  "You  are  not  the 
kind." 

"You  all  keep  saying  that.  It's  not  true.  Why 
shouldn't  I  do  what  others  have  done?" 

"No  one  as  young,  and  as  ...  no  one  like  you  has 
done  so." 

"You  know  that  isn't  true." 

"No  one  outside  of  a  religious  house,"  he  insisted. 

"What  a  fine  thing,  then,  to  make  one's  own  religious 
house!" 

So  this  was  what  she  was  seeing ! 

She  met  his  old  unbelief  with  her  new  faith.  "It  lies 
with  women  to  make  that  refuge  for  themselves.  To 
make  it  Home." 

"There  isn't  such  a  home,"  he  said,  with  odd  vehem- 
ence, "for  normal  men  and  women.  Except  in  the  little 
house  six  by  two. ' ' 

"You  make  it  the  more  my  part  to  prove  ...  to  show 
the  Lindas  and  the  rest.  .  .  .  After  all"— she  threw  off 
her  weighted  look — "I  take  too  much  on  myself.    Thou- 
sands have  prnved  it.,  besides  the  nuns." 
"You  mean  the  superfluous  women?" 
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"I  am  not  sure  there  are  any."  She  faced  him: 
"What  if  I  could  help  to  prove  that?" 

'  Vou  know  what  I  mean, ' '  he  said  severely.  ' '  The 
women  who  can 't  marry. ' ' 

**We  mustn't  be  too  sure  about  them,"  she  cautioned. 
"Anj'^'ay,  of  those  who  don't,  some  have  had  the  fullest, 
greatest  lives  that  ever  have  been  lived." 

He  didn't  know  those  lives. 

' '  No, ' '  she  agreed.  ' '  I  believe  men  don 't.  Or,  if  they 
do,  they  forget.  But  they've  been  full,  the  sort  of  live.s  I 
mean.    And  happy  ...  if  that  matters." 

"You  doubt  it  matters?" 

"  Oh !  it  matters  to  me, ' '  she  admitted  humbly.  ' '  And 
'knowing'  matters.  I  shouldn't  have  liked  never  to 
have  been  married.    I  should  have  always  imagined — " 

"That  it  was  a  finer  thing  than  experience  proves?" 
he  smiled. 

"I  am  sorry  for  spinsters  who  are  very  poor,  or  who 
haven't  education  .  .  .  interests.  But  1  .  .  ."  She 
smiled  suddenly  with  lips  that  quivered. 

"You—?" 

"I  begin  to  see  .  .  .  just  begin  to  see  I  have  more  to 
put  into  my  days  than  I  shall  have  days  to  fill,  even  if  I 
live  to  be  old.     And  I  don't  think  I'll  live  to  be  old." 

The  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  "In  those  days,  few  or 
many,  count  me,  my  dear." 

"This  is  something  I  have  to  work  out  alone,"  she  said 
gently.  ' '  It  has  to  do  with  Recompense.  Nature 's  kind. 
The  kiT'd  that" — she  picked  her  way  in  a  world  of  new 
images,  new  ideas — "the  kind  that,  when  a  man's  eyes 
are  out,  gives  him  a  double  power  of  hearing. ' ' 

He  looked  at  her  wondering.  Had  she  in  the  night 
watches  learned  a  lesson  in  that  higher  Arithmetic  by 
which  to  take  away  is  to  augment  ? 

"We  must  trust  her.  .  .  .  Then  .  .  .  Nature  won't 
leave  us  unrecompenseil."  She  dropped  out  her  discon- 
nected sentences.    It  had  not  greatly  changed  her— the 
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Vision,  whatever  it  was.  She  could  reflect  it  only  in 
broken  lights.  A  life  that  should  be  full,  but  not  of 
"all  this."  Just  because — and  this  seemed  to  be  the 
heart  of  her  new  assurance — ^just  because  the  life  that 
lay  before  her  was  to  be  definitely,  and  for  all  time,  clear 
of  "  all  this, ' '  it  would  have  the  larger  space  for  a  larger 
hope.     Or,  if  not  larger,  different.    And  very  good. 

"My  dearest  of  women — " 

' '  No,  no !  I  couldn  't  expect  you  to  understand. ' '  She 
comforted  him  for  that.  "No  man  can,  perhaps.  The 
thing  I  mean,  when  he  gets  a  glimpse  of  it,  it  frightens 
him  as  it  frightened  Balzac. ' '  She  glanced  from  tlie  still 
open  book  on  the  table  to  the  roses  that  lorded  it  over  all. 
"There  are  too  many  flowers  here.  I  must  go  out." 
And  Mr.  Marriott  wasn't  to  think  her  ungrateful  if  she 
went  alone.  To  St.  Patrick's.  To  hear  the  singing. 
But  if  he'd  wait  for  her  a  moment,  they  could  go  down 
together,  and  settle  about  the  tickets. 

She  went  into  the  next  room,  and  Marriott  picked  up 
the  open  book.  He  had  asked  her  the  day  before,  ' '  What 
made  you  get  this?  Oh,  she  had  seen  it  at  Brentano's, 
and  ...  He  smiled  again  at  her  characteristic  naivete^ 
"I  knew  a  French  bull-dog  once,  they  called  Cousine 
Bette." 

As  he  turned  the  pages,  he  chanced  on  a  passage  that 
was  marked.  And  where  the  word  virginite  occurred,  it 
was  crossed  out  and  in  the  margin  was  written  Chastete. 

La  virginite,  comme  toute  les  monstruosites,  a  des  rich- 
esses  speciales,  des  grandeurs  absorbantes. 

La  Vie,  dont  les  forces  sont  economisees,  a  pris  chez 
I'individu  vierge  une  qualite  de  resistance  et  de  duree 
incalculable.  Le  cerveau  s'est  ennchi  dans  I'ensemble  de 
ses  facultes  reservees.  Lorsque  les  gem  chaste  ont  beso-in 
de  leur  corps  ou  de  leur  dme,  qu'ils  ncourent  a  faction 
ou  d  la  pensee,  ils  trouvent  alors  de  I'acier  dans  leur 
fffnarlp.!!  nil  dp.  In.  scip.nc.p.  infw.e  dans,  leur  intellioetiCBf 
urui  force  diahoUque  ou  la  magic  noire  de  la  volonte. 
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La  Virginia  mere  des  grandes  choses  magna  parens 
renun,  tient  dans  ses  belles  mains  blanches  la  clef  des 
mondes  superieurs. 

The  telephone!  It  rang  steadily  till  she  came  back 
buttoning  her  coat. 

Most  voices  reach  you  harsher  over  the  wires.  Leroy's 
was  gentler,  "That  you,  Camilla?  Tina's  got  an  ab- 
surd idea  in  her  head  that  you  want  to  get  off  to  Florida 
tonight. ' ' 

"Yes,  I  am  all  packed — going  tonight." 

"But  bow  can  youV  You've  forgotten  that  business 
matter.  The  lawyers  can't  possibly  draw  those  papers 
up  till  they  have  your  instructions." 

Silence  along  the  wire  for  several  seconds. 

Then  at  the  other  end:  "Say,  Camilla,  are  you 
there?" 

"Yes." 

"You — a —    If  you're  afraid  of  meeting  me — " 

"I'm  not  at  all  afraid.  Why  should  1  be?  It's  only. 
...  I  had  forgotten — " 

"I  thought  that  must  be  it.  Will  you  write  to  your 
lawyers,  or  will  you  commission  me  ? " 

She  left  it  in  his  hands.    "Only  .  .  .  Leroy !" 

"Y^es." 

"See  if  they  can't  manage  it  today,  some  time." 

"Today !  My  dear  -^'hild !  You  don't  happen  to  have 
heard  today's  Sunday?" 

' '  Oh,  of  course !    I  am  just  ."oing  to  St. to  church. 

Tomorrow,  early,  then." 

"There  isn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance  before  the  afternoon. 
You  are  not  in  such  a  hurry — ?" 

"Yes." 

He  would  see  what  he  could  do.  She  should  hear  to- 
morrow. "Wait  a  moment.  Are  you  there?  Well  .  .  .  a 
. .  .  what  was  it?  Oh,  I  know.  Did  you  get  some  flowers?" 

"Yes."     She  thankpd  him 

"Come,"  she  said  to  Marriott,  "this  place  stifles  me." 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  next  afternoon  found  her  closeted,  down  town, 
with  an  old  friend  of  her  father's;  the  Tren- 
holmes'  legal  adviser,  also  an  old  man;  a  stenog- 
rapher, and  Leroy.  His  demeanour,  grave,  watchfully 
considerate— of  a  correctness  to  make  the  heart  ache— if 
you  remembered  the  old  Leroy. 

A  disputed  question  arose  involving  reference  to  a  deed 
which  Leroy  had  failed  to  bring.  * '  I  think,  anyhow, ' '  he 
said,  "this  is  as  much  of  the  ground  as  we  can  usefully 
cover  today.  We  mustn't  wear  out  Mrs.  Trenholme's 
patience." 

Could  she  come  tomorrow  ? 

She  felt  she  couldn't  ask  the  benevolent  old  gentleman 
how  necessary  was  her  coming.  And  she  had  no  other 
means  of  knowing  whether  Leroy  was  spinning  out  the 
business.    After  all,  why  should  he  ? 

Tomorrow  then. 

Leroy  took  her  down  and  saw  her  into  her  limousine. 
And  here  he  failed.  He  handed  her  in  too  much  in  the 
old  way.  She  shrank  out  of  his  solicitous  hands  and 
bolted  into  her  seat.  He  sent  a  curious  look  after  her. 
"You  are  in  a  great  hurry,"  was  his  comment. 

"Yes,"  she  said  nervously.  "I  didn't  expect  to  lose 
more  than  a  day  over  this. 

' '  So  anxious  to  be  off ! " 

' '  More  anxious  than  I  can  say.  You  '11  hurry  the  busi- 
ness all  you  can,  won't  you?" 

He  looked  at  her  through  the  open  window.  "I  catch 
myself  wondering  if  it's  really  you."  Then  abruptly  to 
the  driver— "The  Ritz.    And  the  lady  is  in  a  hurry." 


He  was  the  last  to  arrive  the  following  day.    Mrs. 
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Trenholmc  and  the  lawyers  had  waited  for  him  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Camilla's  tirst  thought,  when  he  came  in  with  an 
apolofry,  was :  he  hasn't  slept.  Then,  as  she  observed  him 
covci  ly:  he  has  been  drinking,  she  said  to  herself.  Oh! 
not  heavily.  Just  a  cocktail  or  so  too  much.  But  she 
was  ashamed.  Even  more,  she  was  watchful.  If  he  were 
to  make  a  slip,  she  must  do  .something  to  cover  it  up. 
She  even  turned  over  the  possibility  of  taking  him  away 
with  her.  But  that  wouldn't  do.  People  would  misun- 
derstand.    The  others  s<>emed  not  to  notice  anything. 

Not  without  its  own  strange  elfect  on  her,  this  con- 
sciousness that,  though  perhaps  only  she  could  detect  the 
fact,  Roy  wasn't  quite  himself.  Along  with  the  pain  and 
anxiety,  the  knowledge  released  some  latent  power  in  her, 
a  power  of  criticizing,  judging.  She  suddenly  felt  much 
older,  able  to  decide  things,  to  say  to  one:  You  are 
wrong;  to  another:  I  see  something  you  are  blind  to. 
Always,  up  to  now,  she  had  been  guided.  Now,  as  her 
unwilling  eye  swept  the  heavy  figure  of  the  man — now, 
she  told  herself,  she  was  the  filter  to  guide.  Strangel.y, 
in  that  lawyer's  office,  whither  she  had  come  for  counsel, 
she  felt  abler  to  give  advice  and  to  render  judgment  than 
ever  she  had  been  in  her  life.  It  was  as  if  sitting  there 
she  had  suddenly  attained  her  majority. 

A  moment  came  when  Leroy  fumbled  his  papers ;  he 
dropped  his  pen.  She  felt  herself  grow  hot  for  him ;  her 
eyes  fell.  Not  that  w-ith  her  there  was  any  remnant  left 
of  the  old  illusion,  and  nothing,  she  told  herself  of  the 
old  love.  It  was  just  a  .  .  .  well,  a  lingering  sense  of 
responsibility  towards  the  man  she  had  given  vows  to. 
How  could  you — she  found  herself  putting  that  silent 
question  as  she  took  the  stiff  legal  cap  paper  that  was 
handed  for  her  approval — how  could  yon  take  back  a 
vow?  That  is  to  say,  how  could  she?  "Camilla  hasn't 
any  mental  elasticity,"  Leroy  had  once  said.  "She  can 
go  straight  on,  farther  than  most.     She  can't  turn  quick 
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corners."    "Well,    Liada  could   turn   corners.     Had    he 
really  liked  that  better? 

But  this — was  he  often  in  this  state  ?  Very  likely  no- 
body but  she  would  notice  anything.  How  well  she  knew 
the  si^'us.  It  was  like  being  with  him  under  his  skin. 
^Marriage:  and  people  talked  of  undoing  that! — people 
like  these  two  old  lawyers  with  their  childish  airs  and  om- 
nipotence, their  "it  was  not  the  finding  of  the  Courts" — 
"the  Law"  .  .  .!  gravely  quoting  tictions  sev.  up  by  yet 
other  men  a  long  way  ott'  from  youth  and  tlie  swift  in- 
struction of  the  blood,  old  men  quoting  rules  for  playing 
a  sedentary  game,  lucrative  for  the  skilful — higher  stakes 
than  poker.  Let  tliem  make  counters  of  houses,  of  leases 
and  lands.  But  Marriage  ! — conceive  from  their  dream- 
ing they  could  nmke  and  unmake  that ! 

Away  from  the  two  intent  old  faces,  the  bald  heads 
bent,  her  eyes  wejit  roving.  They  stopped  by  the  fattest 
"calf"  in  the  stall  of  books.  Marriage  Laws.  Smaller 
print  particularized:  "in  the  State  of  New  York." 
Wasn't  it  like  them! 

As  if  human  nature  in  New  York  were  different  from 
hum"<,n  nature  in  Xew  Jersey,  or  New  Guinea.  As  if  the 
real  Laws  of  Marriage  weren't  framed  by  the  same  Law- 
giver that  kept  the  North  Star  true  and  ruled  the  rolling 
worlds ! 

A  wrinkled  old  hand  was  held  out  for  the  paper, 

"Is  that  in  accordance  with — ?" 

Yes,  so  far  as  she  could  see.  .  .  .  "And  so  it's  finished 
now?"     She  gathered  her  furs  about  her. 

"Yes,  all  but  the  engrossing  and  witnessing." 

"What!  Another  day  lost!"  She  met  Roy's  heavy 
eyes.  "I  must,"  she  said,  "I  must  get  off  tomorrow 
night." 

The  papers  could  be  sent  up  for  her  signature.  He 
would  .see  to  it. 

As  *>*>fore  he  '^^•ok  her  down  to  the  street.  "And  so  you 
go  to  the  old  p'  "ce?"  he  said. 
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"Yes." 

"You  and  your  Englishman?" 

"I  shall  be  alone." 

"You  don't  moan  to  say  the  Englishman  fails  /out" 

"No,  he  doesn't  fail  anybody.  It's  1  who  fail.  1 
cabled  him  not  to  come." 

''You  did  that!"  He  stopped  with  his  hand  on  the 
door.    ' '  When  did  you  do  that,  Milla  1 ' ' 

"Please—" 

He  opened  the  door.  As  she  drove  away  he  was  still 
standing  there. 

When  she  reached  the  hotel  a  piece  of  paper  was  put  in 
her  hand,  asking  her  to  call  up  a  certain  number.  She 
knew  before  she  heard  it,  what  voice  would  answer. 

'  *  Have  you  got  your  stateroom  ? ' ' 

"No,  I  couldn't  till  I  knew  when  this  business  would 
be  settled." 

But  had  she  any  idea  of  the  crush  of  Southern  travel  at 
this  time  ?  * '  When  /  go  south  I  make  ray  reservation  two 
weeks  in  advance."  She'd  better  let  him  see  about  it. 
It  was  her  only  chance,  and  that  was  slim.  "Sometimes 
a  director  of  a  road—"  He  would  ring  her  up  during 
the  evening. 

"I  won't  be  here,  "  she  said.  But  she'd  get  the  mes- 
sage when  she  came  in. 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

"Where  am  I  going!" 

*  *  Yes. "  As  she  didn  't  answer, ' '  Don 't  you  see,  I  could 
tell  you  what  I'd  been  able  to  do,  if  I — "  He  waited. 
No  sound.    "What?" 

"I — don't  just  know  where  I'll  be." 

"Don't  know!    Oh!  look  here,  Camilla—" 

"I'm  dining  out." 

•'And  you  don't  know  where  you  are  dining?" 

"No." 

He  laughed  that  gpntlo,  mncking  laugh.  "Do  you 
know  who  you  're  dining  with  ? ' ' 
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I  didn't  know  it  was  a 
I'm  dining  with  Mr.  Mar- 


No  sound  out  of  Camilla. 

"I'm  sorry.     1  apologize, 
secret. ' ' 

"It's  not  at  all  a  secret, 
riott." 

«'0h!— Old  Spectacles!     Well,  you'll  btive  a  hilarious 

time  of  it." 

Mr.  Marriott  called  for  her  at  her  rooms. 

She  had  been  seeing  him  every  eveiung.  Yet  she  went 
towards  him  now  with  outstretehed  hand  and  such  eager- 
ness of  welcome,  as  made  him  .study  her  face. 

"I  don't  know  how  I'd  get  through  this  time  but  for 
you."  She  had  said  that  once  before,  after  the  meeting 
in  the  Sambourne  library.  "What's  happened?"  Mr. 
Marriott  had  asked  that  other  evening. 

"Nothing.    Yes.     I 've  seen  Leroy. " 

"I  could  have  sworn  it!"  And  not  another  word 
about  Leroy.  The  talk  was  about  travel  and  foreign 
chancellories  and  pleasant  home  things.  What,  indeed, 
would  .she  have  done  without  this  friend  1 

He  knew  about  the  meetings  at  the  lawj'ers'  and  hadn't 
approved  of  them.  "Your  agent  could  attend  to  all  that 
for  you  ' ' 

"My  father's  old  friend  seemed  to  agree  with  Leroy 
that  I  ought  to  be  made  to  understand  .  .  .  maybe  I 
ought  to  learn  to — " 

That  telej)hone ! 

Leroy  again.  There  wasn't  a  stateroom  on  either 
Southern  line  for  ten  days.  Didn't  she  think  she'd  bet- 
ter wait  ? 

Impossible.  She'd  put  up  with  a  section.  She  must 
get  off  tomorrow.  "What  if  you  can't  get  one?"  she 
echoed.     ' ' Surely  there'll  be  a  section. ' ' 

"Tell  him,"  prompted  Marriott,  "if  there  isn't  a  sec- 
tion to  be  had,  you'll  go  by  daytrain  to  Washington  and 
tnist  to  luck." 

She  repeated  that. 
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Marriott's  voice,  held  low,  added  that  people  some- 
times cancelled  at  the  eleventh  hour.  She  repeated  that, 
too. 

"You  are  very  much  up  in  Pullman  matters  all  of  a 
sudden.     Who's  prompting  you?     Spectacles?" 

"Good-bye."     She  hung  up  the  receiver. 

"You  aren't  going  to  let  him  keep  you  here  in  New 
York?"  Marriott  demanded.  As  she  didn't  answer: 
"Few  things  would  amuse  him  more." 

It  was  the  word  "amuse"  that  stung.  "I  don't  think 
you  are  always  fair  to  Lcroy.  I'm  ready,"  she  said  at 
the  door. 

Hut  Marriott  lingered  as  if  he'd  forgotten  something. 
"May  I  use  your  telephone?" 

lie  rang  up  the  Pullman  office.  After  some  prelim- 
inary: "What?  Last  two  sections  just  gone!  Who 
took  them?  Mr.  Trenholrae?  This  moment.  I  see. 
What  have  you  for  the  next  night  ?  Yes.  Very  well,  a 
section  and  an  upper  berth  for  Thursday.  Mrs.  L.  Tren- 
holnie.     Yes." 

"There  must  be  some  mistake,"  Camilla  said  as  Mar- 
riott left  the  telephone.  "Or,  do  you  think" — she 
stopped  short  on  her  way  to  the  hall — "can  Leroy  be  go- 
ing South?" 

"I  don't  think  that  is  the  explanation,"  said  Marriott 
drj-ly. 

"Then  who  will  be  in  those  two  sections?" 

"Xobody.  They'll  go  empty  as  far  as  Washington. 
Just  so  that  you  shouldn't  be  in  one  of  them." 


Twenty-four  hours  of  heavy-falling  snow  lay  in  the 
streets  and  clogged  the  side-walks.  The  shovelling  and 
banking  along  the  kerb  made  little  difference  to  the 
choked  thoroughfares.     But  the  city  had  put  on  beauty. 

All  that  night  the  snow  fell  steadily.  Surface  train 
and  street-car  service  broke  down.  Automobiles  skidded 
and  stuck  and  gave  up.    If  jju  wanted  a  taxi  you  waited 
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half  an  hour,  and  were  glad  to  observe  a  discreetly  crawl- 
ing hansom,  or  a  hack — vehicles  you  had  never  thought  to 
behold  plying  those  streets  again. 

The  next  day  shone  cold  and  clear  over  a  transfig- 
ured city.  Camilla,  at  the  window  in  the  afternoon, 
looked  out — with  prisoner's  eyes.  All  day,  in  here,  she 
had  been  pent  up  with  sins  and  penances,  with  thoughts 
too  poijrnant  to  be  borne  (juiescently.  Was  it  the  best  she 
could  have  done,  or  was  it  the  worst — to  send  that  cable  ? 
There  were  moments  when  she  would  have  given  years  of 
her  life  to  be  able  to  recall  it.  Yet  if  it  were  back  in  her 
hand  that  moment,  she  knew  that  it  would  go  forth  again. 

Heing  delayed  here  in  New  York — that  was  what 
strained  the  cords  of  resolution.  What  did  Leroy  want 
with  those  sections? 

She  had  had  a  further  difference  with  ^Ir.  Marriott  on 
that  score.  She  had  almost  quarelled  with  him.  He  had 
returned  to  the  Pullman  (juestion  over  their  coffee  the 
night  before.  What  things  he  had  said !  She  burned  at 
the  memory. 

"I've  warned  you.  Trenholme  doesn't  mean  you  to 
go." 

' '  I  am  sure  you  are  wrong, ' '  Camilla  had  said.  ' '  What 
object  cor  Id  he  have?" 

"The  object  of  a  man  thoroughly  unscrupulous  in  his 
dealings  with  women." 

"I  can't  have  you  saying  that." 

And  he  had  gone  on.  Leroy  was  playing  with  her. 
"It's  a  shame!"  he  had  cried,  for  once  blazing  through 
those  cold  spectacles.  "But  for  him  Xancarrow  would 
be  on  his  way.  You  think  ycni've  put  him  off.  It  was 
Trenholme.    Trenholme  doesn't  mean  you  to  marrj'." 


That  telephone  again ! 
She  called  for  her  hat  and  furs. 
She  hadn  't  been  walking  half  an  hour  before  the  sun- 
shine went  out  under  a  heavy  cloud.     ^lore  snow. 
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On  her  way  back,  near  the  corner  which  commanded 
the  flank  approach,  as  well  as  the  main  entrance  to  the 
hotel,  a  familiar  figure  stood,  snow-powdered.  He  was 
coming  to  meet  her — Leroy. 

"What  weather  for  you  to  be  ploughing  through  snow ! 
Where  have  you  been  ? ' ' 

lie  put  his  question  exactly  as  he  had  used — exactly  as 
if  she  still  must  account  to  him — 

"I've  just  been  walking." 

"You  haven't  been  walking  all  day,  I  suppose?" 

"No." 

"How  long?" 

"Really,  Leroy—" 

"Really,  Camilla.  What's  the  matter  with  j^our  tele- 
phone?"   She  looked  down  at  her  snow-covered  coat. 

"Is  Marriott  so  kind  as  to  advise  you  not  to  answer 
your  telephone  calls?" 

"It's  too  cold  out  here — "  She  moved  towards  the 
entrance. 

"I  could  hardly  believe,"  the  voice  went  on  at  her  side, 
"that  you  of  all  women  would  allow  yourself  to  be  put  in 
a  position  so  undir'.iified.  What  business  is  it  of  Mar- 
riott's what  you  and  I  say  to  each  other?" 

"H^  only  wanted  to  help  me.     He  has  helped  me." 

"Oh!  and  how  has  he  managed  to  do  that?  By  mak- 
ing love  to  you?" 

"Oh,  Leroy!"  She  stopped  short.  Then  beginning 
to  walk  quickly  again.     "He's  got  me  a  section  for  to- 


"Well,  you'll  have   the  trouble  of  countermanding 
that." 

"Oh,  no!  I  shan't  countermand  it." 

"You  wouldn't  rather  have  the  stateroom?" 

"You  said  there  wasn't  one." 

"There  wasn't.    I've  bought  off  a  man  who  had  one." 

"For  tomorrow?" 

"For  tomorrow.    And  I've  arranged  to  have  those 
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papers    sent    up    to    you    tomorrow    to    be    signed." 
"It's  very  kind  of  you.     Of  course  I'll  gladly  take  the 
stateroom. ' ' 

* '  How  did  you  and  Spectacles  get  home  last  night  ? ' ' 
"We  walked.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  my  friend — " 
"You  walked.  .  .  .  He  let  you  waiA;.'  A  night  like — " 
"There  wasn't  anything  on  wheels  to  be  had." 
"I  wish  you  had  let  me  know.  I'd  have  seen  you  got 
home  properly.  1  was  afraid  Spectacles  wasn't  to  be 
trusted." 

Camilla,  with  an  awkwardness  that  Leroy  relished,  was 
trying  to  leave  him.  A  call-boy  ran  out  to  give  some- 
thing to  a  departing  guest.  He  caught  sight  of  Mrs. 
Trenholme  and  came  towards  her — hesitating  whether 
to  interrupt  and  being  sworn  at  by  the  Commissionaire. 
"That's  my  special  bell-boy,"  she  explained  as  she 
smiled  at  the  law  Irish  lad — so  much  less  sophisticated 
than  the  ordinary  worldly-minded  cynics  in  the  Ritz  em- 
ploy that,  following  upon  a  colossal  blunder  in  her 
service,  she  had  characteristically  adopted  him.  "Wliat 
is  it,  Terence?" 

"I  tho't  ye  moight  loike  t'  know.    A  gintleman's  beeu 
waitin'  fur  ye  this  foive  and  thirrty  minyuts." 
"A  gentleman !     Not  Mr.  Marriott  ? ' ' 
"No.     'Tis  stranger  he'll  be." 
"Your  Englishman,"  said  Leroy. 
"No,  no !    I  cabled  him  not  to  come." 
"As  if  that  would  prevent  any  man!" 


She  stood  outside  the  door  a  moment. 

Michael!    Michael! 

Her  key  made  no  noise  in  the  lock.  Slowly,  in  a  lamed 
fashion,  she  opened  the  door. 

Yes,  the  stranger  was  there,  sitting  in  the  shadow,  in  an 
attitude  of  profound  weariness. 

When  he  lifted  his  head,  it  was  Mr.  James  Trenholme. 
She  was  too  amazed  to  find  a  greeting. 
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"You  didn't  expect  me!"  he  said  dryly,  as  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

"No,  I — "  She  stood  there  in  the  old  way,  inept  be- 
fore the  unexpected.  Still  dazed,  she  suggested  that  he 
might  sit  down. 

"You  are  looking  well."  In  the  cold  arraignment  of 
his  eye  that  fact  appeared  to  her  discredit.  "The  papers 
have  been  telling  us,"  he  said,  as  he  resumed  his  seat, 
"that  you  were  going  to  marry  a  man  over  yonder." 
Ilis  slight  pause  presented  an  opening  for  affirmation  or 
de'iial.    She  sat  speechless. 

"I  would  have  a  heavy  tax,"  he  said  angrily,  "on 
heiresses  marrying  o  t  of  their  own  cour'  -y — " 

* '  It  wouldn  't  affect  me, ' '  she  brought  out. 

"You  mean" — he  drew  his  level  brows  together  and 
looked  shrewdly  from  under  his  slight  scowl — "you've 
thrown  the  Englishman  over?" 

She  bit  her  lips.  "I  ...  we  aren't  going  through 
with  it." 

"So  I  was  tcH.  That's  why  I'm  here."  He  placed 
a  hand  on  either  knee  and  looked  at  her  fixedly. 
"You've  seen  Leroy."  He  didn't  ask,  he  stated  the 
fact. 

"Yes." 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  your  work?" 

She  half  rose:    ".¥(/work!" 

"You  don't  need  me  to  tell  you,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"that  things  don't  go  well  with  Leroy.  You  did  a  bad 
day's  work  when  you  left  him  to  that — harpy!"  After 
a  pause  which  she  made  no  effort  to  fill,  he  leaned  for- 
ward:   "You  shouldn't  have  done  it,  Camilla." 

' '  1—7  '  left '  ?     Surely  you  know  he  left  me  ? " 

"Nonsense!"  He  took  his  hands  off  his  knees  and 
threw  himself  back  in  the  chair.  * '  No  married  man  can 
leave  his  wife  if  she  doesn't  wish." 

Camilla  opened  her  lips  in  protest.  But  they  closed 
without  a  sound. 
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"Suppose  you  hadn't  gone  away" — he  leaned  forward 
again  and  presented  the  alternative  on  his  open  palm. 
"Suppose  you  hadn't  applied  for  a  divorce  .  .  .  can't 
you  see  what  would  have  happened?"  She  shook  her 
head. 

"Roy  would  have  come  back  all  right,  as  thousands  of 
other  men  have  done.     If  you'd  had  a  little  patience." 

Was  that  true  1     She  had  never  thought  of  it  like  that. 

"I  wouldn't  have  known  but  for  you,"  the  hard  voice 
went  on,  ' '  that  I  had  any  faith  to  lose.  I  thought  1  was 
done  with  depending  on  women  for  anything.  But  it 
seems  I  wasn't  done.  I  had  come  to  depend  on  you,  I 
counted  on  you." 

She  lifted  her  ey^.  That  she  dropped  them  was  due 
not  to  the  reprehension  that  dhe  read  in  James  Tren- 
holme's  face,  so  much  as  the  heavy  trouble  there. 

"For  some  reason,  or  for  no  reason  I'd  come  to  feel, 
Camilla  will  hold  the  fort.     And  you  didn't." 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  for  several  seconds. 

"You  see  what  he  is  now.  What  you  don't  know  is: 
he  hasn't  beci.  the  same  since  you  deserted." 

"You  mustn't  say  'deserted,'  "  she  protested,  stung  at 
last  to  speech.    "It's  too  wide  of  the  mark—" 

' '  You  did  desert. ' '  He  faced  her  down.  ' '  But  what 's 
done  is  done.  All  I've  come  to  say  is.  Don't  do  it 
again.     You  stay  here  and  look  after  your  job." 

Her  slack  hands  came  together.  "It  isn't  my  job. 
Not  now.  Not  any  more" — she  seemed  to  plead  with 
him. 

' '  Not  your  job  any  more ! "  He  made  a  gesture  of  con- 
tempt and  jerked  his  head  to  one  side.  "Like  all  the 
rest!"  He  seemed  to  give  in  to  an  unseen  adversary. 
"Not  her  job  any  more!"  And  now  those  hawk's  eyes 
were  at  her  again.  And  the  talons  of  his  speech  were 
lawing  at  her.  "Didn't  you  undertake  the  job?  Of 
your  own  free  will?  Yes,  undertook  it  and  aban- 
doned it." 
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"Linda — "  she  brought  out,  breathless. 

" Linda! "--\\Q  blew  the  name  to  atoms.  He  got  up. 
He  stood  in  front  of  Camilla.  An  iron  engine  of  a  man, 
charged  with  incalculable  energies,  more  a  symbol  of 
power  than  slie  had  ever  realized  him.  "  If , "  he  said  im- 
pressively, "if  the  good  women  stuck  to  their  business, 
the  bad  women  wcildn't  have  that  chance!"  He 
snapped  his  thin  fingers.  In  the  act  of  turning  on  his 
heel  he  halted  and  again  looked  down  at  the  figure  in 
the  chair— as  if  catching  sight  of  something  now  that 
had  escaped  him  before.  "You  didn't  realize  that? 
Well,  if  you  were  a  child  then,  you  aren't  a  child  now." 
He  drew  a  chair  to  her  side.  "1  don't  mind  telling 
you  .  .  .  that  I,  too  .  .  .  I've  missed  my  daughter." 

Camilla  lifted  her  head.  "Thank  you.  But  what  I 
have  to  know  is — did  he  ask  you  to  come  and — ?" 

"  No ;  hasn  't  a  notion, ' '  he  .said  quickly. 

"How,  then,  do  you  know  that  he — that  Leroy 
wants—?" 

"Don't  I  know  my  own  flesh  and  blood?  The  morn- 
ing after  you  landed — I  hadn't  seen  the  arrival  list — 
when  he  came  into  the  ofKice:  'What  is  it?'  I  said. 
'What's  what?'  'What's  happened?'  He  laughed. 
"  'Well,  the  only  thing  I  know  that's  happened  is: 
Camilla's  come  back.'  Like  that  for  the  next  three  days. 
Coming  in  to  talk  ]\IcCoy  and  Corporation  Law,  and — in 
the  middle — 'I've  arranged  to  see  Camilla.'  His  face 
like  a  boy's.  Then:  'I've  seen  her!' — she's  this;  she's 
that;  and  how  you  were  to  meet  him  at  the  office  of 
Dunn,  Hardy  &  Horlick.  Next  day,  the  light  gone  out. 
'Didn't  she  come?'  'Oh!  yes,  she  came,  hard  as — wood, 
dying  to  get  out  of  New  York.'  And  then  Leroy  of? 
to  .  .  /  don't  know  where."  He  was  silent  a  moment. 
"One  of  the  things  I  used  to  like  about  you — ^you  didn't 
drink  cocktails." 

"Only  because  I  didn't  like  them." 

' '  Don 't  care  what  the  reason  was.    The  effect  was  that 
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Leroy  didn't.  Not  half,  not  a  hundredth  so  much  as 
..."  The  chin  went  down,  the  spare  vigorous  frame  took 
on  again  that  attitude  of  fatigue  in  which  Camilla  had 
surprised  him.  "  Leroy 's  habits  aren  't  what  they  were, 
he  went  on.  "And  that's  why  his  work  isn't  what  it 
was.  All  th?t  promise—!  But  he's  young.  You  are 
both  young  enough  to  make  a  fresh  start. 

Back  and  forth  her  thoughts  went  flying  across  great 
spaces  in  time  and  feeling  She  lost  count  of  petty  mo- 
ments and  of  immediate  conditions.  Such  journeys  the 
soul  must  take  alone;  she  lost  count  of  the  other  pres- 
ence. She  and  Roy  were  struggling  to  find  a  footing 
in  the  void.  Could  they  live  together  as  friends? 
Coul'^  Vi*-  boar  that?    Frankly  regarded,  could  she? 

Ja^  Jrenholme  bent  down  and  laid  a  hand  on  her 
shouL-.i-.  She  started  as  if  he  had  called  her.  "Yes, 
father.  I  mean  ..."  A  quick  flush  had  risen  in  her 
face. 

"That's  right,  my  child." 

She  tried  to  say  no,  sho  hadn't  meant  that;  but  the 
form  in  which  she  would  have  to  rectify  her  blunder 
sounded  overharsh,  too  like  a  wounding  repudiation,  a 
rebuff  to  a  proud  man  who  had  shown  her  his  wounds. 
Oh,  why  had  she  said  "Father"?  There  had  been  no 
need.  Every  reason  not  to  say  it.  But  out  it  had  come. 
It  echoed  still  in  the  air.     It  was  like  an  oath  of  ser%  ice. 

He  had  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  and  was  gone. 
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THERE  will  be  no  question  of  getting  out  of  New 
York,  given  a  few  more  hours  of  weather  like 
this." 
After  two  days'  sileno^  ,  Marriott  had  looked  in  upon 
Camilla's  final  preparations,  towards  seven  the   next 
evening. 

She  swept  a  litter  of  letters  and  telegrams  into  the 
wastepaper  basket.  "A  few  more  hours,  and  I  shall  be 
out  of  the  storm  zone." 

* '  So — you  are  still  meaning  to  go  ?  " 
"Still  meaning?    There  was  never  any  doubt  of  my 
going — after  you  were  so  good  as  to  secure  that  section." 
"Oh!  I  heard  you'd  countermanded  it." 
' '  That  was  because  I  was  able  to  get  a  stateroom. ' ' 
"A  stateroom.  .  .  ,!"     If  he  had  not  been  aware  be- 
fore that  the  stream  of  confidence  had  run  dry,  he  re- 
alized the  fact  now,  as  he  looked  at  the  mask-like  white 
face  with  the  averted  eyes.    Oh!  he  knew  his  crime. 
He  had  been  a  sharer  in  that  high  Sunday  mood  of  re- 
nunciation.    Though  he  hadn't  approved,  he  had  been 
"Witness.    Workaday  life  can  ill  adapt  itself  to  the  au- 
gust companionship  of  the  Recording  Angel.     All  un- 
willing, Marriott  stood  for  reminder  of  a  broken  resolve. 
"I  suppose  you  are  sure.    There  is  no  mistake  about  your 
stateroom. ' ' 
"Quite  sure." 
"Who  has  the  ticket?" 
"Who?    Why,  I  have  it,  of  course." 
"Have  you  any  objection  to  letting  me  see?" 
A  faint  tinge  of  indignation  flushed  her  cheeks  as  she 
produced  an  envelope.     While  Mr.  Marriott,  with  every 
siem  of  incredulity,  scrutinized  the  tickpt,  a  letter  was 
brought  in.     His  eyes  left  the  slip  in  his  hand  and 
fastened  on  the  letter.     Camilla  opened  and  read. 
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"I  have  not  told  aiid  I  shall  not  tell  Leroy  that  1  have 
seen  you.    You  will  speak  fpr  yourself  when  the  time 

comes.  „    , 

"Your  affectionate  father, 

"James  Tren holme." 

She  lifted  her  head  and  met  ^larriott's  eyes. 

"Well,"  she  said,  folding  up  the  letter,  "are  you  satis- 
tied  about  the  ticket?"  . 

"It  appears  to  be  for  tonight,"  he  said  grudgingly. 
' '  What  time  shall  you  be  going  down  ? " 

The  train  was  the  well-known  Midnight  Southern  Ex- 
press. She  said  her  plan  was  to  be  at  the  Depot  about 
half-past  ten  and  go  comfortably  to  bed. 

Marriott  showed  his  approval  by  saying  he  would  come 
and  take  her  down  if  she  liked. 

No,  she  wouldn't  trouble  him. 

He  focussed  her  reproachfully  through  the  great 
rounds  of  his  glasses.  But  Camilla  saw  no  reason  to  ex- 
plain—after the  way  he  had  spoken  of  Leroy-— that  the 
misjudged  person  had  sent  a  note,  with  the  tickets,  to 
say  that  he  was  putting  his  automobile  at  her  disposal. 
It  (not  he)  would  call  for  her  at  ten  o'clock,  or  any  time 
she  liked.  "There  is  only  one  chauffeur  in  New  York,'' 
the  note  added,  "who  can  be  trusted  in  streets  like  these." 

Mr.  Marriott  rose  to  go. 

"It's  no  night,"  she  said,  "for  anybody  to  be  out  who 
doesn't  have  to  be.    Good-bye—" 

Her  hand  was  out,  not  his.  He  sat  down  again  and 
threw  his  hat  on  the  table.    The  telephone  rang. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Camilla  took  up  the  re- 

ceiver. 

"Those  papers.  ...  I  haven't  forgotten.  Tiiey  seem 
to  been  sent  up  to  my  house,  by  some  mistake."  Leroy 
was  speaking  from  the  office.  An  unusually  heavy  day  s 
work,  or  he'd  have  tracked  those  papers  down  before. 
He  wasn't  going  to  take  any  chances  about  their  reach- 
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ing  her  ia  time.     He  would  go  and  get  them  himself. 

She  remonstrated.  Getting  about  was  so  difiicult. 
The  papers  could  follow  her  to  Florida. 

That  might  do,  he  said,  "except  foi  a  point  in  the  Jer- 
sey deed  that  your  man  Dunn  was  afraid  you  mightn't 
understand.  I  promised  him  I'd  clear  it  up  before  you 
signed.     I'll  be  round  during  the  evening." 

Before  she  could  answer  he  had  rung  oir. 

She  turned  to  find  :Marriott  had  vanished. 

At  ten  o'clock  she  put  on  h^^r  hat.  "Isn't  the  automo- 
bile tliere?"  she  asked  her  maid. 

"Not  yet." 

Camilla  waited  an  impatient  ten  minutes.  "Tele- 
phone them  to  get  a  taxi."  Another  ten  minutes. 
"Cau't  they  get  a  taxi?  Then  we'll  walk.  Find  some- 
body to  bring  the  suit-cases." 

By  the  time  she  got  down  to  the  entrance  the  taxi  was 
there.  And  so  was  Mr.  Trenhoime's  automobile.  And 
out  of  it  Mr.  Trenholme  was  stepping. 

"Where  you  going?  Taxi!  Given  me  up?  Why, 
it's  only  a  few  minutes  past  ten,  and  your  train  doesn't 
go  for  nearly  two  hours." 

It  was  all  right  now  he  had  come — she  was  only  afraid 
he'd  broken  down. 

"We  don't  break  down,  do  we,  Hutin?"  he  tossed  out 
to  his  chanflFeur.  "Shan't  be  long."  He  turned  to  go 
into  the  hotel. 

Camilla's  maid,  in  the  act  of  paying  the  taxi  driver, 
hesitated  with  her  hand  in  her  purse:  "Would  Mrs. 
Trenholme  perhaps  prefer  that  she  should  go  with  the 
small  baggage  and  get  things  ready  for  the  night?" 

Leroy  applauded  such  forethought.  Then  hurriedly 
to  Camilla:  "I've  run  that  deed  to  earth— we'll  just 
look  through  it."    lie  led  the  way  back  into  the  hotel. 

It  stnick  her  how  like  old  times  it  was  to  be  following 
at  his  heels.     Straight  on  he  led  her,  avoiding  the  ele- 
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vator,  up  one  flight,  and  into  a  great  deserted  room  with 
many  shaded  lamps  and  a  blazing  Hre. 
"I've  never  been  here  before.    What  do  they  call  this 

?>  > 

She  understood  Leroy,  pulling  off  his  coat,  to  say  that 
he  hadn't  been  invited  to  the  christening. 

Independently  of  the  blazing  open  fire,  the  atmosphere 
everywhere  indoors  was  heavj-  with  steam  heat.  Camilla 
loosened  her  furs.  He  put  a  chair  for  her  at  the  great 
ornate  writing  table,  and  a  chair  for  himself.  He  took  a 
bulky  paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  laid  it  open  under  her 
eyes.     There !     She  was  to  read  that. 

"Not  all  through!"  •^,    v   , 

' '  What '  you  'd  sign  a  paper  without  reading  it '.  1  ou 
do  need  somebody  to  look  after  you."  He  bent  over  her, 
explaining,  enlarging.  "Now,  you  mustn  t  go  to  sleep 
over  this.    This  is  the  most  important  point. 

^^l  wasn't  going  to  sleep!"  Oh,  the  times  in  the  past 
she  had  defended  herself  against  that  charge !       It  s  so 

hot  in  here  " 

"AVel'l  of  course,  muffled  up  as  if  you  were  exploring 
the  Antarctic!"  He  helped  her  off  with  her  coat 
"Now  pay  attention  to  this."  With  an  air  of  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  duty,  he  attacked  "clause  eleven. 
No  possible  aspect  of  clause  eleven  was  left  uncanvassed. 
It  was  as  if  all  Camilla's  fortunes  hung  on  clause  eleven. 
He  sounded  immensely  legal.  It  was  all  as  simple  to  Jum 
as  one,  two,  come  buckle  my  shoe  Camilla  s  woolly 
brain  was  woollier  than  common.  The  heat !  The  near- 
ness. .  .  .  That  faint  Russian  leather  scent— 

"There  now!  is  that  quite  clear?" 

Camilla,  in  a  thickening  mist,  nodded  sleepily. 

"But,"   she   said  with   solemnity,   "1   think   eleven 
clauses  are  too  many — "  , 

"Stupid  woman!"  he  threw  in,  pissing  on  to  clause 

twelve. 
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Camilla  looked  at  him.  "You  mustn't  be  ...  so  fa- 
miliar." 

Leroy  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed  till  the 
tears  came. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  she  said. 

"You  are  too  good  to  be  true,"  was  the  only  explana- 
tion he  would  make. 

It  was  Leroy  who  thought  of  the  time.  He  pulled  out 
his  watch.  "  I  'ra  sorry — sorrier  than  I  can  say — but  1  've 
got  to  take  you  to  the  depot,  madam." 

"Oh,  yes!"  She  stood  up  hastily.  "What's  the 
time?" 

He  showed  her  his  watch.  Her  secret  thought  was: 
"We  nii(jht  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  by  this  beau- 
tiful Hre." 

It  certainly  was  a  bitter  night. 

She  leaned  out  of  the  window  of  the  automobile,  taking 
the  particles  of  frozen  snow  upon  her  face,  and  heard  his 
special  char'jes  to  the  chauffeur.  Leroy  knew  a  better 
route  than  the  chauffeur.  He  stood  for  some  time  debat- 
ing the  whys  and  wherefores.  He  was  taking  a  vast  deal 
of  trouble  for  her.  In  those  few  moments  his  hat  and  his 
shoulders  were  powdered  white.  He  tried  to  brush  the 
snow  off  his  sleeves  before  he  opened  the  door.  "What 
a  climate!"  he  said  as  he  got  in.  "I'm  ready  to  admit 
I  envy  you." 

"You  don't  envy  me." 

"Yes,  I  envy  anybody  who's  going  into  decent 
weather.  Think  of  what  it'll  be  like!"  He  sank  back 
in  his  seat  and  spoke  of  that  sun-bathed  world.  He 
brought  back  things  she  hadn't  thought  of  for  years — 
things  that  made  her  laugh,  things  that  made  her  long 
to  cr\'. 

Now  they  had  stopped.  The  chauffeur  was  at  the  win- 
dow. ' '  We  can 't  possibly  get  round  this  way.  I  thought 
we  couldn't — " 

Leroy,  with  his  head  out  of  the  window,  had  a  long 
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argument  with  the  chauffeur.  "Then  go  back,"  it 
ended.  "Not  that  it  will  make  much  difference,"  Leroy 
said  reassuringly  as  he  pulled  up  the  frosted  glass. 

"What  were  you  saying?  Oh!  about  the  darkies. 
Do  you  remember  Uncle  Pax  on  the  duties  of  husbands 
and  wives?  '1  think  a  husbau'  sho'  ought  t'  do  all  he 
kin  to  make  his  wife  happy  and  pleasant.'  Do  you  re- 
member"—he  laid  his  hand  over  hers.  She  drew  away. 
"I'm  not  to  touch  you?  Oh!  all  right.  There's  one 
thing,"  he  said  m  her  ear,  "whatever  you've  made  up 
your  mind  to  do,  you  never  can  forget  me — " 

"It  isn't  you  that  have  put  that  into  my  head.  I've 
been  thinking  it  all  these  days.  Ever  since  I  got  back. 
And  before  that.     1  kept  thinking  it  in  England." 

"No,"  he  began,  with  a  kind  of  persuasive  eagerness, 
"not  when  you  were  with  Michael!" 

"Even  when  1  was  with  Michael." 

"Dear!" 

She  waited. 

"All  the  same,  you  know— you  can't  go  on  living 
alone." 

Her  heart  beat  fast.     It  was  coming— he  was  going  to 

say  it  now. 

"Camilla—" 

With  a  jolt  and  a  jar  the  crawling  automobile  stopped. 

"We've  stuck  in  a  drift,"  she  said  to  herself.  Leroy 
let  down  the  window.  They  weren't  in  a  drift.  They 
were  at  the  station.  There  was  Mr.  Marriott  waiting  to 
say  good-bye — tall  and  spare  and  preternaturally  grim 
behind  those  reflectors.  He  disapproved  of  her  being 
seen  with  Leroy — that  was  why  he  looked  like  that.  And 
there  was  Jeannette  with  the  suit-cases.  Why  wasn  't  she 
in  the  Pullman  getting  things  ready? 

"How  much  time  have  we?"  she  a.sked  Mr.  Marriott, 
as  Leroy  handed  her  out. 

"All  iiie  time  you  choose  to  take.  Your  train  left  nine 
minutes  ago." 
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"Gone!" 

"Are  you  sure?"  Leroy  seemed  unable  to  bflieve  it, 
till  he  had  questioned  a  porter.  He  stood  talking  to  the 
man,  earnestly,  reproachfully.  He  came  back  with  tlie 
porter,  discussing  the  state  of  the  streets. 

"The  poorest  little  capital  in  Europe,"  he  said,  in  a 
challenging  way  to  Mr.  Marriott,  as  thou<rh  the  situation 
wt're  in  some  way  the  fault  of  the  Minister  to  the  poorest 
little  capital— " there  isn't  one  that  luisn't  a  better  mu- 
nicipal government  than  we  have.  Now,  in  licrlin,  in 
any  German  city,  all  this  would  be  cleared  away  in 
twenty-four  hours."  He  opened  the  d(i(,r  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  held  it,  looking  towards  Camilla.  He  seemed 
to  think  he  was  going  to  take  her  back. 

Mr.  Marriott  stepped  fonvard.  "I  advise  you  to  come 
with  me.     I've  got  a  hack  waiting." 

"A  hock!"  Leroy  laughed.  "An  auto  is  bad  enough, 
but  a  hack!" 

"Something  to  say  to  you."  Marriott's  undertone 
was  so  grave  that  Camilla  fell  back  again  from  the  free- 
dom of  attained  majority  to  the  status  of  the  naughty 
child.  lie  was  going  to  scold  her.  She  longed  to  escape 
from  him  ...  to  go  back  with  Leroy.  She  knew  that 
whatever  she  did  in  the  future,  she  mustn't  do  that  now. 
And  so,  good  night  to  him  and  into  the  draughty,  lum- 
bering old  hack,  with  those  disapproving  spectacles. 
Fortunately  the  maid  had  to  come  too. 

At  funeral  pace  they  made  the  progress  back.  Camilla 
broke  the  oppressive  silence.  "I  am  afraid  you've  been 
waiting  a  long  time  in  the  cold." 

"No,  only  a  few  minutes.  I  knew  you  wouldn't  be  in 
time." 

The  reply  angered  her.  "You  couldn't  possibly  have 
known  that!"  His  silence  said  too  much.  "Leroy  is  not 
responsible  for  the  state  of  the  street^'"  And  thpn  she 
relented.  ' '  It  was  kind  of  you  to  think  of  coming  to  see 
me  off." 
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"That  wasu't  what  I  caiue  for." 

Oh,  well,  if  he  was  detemiiiied  to  be  disagreeable— 

When  the  hack  drew  u[),  Leroy  stood  there  "1  told 
you  1  should  get  here  first!" 

A  swing  of  glass  doors  and  a  great  tide  of  heat  rushed 
out  to  meet  them.  It  was  no  eoniidenee,  but  Leroy  whis- 
pered: 

"It  oc-curred   to  lue  you'd  like  to  have  your  same 

rooms.     I  was  juht  in  time." 

Ou  their  way  to  the  elevator  she  turned,  suddenly  re- 
membering Marriott.  Yes,  following  with  something 
watchful,  curious  in  his  face.  "I  shall  try  for  Washing- 
ton tomorrow,"  she  said,  and  held  out  her  hand,  lie 
didn't  seem  to  see  it,  the  watchful  look  was  scouruig  the 
lobby.     "fJood  night,  Leroy."  ^ 

Leroy  lowered  his  voice.  "You  aren't  going  to  bed 
right  away?  You  wouldn't  sleep.  Not  a  wink.  Let's 
have  some  supper.  I'm  ravenous.  He  stood  barring 
the  way  to  the  elevator— the  old  triumphant  light  in  his 

BVGS. 

"One  moment,"  said  Marriott's  voice  over  her  shoul- 

"As  I  told  you,  I  didn't  go  down  to  see  you  ott.  1 
had  dropped  in  here  to  look  for  a  friend  wiio  was  due  ou 
the  Andalusia  this  evening.  And  1  heard  a  man  at  the 
desk  asking  for  you." 

A  man !    She  turned  sharply. 

"I  introduced  myself  as  a  friend  of  yours.  I  said  I 
thought  it  quite  on  the  cards"— across  Camilla's  shoul- 
der tlie  cynical  eyes  rested  an  instant  on  Leroy— "quite 
on  the  cards  that  Mrs.  Trenholmc  would  be  in  after 
twelve.  Indeed,  I  hoped  to  have  the  privilege  of  escort- 
ing her — " 

"You  don't"— her  glances  flew  from  one  to  another 
of  the  few  lingerers— "you  don't  mean  it  was—" 

"The  gentleman,"  Marriott  observed  with  his  most 
detached  aii-,  "said  his  name  was  Nancarrow. 
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"Where?"  cried  Camilla. 

"I  said  I  would  let  him  know."  With  the  same  de- 
liberation .Marriott  half  turned.  "Will  you  go  up  or 
wait  here  a  moment  ? ' ' 

"Since  Mr.  Marriott  is  willing  to  carry  messages," 
Leroy  flimg  in,  "perhaps  he  will  be  good  enough  to  sa.y 
that  Mrs.  Trenholme  can't  see  the  gentleman  at  this 
hour. ' '  The  floor  of  the  lobby  seemed  to  swing  up,  swing 
down  •  -  a  ship's  deck  in  a  storm.  Leroy 's  eyes,  bright 
with  if.,,  ',  were  full  on  the  other  man's  face.  "Or,  if 
Mr   .''  ^rriot*  won't  tell  him,  perhaps  you'd  like  me  to?" 

"V     10 :       Camilla  put  out  her  hand. 

Leroy  came  close.     ' '  I  thought  you  said  you  'd  cabled. 

'  I  did.    I  don 't  understand — ' ' 

"You  told  him  expressly,  you  cabled  him,  he  was  not 
to  come.    And  he  is  here!     Infernal  insolence,  /  call 

it!" 

"Hush!"  Again  her  eyes  went  flying  from  face  to 
face  among  the  passing  few. 

"Does  he  think,"  Leroy  demanded,  "that  he  has  cuiy 
to  appear-—?" 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Camilla,  very  low. 

"You  surely  aren't  going  to  see  him  at  this  time  of 
night?" 

"Yes,  I  am  going  to  see  him." 

Leroy  turned  on  his  heel.  Without  another  word  or 
look  he  left  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Marriott  had  walked  away,  too,  without  "good 
night." 

And  coming  towards  her — Michael. 

No  one  to  look  at  him  would  guess  at  any  significance 
in  the  meeting.  He  had  his  hat  in  one  hand:  he  held 
hers  in  the  other.    He  was  smiling. 

"But  I  .  .  .  I—" 

"Yes,  I  know."  He  looked  round.  "You've  got  a 
sitting-f  ooia  ? ' ' 

"Didn't  you  get  my  cable — saying  not  to  come?" 
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"And  your  cable  saying  'come.'  That's  the  one  I've 
answered. ' ' 

"0  Michael—"  She  stopped.  He  must  have  known 
she  was  on  the  verge  of  breaking  down. 

His  eyes,  as  if  to  warn  her,  went  to  the  two  solitary- 
figures  over  by  the  desk.  "Some  other  place,"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"I  ...  had  a  sitting-room.  But  I  gave  it  up."  Not 
for  worlds  would  she  trust  herself  alone  with  him,  ' '  \  ou 
see — I  was  going  away." 

* '  Going  away  ! ' ' 

She  nodded. 

* '  Coming  back  to  England ? ' '    The  light  in  his  face ! 

"No." 

Side  by  side  they  moved  in  silence  over  thick  piled 
carpets,  through  a  heat  that  made  the  head  feel  light  as 
a  toy  balloon.  When  they  came  to  a  standstill,  they 
were'  near  an  angle  of  that  great  nondescript  place  they 
call  the  "lounge."  No  one  there — not  one  in  sight  but 
their  two  selves,  and  of  the  two,  Michael  Nancarrow,  now, 
wore  most  the  look  of  strain. 

To  screen  the  cushioned  corner,  he  drew  in  front  of  it 
a  chair  for  himself.     "Sit  down,  my  darling." 

The  single  word,  in  that  beautiful  steadfast  voice, 
brought  an  added  anguish  into  her  throbbing  throat. 

"You  mustn't  wast"  kindness,  Michael,"  she  whis- 
pered, as  if  the  place  were  full  of  people.  "You'll  be 
stern  and  angry  enough  when  you  know.  Oh,  what 
made  you  come  ! ' ' 

"I  could  feel  you  were  in  trouble.  So  of  course  I 
came. ' ' 

"You  make  it  much,  much  harder  for  me." 

"I  .shall  trj'  not  to." 

"You  can't  help  making  it  harder."  She  clenched 
her  hands  in  her  muff.  "Just  to  look  at  you  makes  it 
harder!  But,"  she  leaned  toward  him,  "I've  got  to  tell 
you — "     She  stopped  suddenly,  drew  one  baud  out  and 
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pressed  it  over  her  eyes.  But  not  even  by  dint  of  shut- 
ting out  Michael's  face,  could  she  tell  hiiu — not  yet,  that 
she  was  going  back  to  Leroy.  All  she  could  bring  herself 
to  say,  tonight,  was:     "I  can't  marry  you,  Michael." 

And  ho,  quickly :     ' '  Why—  ? ' ' 

Her  hand  fell  down.  "Because  I  am  married."  She 
looked  at  him  with  such  shrinking  that  he  exclaimed: 

"It  wasn't  legal — your  divorce?" 

"Oh,  it  was  legal.  But  .  .  .  law  and  lawyers  don't 
seem  to  luive  anything  to  do  with  such  intimate  things. 
I  mean,  can't  change  them.  It's  like  .saying  by  law  you 
are  to  go  back  to  a  state  of  ignorance.  IIow  ca?i  you 
when  you've  once  known?" 

"Others  can  liiid  a  wii}'  out  of  the  mistake." 

"Yes,  Linda — the  woman  Leroy  married.  Heaps  of 
people  can. " 

"Ami  you  ...  so  can  you,  for  my  sake,  and  for  your 
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"The  truth  is,  I  go  on  thinking  of  Leroy  as  my  hus- 
band." 

"That's  only  because  I've  left  you  alone  here.  I 
shan't  do  it  again." 

"I  felt  it  at  Nancarrow."  If  she  had  looked  in  his 
face  her  heart  would  have  failed  her.  But  slie  sat  with 
shoulders  drooped  and  lowered  eyes — a  weariness  upon 
her  that  was  more  than  any  weariness  of  the  flesh.  A 
weariness  of  the  soul  that  looks  back  upon  long  conflict. 

"Once  in  a  while,"  the  toneless  voice  went  on,  "I  for- 
get the  other  woman.  In  all  these  six  years  those  have 
been  the  best  times — when  I  forgot  the  other  wonum." 

No  sound.  So  even  Michael  saw  now  the  hopelessness 
of  Hope.  She  raised  her  eyes  that  she  might  read  the 
sign  of  renunciation  in  his  face,  and  found  instead  a  pas- 
sion of  pain,  something  terribly  alive  and  struggling, 
something  that  refusrrl  to  die. 

"Michael!''  she  cried.  "Oh,  I  wish  I'd  never  been 
born!" 
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He  lifted  his  hand.  But  he  waited  for  a  moment,  be- 
fore his  voice  obeyed  him.  '  ')ou't  say  any  more  to- 
night.    You  are  too  tired.     Co.ae — " 

She  followed  blindly.  When  he  stopped,  she  stood  still 
beside  him.  Through  the  grille  in  front  of  them  she 
could  see  the  shadow  of  the  elevator  coming  down. 

"Sleep  Hrst,"  he  was  saying.  "I'll  come  back  in  the 
morning." 

Coming  back  in  the  morning ! 
lie  would  need  be  early  to  ii'  ""  her 
Yet  before  she  had  left  her  rooms,  the  telephone !     She 
stood  hesitating.     What  voice  should  she  hear?    Which 

of  those  two —  ? 

She  turned  from  the  domineering  insistency  and  ran 
into  her  bedroom.  Her  hat,  her  coat  flung  on,  and  she 
fleeing  out  of  the  place  at  the  second  summons. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  she  walked  the  snowy  streets. 
Twice,  in  o'Jth  Street,  she  passed  the  house  tliat  once  had 
been  hers  and  Leroy's.  Each  time,  as  she  went  by,  she 
slackened  pace.  Leroy  had  gone  down  town  long  ago. 
It  was  safe  to  linger.  The  second  time  she  passed,  the 
door  opened,  and  out  came  the  figure  she  was  waiting  for. 
A  little  girl  of  Ave  or  six,  dressed  in  white.  White  fur 
coat  and  cap,  white  leggings,  white  gloves.  Short,  red- 
gold  curls  framed  Linda's  face  in  little.  Camilla  made 
excuse  to  stop  and  turn  up  her  collar,  looking  over  it  at 

the  child. 

Could  she  live  with  that  little  Linda  face?  Could  she 
be  kind  and  loving  to  a  Linda  face  ?  The  child  passed, 
speaking  French  to  her  bovve.  Camilla  looked  after  the 
small  white  figure.  Poor  child  I  what  burden  did  she,  all 
unconsciously,  carry?  How  long  would  she  move  so 
lightly  in  a  pure  white  woild?  In  the  days  to  come 
would  she  be  walking  at  Camilla's  side?  Camilla  fol- 
lowed her,  trying  to  picture  a  future  in  which  that  figure 
would  be  always  ' '  there. ' '    Camilla 's  own  main  aim  and 
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purpose,  if  she  -went  back,"  must  be  to  forget  Linda. 
And  always,  always  there,  in  little— as  though  diminish- 
ing by  distance  yet  never  gone— always,  Linda  in  the 

picture.  ., 

If  James  Treuholme  was  right,  that  would  be  Camilla  s 

punishment. 

"Deserter!"  She  stopped,  with  a  sense  of  sharp  col- 
lision. As  if  in  that  darkness  in  which  her  mind  groped 
she  had  run  into  a  wall.  And  so  she  had.  A  wall  that 
rose  round  her  on  all  sides.  A  wall,  as  it  might  have 
been,  placarded:  YOUR  DOING.  If  you  hadn't  "de- 
serted," more  than  likely  the  little  Linda  would  never 
have  been  launched  on  a  world  that  eyes  her  askance  and 
murmurs  "Ilickson."  If  she  "had  been"  at  all,  she'd 
have  been  Hickson  openly. 

Camilla's  doing. 

"Your  job,"  a.s  James  Trenholme  said,  with  no  idea 
that  part  of  it  would  be  helping  innocence  to  expiate  the 
sin  of  others. 

She  never  could  clearly  recall  what  became  of  the  hours 
till  she  turned  into  some  place  where  shop-girls  went  for 
food.  The  woman  who  waited  on  her  was  angry  because 
Camilla  wanted  only  coffee.  And  the  time  was  nearly 
two.  She  would  have  stayed  and  rested  there,  only  the 
woman  hated  her.  It  was  bad  for  people  to  hate  one  an- 
other. She  would  go  away.  The  woman's  face,  staring 
at  the  tip,  followed  Camilla  down  the  street. 

Two  blocks  away  from  the  hotel  she  saw  Michael  com- 
ing towards  her.  She  had  known  he  wouldn't  be  far— 
so^she  told  herself  with  bitterness.  Heavy-eyed,  heavy- 
footed,  she  looked  about  with  dread  for  the  Other. 

No  sign.  11      TT 

They  walked  along  side  by  side,  .she  and  Michael.     He 

had  never  seen  the  snow  like  this,  in  great  breast-works. 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  storm  he  encountered  coming  over. 

After  a  little:     "Nancarrow  sends  you  love."    Ht-  had 
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leen  there  up  to  last  Friday  morinug.  "It's  ouly  six 
days  away  from  us" — as  though  it  were  not  farther  than 
the  farthest  star. 

"You  didn't  wait  to  get  my  letter?"  she  brought  out 
at  last. 

"No,  my  darling,  of  course  I  didn't.  What  1  wanted 
wasn't  a  letter.     It  was  you — " 

"If  you  knew  what  I'd  said  in  my  letter  you'd  never 
have  come." 

"Wait!"  He  managed  to  smile.  "We'll  speak  of 
that — but  not  out  here. ' ' 

It  jarred  on  her  that  he  could  smile.  And  how  was 
she  going  to  say  what  had  been  barely  possible  to  write  ? 
She  had  leaned  upon  that  letter  to  befriend  her  weak- 
ness, to  speak  for  her.  ' '  Oh,  you  wouldn  't  laugh  if  you  "d 
read  my  letter ! ' ' 

Still  he  smiled.  "Such  a  Gorgon  letter,  was  it,  dear- 
est? Then  I  tell  you  what:  when  the  letter  comes  we'll 
burn  it  together,  you  and  I.    Without  opening  it." 

Half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  end  of  the  block  she 
stopped.  Just  round  the  corner  was  the  entrance  to  the 
Kitz. 

"Michael!" 

"Yes?" 

"You  saw  i  was  tired  last  night.  I'm  tireder  still  to- 
day." 

"I  see  that—" 

"Then  you  mustn't  mind  that  I  don't  ask  you  to 
come  up."  The  mere  looking  into  his  eyes  brought  a 
rush  of  tears  into  her  own.  "I  must  lie  down,"  she 
pleaded.     "1  didn't  sleep,  Michael — " 

"Nor  I." 

"Oh,  don't  waste  any  more  time,  don't  waste  any  mere 
lovingness  on  me  .  .  . ! "  For  all  the  mute  misery  of  his 
face,  there  was  something  unyielding  in  it  that  angered, 
steeled  her.    "It's  no  use — no  use,  I  tell  you !" 

His  eyes  leU  lor  a  second.    When  they  lifted  there  was 
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no  weakness  in  them 
you  love  Leroy?" 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  love  now." 
'Then  it  isn't  a  question  at  all. 


"You  haven't  come  back  to  find 


I've  come  a  very 


long  way  to  see  you.  You  can't  expect  me  to  stand  out 
here  in  the  street  to  speak  about  things  that — " 

She  walked  on.  He  thought  she  was  agreeing.  What 
she  was  saying  to  herself  was:  "I've  got  from  here  to 
where  the  corridor  leads  out  of  the  lounge.  1  can't  live 
through  a  prolonged  struggle  with  Michael.  Between 
here  and  the  elevator  I  must  settle  it. "  They  walked  on, 
and  met  a  broadside  from  the  wind  as  they  turned  the 
c orner.  She  had  said  nothing  yet.  She  was  too  dulled 
even  to  be  much  troubled  as  to  what  it  should  be.  She 
would  be  given  words,  given  some  share  of  this  ruthle.ss- 
ness  that  was  abroad.  Ruthlessness  towards  herself  as 
well  as  towards  Michael.  The  strain  of  colossal  fatigue, 
the  pinch  of  cold,  the  biting  wind— that  had  frozen  the 
tear-wet  veil  to  her  cheek— all  was  part  of  this  strange 
new  power  of  ruthlessness.  It  was  that  Power  which 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  turn  to  him  at  the  door  and 
say  almost  indifferently:  "When  shall  you  be  going 
back'/" 

"When  shall  I—?"     He  looked  at  her.      'That  s  for 

you  to  say." 

"If  it's  for  me,  then  I  say  soon.     At  once.    Why 

should  you  wait?" 

"  I  can 't  answer  that  out  here. ' ' 

"But  here,  or  in  there,  it's  only  the  fact  that  matters. 
I  can't  explain  things,  even  when  I'm  not  half  dead. 
But  when  you  get  my  letter—" 

"Letter!  Letter!  I  don't  care  that  for  any  letter 
when  I  've  got  you ! "  ^ , 

"But  you  haven't  got  me.    And  some  one  else  has! 

She    had  said  it !    Blindly  she  turned  away  to  avoid 

his  eyes. 

"This  is  the  door,  Camilla."    When  it  had  closed  he 
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was  stiU  at  bor  side.    And  the  wild  Irish  boy  was  in 
front  of  her  with :    ' '  Mr.  Trenholme  has  been  here  three 
times,  'm.    He's  upstairs  u(^w." 
' '  Where  ?    Not  iu  my —  ? ' ' 
"Yes,  'ra,  in  your  parlour."  ,  „  ,    • 

"You  see  .  .  ."  she  turned  to  Michael.      'He  s  m  pos- 

session 

Michael  waited  a  moment.    "I  will  be  at  the  Biltmore 

when  you  want  me."  ,, 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.    "I  shan  t  want  you. 

Her  cold  cheeks  tingled  in  the  heat.  Her  fingers  could 
hardly  unlock  the  door.  When  finally  she  had  let  her- 
self  into  the  little  hall  of  her  suite,  out  came  a  breath  of 
roses  and  lilies  to  meet  her. 

She  stood  in  the  doorway.  Yes,  there  they  were. 
Roses  and  roses,  and  Leroy  jumping  up  and  commg  to- 
wards her  with  hands  out. 

"Well,  where  on  earth  .  .  .!  I  began  to  think  you  d 
eloped.  Dearest  child,  what  a  face!  Somebody  been 
abusing  you?     I '11  have  his  gore ! " 

"Leroy,  I  can't  see  you  now.  I'm  too  tired.  Been 
walking  ...  a  long,  long  way—" 

"What  foolishness!     You  do  need—" 

She  asked  him  to  come  back  tomorrow. 

He  refused  point  blank. 

She  leaned  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  "Please,  Roy.  ^t 
— isa'tmuch." 

"Well,  I  must  say  you  are  in  a  pretty  state!  IjooK 
here,  if  I  come  back  in  a  couple  of  hours— "  ^^ 

' '  Come  this  evening.     I  '11  be  all  right  this  evening. 

"Well,  will  you  swear  you'll  rest!  And  not  see  any- 
body else?" 

"Not  a  soul.    It's  a  solemn  promise."  ^^ 

"  Oh !  it 's  solemn  enough,  to  judge  by  your  face. ' '  He 
laughed.    ' '  Tonight,  then ! " 

'  *  Not  till  nine.     Give  me  till  nine. ' ' 
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At  nine.    Here.' 


She  had  to  be 


'111!* 

ill 
■•■] 


She  slept  as  if  she'd  taken  a  narcotic. 

waked. 

She  dined  in  her  room,  early,  and  dressed  late.  Alter 
the  maid  had  gone  down,  Camilla,  looking  in  the  glass, 
saw  with  a  start  of  memory,  the  figure  in  pearl  grey. 
She  had  worn  grey  that  Easter  morning.  There  was  here 
even  a  chou  of  pink  panne,  to  repeat  the  note  of  that 
other  hour.  She  pulled  the  gown  off,  and  took  the  first 
her  hand  fell  on,  something  she  could  fasten  for  herself. 
As  she  finished  putting  it  on  she  turned  again  to  the 
glass.    "I  shall  look  like  that  when  I  am  dead !" 

Well,  roses  for  a  first  betrothal,  not  a  second.  And 
then  it'struck  her  that  in  her  habit-like  black  gown,  she 
had  an  air  of  the  religieu.r  about  to  take  the  veil.  Why 
not?  She  was  making  a  double  renunciation.  First  of 
Michael.  Then  of  what  Ogden  Marriott  had  called  the 
Secular  Nun,  who  beckoned  still  to  that  sheltering  soli- 
All  Camilla's  life  certain  phrases,  certain  words,  held  a 
peculiar  magic  for  her.  Good  Faith  had  been  one.  And 
now  Renunciation.     She  must  make  it— not  parade  it. 

Leroy  would  hate  this  kind  of  gown.     She  began  hur- 
riedly to  unfasten  it. 
His  voice— already ! 
He'd  hate  waiting,  more  than  the  wearing  of  black. 

. 
"Dearest!"    He    would    have    drawn    her    to    him. 
♦ '  But  how  pale ! "     He  covered  her  elusiveness.     * '  Really, 
you  know  you  do  need  ..."    He  established  her  in  the 
sofa  corner.    He  pushed  a  footstool  nearer. 

"You're   plainly   in   no   condition   to   travel.    What 

you've  got  to  do,  is  to  stay  here  and  be  taken  care  of." 

After  all,  he  said,  she'd  be  very  comfortable  here.    You 

couldn't  beat  New  York! 

Nancarrow.     Michael.     Michael.     Nancarrow.     The 
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names  kept  ringing,  calling,  behind  Leroy's  light  tones. 
Michael  Naucarrow !  She  met  it  with  the  deep  bell-note : 
Renunciatio 

As  if  she  were  new  to  the  ^eat  city,  Leroy  went  on 
commendiug  New  York  to  her — in  a  dozen  aspects,  smil- 
ing persuasive. 

"You  don't  seem  as  unhappy  as  you  did,"  she  said. 

"As  I  did  when?" 

"When  I  first  came." 

"Raison  de  quoi^-"  He  moved  nearer.  Something 
in  her  face  arrested  him. 

"You  don't,"  she  began,  "you  don't  seem  to  miss — " 
She  stopped.    "Leroy—" 

"Yes,  little  girl?" 

"If  you  don't  miss  Linda  too  much— I  suppose  you 
will  let  her  go?" 

"Altogether?" 

"Wouldn't  it  be  best?" 

"Much  best,  if  it  could  be  done."  His  momh  took  a 
humorous  twist.  "But  women!  You  can't  get  along 
with  them.    And  you  can't  get  along  without  them." 

"But  you  are  having  to  get  along  without  Linda." 

"For  the  moment." 

"But  isn't  she— hasn't  she  .  .  .?  I  heard  a  story 
about  a  Senator. ' ' 

"Oh,  yes,  all  the  world  has  heard  ai.  ut  the  Senator." 

"Even  if  there's  nothing  in  it,  you  wouldn't  take  her 
back,  would  you,  now,  after — " 

' '  Wliy  not  ?     She  'd  be  taking  me  back,  *  after '— ' ' 

With  that  old  action  of  perplexity,  she  passed  her 
hand  across  her  eyes  as  if  to  brush  away  a  palpable  cob- 
web. 

"But,  Leroy — I've  heard  of  .  .  .  friction,  quarrels 
.  .  .  That's  not  true,  then?" 

' '  Why,  of  course  h  's  true ! "  he  said  irritably.  "  I  get 
on  her  nerves,  and — God  !  /  ( nn  stand  being  annoyed,  but 
being  bored  is  the  devil ! ' ' 
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* '  Does  Linda  bore  you  ? " 

"Dues   she!    Bores   ue  sometimes   till   I  .  .  . 
threw  out  his  arms. 

"Then  you'll  end  it?" 

"You  mean  get  unhitched?  What's  the  good?  he 
said,  with  tiiat  touch  of  weary  irritability  she  knew  so 
well.  Suddcnlv  he  altered  his  lounging  attitude.  Not 
a  word  across  her  lips,  but  at  something  in  her  face  he 
was  on  his  guard.  Deliberately  he  crossed  one  long  leg 
over  the  other  and  moved  his  head  uneasdy  from  side  to 
side  "After  all,  Linda  .  .  ."he  had  an  air  of  apologiz- 
ing for  her.  And  for  himself.  "Linda  and  I,  we 
haven't  either  of  us  had  a  chance.  We  weren't  brought 
up.     Left  to  run  wild." 

It  came  upon  Camilla  with  shattering  force  how  close 
that  tie  to  Linda  must  have  grown,  that  Ler.)y  should 
cast  over  her  sins  the  same  cloak  he  borrowed  for  his 
own— that  dropped  mantle  of  Motherhood. 

"And,  after  all,"  he  went  on  in  a  grumbling  tone, 
"Linda  doesn't  bore  me  more  than  anybody  else.     Or  as 
much,  come  to  that." 
"  Did  I  bore  you  ? " 

"Whv  yes  dear  Camilla."  His  covert  smile  took  on 
a  twist  of  recklessness.  "The  fact  is,  women ';--he 
threw  up  his  head— "women  as  companions  are  a  failure. 

Give  me  horses."  , 

Out  of  the  deeps  of  humiliation  her  voice  rose  tamt 

and  broken.     "You  can't  be  serious— even  about  this!" 
He  smiled  again.    ' '  This  is  quite  like  old  times !    Well 

I'm  serious.     Fire  away!" 

"Do  you  think— after  all— maybe  Linda  won  t  want  tc 

come  back?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  said  moodily,  "she'll  come  back! 
"If  you're  sure- why,  then,  have  you  wanted  me  t( 

stay?" 

' '  What  more  natural  ?    Yon  are  one  of  the  most  charm 

ing  people  in  the  world — " 
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"Ilush!"  With  lowered  eyes  she  stood  up.  "1  see 
now.     You  .  .  .  don't  .  .  .  want  ,  .  .  me." 

*'But  1  swear  1  dol"  He,  too,  was  on  his  feet.  He 
was  coming  to  her. 

Her  hand  went  up.     "And  if  Linda  should  come — " 

"What  then?"  He  smiled.  "1  might  need  you  even 
more. ' ' 

"Oh!!"  She  had  drawn  back  only  a  step.  But  she 
stood,  remote  a  munieut,  on  some  high  peak  of  anger. 

"By  the  Lord,  Camilla!  You  look  splendid.  I've  al- 
ways said  if  once  you  were  roused — " 

All  but  in  his  arms,  she  turned  and  fled  into  her  room. 

After  that— notljinjr,  but  the  sound  of  a  shot  bolt. 

How  Ogden  Marriott  found  out,  she  never  heard.  But 
he  was  at  the  station  the  next  morning  in  time  to  see  her 
leaving  for  the  South. 

"You  will  stay  the  night  at  Washington?  And  you'll 
write  from  there?" 

"No,  not  write.  Not  for  a  while.  But  you— will  you 
see  iSIichael  for  me  and  tell  him?" 

"What  shall  1  tell  him?" 

She  leaned  out  fartlier  from  the  Pullman  platform. 
"Tell  him  what  you  know  about  Leroy  and  me — " 

"I  think  1  have." 

"And  you  must  add  to  that  ...  I  offered  to  go  back 
to  Leroy.  .  .  .  And  Leroy  doesn't  want  me. — He  would 
rather  have  Linda. — He  is  waiting  for  Linda." 

The  coloured  porter  begged  pardon,  and  passed  them 
to  board  the  train. 

"You  are  off  in  a  moment."  Marriott  came  closer 
again.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  rail.  "Give  me  some 
message, ' '  he  said,  with  a  stifled  earnestness. 

"I  suppose  yru  haven't  heard  how  soon  -^e  goes  back?" 

Marriott  looked  at  her  with  the  intent  sidewise  glance 
of  the  slightly  deaf.    Then,  as  though  recalling  the  shape 


or  me  woras; 


"He 
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"To  England." 

"Oh,  Nuncurrow!"  he  hesitated  and  took  his  hand  off 
the  railing,  lie  stood  lor  u  moment  looking  at  her. 
"Nanearrow's  not  going  bai-k— not  for  the  present." 

"Why  .  .  .  what  will  he  do,  then?" 

"I  asked  him  that.  'Write  to  Camilla,'  he  said. 
'And  wait  for  her  letters.'  " 

She  drew  back,  as  a  whistle  sounded.  "You  couldn't 
have  told  hira  everything." 

"Yes,  everything." 
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